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THE  ARGUMENT  FOR  BELIEF. 

BT  H.  M.  BOMPAS,  Q.C. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  present  It  is  of  importance,  in  the  first  place,  to 
age  is  the  boldness  with  which  many  of  its  determine  what  is  the  exact  position  to  be 
most  active  minds  bring  all  beliefs,  howsoev.  assigned  to  our  reasoning  faculties.  Are 
er  ancient  and  sacred,  to  the  test  of  reason,  they  the  only  source  of  knowledge,  be- 
Although  there  is  a  danger  that  men  who  too  sides  our  bodily  senses,  so  that  we  can 
readily  change  their  views  will  be  led  into  only  be  said  to  know  what  we  have  either 
error  by  specious  arguments,  and  we  must  learned  by  our  senses  or  proved  by  our 
all,  in  many  things,  be  content  to  accept  reason  ?  Or  have  we  other  spiritual  facul- 
the  general  opinions  of  our  ancestors,  since  ties  which  may  give  us  even  a  greater  cer- 
life  is  too  short  to  inquire  adequately  into  titude  ? 

all  branches  of  knowledge,  there  can  be  no  Our  consciousness  is  sufficient  to  teach 
doubt  that  this  habit  of  mind  has  tended  us  that  we  know  things  apart  from  our 
in  modern  times  to  the  advancement  of  senses  and  our  reason.  Neither  sense  nor 
truth.  This  tendency  of  our  age  makes  it  reason  can  make  us  sure  that  the  world 
necessary,  however,  that  the  logical  around  us  has  any  objective  reality  ;  yet 
grounds  for  a  belief  in  the  fundamental  we  are  sure  of  our  own  existence  and  of 
truths  of  religion  should  be  restated  in  that  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  In¬ 
various  for^is.  Otherwise  a  destructive  deed,  intuition,  although  even  it  may  lead 
criticism,  which  has  the  charm  of  novelty,  ns  into  mistakes,  seems  to  be  the  surest  of 
may  receive  undue  weight,  and  the  very  all  sources  of  knowledge.  The  use  of  rea- 
love  of  truth  be  productive  of  error.  son  seems  to  be,  partly,  to  extend  by  in- 
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ference  the  knowledge  which  we  derive 
from  our  intuitions  and  our  senses,  and, 
chiefly,  to  test  the  information  so  derived. 
It  enables  us  to  detect,  and  entitles  us  to 
cast  aside,  beliefs  which  can  be  shown  to 
be  false.  It  may  go  far,  in  some  cases,  to 
show  that  particular  beliefs  are  true  ;  but 
it  does  not  entitle  us  to  reject  all  knowU 
edge  of  which  we  are  unable  to  give  logi¬ 
cal  proof. 

If  this  is  the  true  province  of  reason,  it 
must  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  a  belief  in  the  usually  re¬ 
ceived  doctrines  of  Chiistianity  is  reason¬ 
able. 

Is  there  a  God  ?  That  is  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  which  a  serious  person  will  ask  him¬ 
self.  Upon  the  answer  to  that  question 
his  right  course  of  conduct  must,  in  large 
measure,  depend.  It  has  been  said  that 
it  is  impossible  for  man  to  know  that  there 
is  a  God.  Certainly,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  completely  any  being  who  has  the 
attributes  of  a  God.  Those  attributes 
neces’arily  involve  the  idea  of  infinity, 
which  our  minds  cannot  comprehend. 
Moreover,  no  being  can  expect  fully  to 
understand  that  which  is  greater  than  it¬ 
self.  A  God  who  could  be  fully  compre¬ 
hend  by  man  would  be  inferior  to  man 
himself,  and  less  worthy  of  worship.  It 
seems,  however,  equally  clear  that  any 
being,  although  infinitely  great,  can  reveal 
to  men  Ilis  qualities,  and  enable  them  to 
know  Him  as  certainly,  although  not  as 
completely,  as  they  know  the  material  ob¬ 
jects  around  them.  Even  matter  is  itself 
only  imperfectly  understood  ;  its  real  na¬ 
ture  is  unknown  ;  but  we  are  not  therefore 
ignorant  of  its  qualities.  All  the  material 
universe  is  a  finite  part  of  that  which  is 
infinite,  revealed  to  finite  beings  ;  for  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  space,  although  we 
perceive  only  the  finite  part  of  it,  is  in¬ 
finite.  Again,  we  can  not  only  understand 
the  qualities  of  matter,  but  we  can  learn, 
and  that  even  mote  perfectly,  the  effect 
which  material  objects  have  upon  ourselves. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  contrary  to 
our  experience  in  an  infinite  Being  reveal¬ 
ing  to  us  His  attributes  in  a  finite  form, 
and  teaching  us  what  is  His  will  and  what 
will  be  His  conduct  toward  us. 

If,  then,  we  ask  whether  there  is  in  fact 
a  Being  who  has  thus  revealed  Himself,  a 
strong  probability  that  there  is  arises  from 
the  fact  that  this  has  been  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  belief  of  mankind.  Such  a  belief 


can  hardly  be  accidental.  It  must  spring 
either  from  the  belief  being  one  which 
commends  itself  to  our  nature  or  from  the 
fact  having  been  at  some  time  made  known 
to  men  and  a  tradition  of  the  truth  having 
been  handed  down.  The  fact  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  God,  however,  is  capable  of 
logical  demonstration  from  our  primary  in¬ 
tuitions.  The  belief  that  all  change  has  a 
cause  is  one  of  our  intuitive  perceptions. 
Either,  then,  the  material  universe  lias  al¬ 
ways  existed  or  there  is  some  other  Being 
that  brought  it  into  existence.  In  either 
case  there  must  be  an  existence  which  has 
been  from  everlasting.  Moreover,  we  see 
around  us  constant  changes  ;  we  give  the 
causes  of  them  various  names,  sncli  as 
“  gravity,”  “  attention,”  “  vital  force  ;” 
but  the  changes  show  either  that  matter 
has  in  itself  powers  of  activity  or  that 
some  external  Being  is  daily  causing  the 
motions  of  the  universe.  In  either  case 
there  must  be  an  existence  which  has  been 
from  eternity  and  is  still  instinct  with 
action  and  power  throughout  infinite  space. 
Such  an  existence  may  well  be  denominat¬ 
ed  God. 

The  question  is.  Is  this  God  intelligent  ? 
immediately  arises.  The  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end  implies  intelligence.  If 
a  geologist  finds  in  the  ground  a  stone  not 
only  chipped  into  the  shape  of  an  axe,  but 
with  a  hole  for  a  handle,  he  instantly  as¬ 
sumes  thcat  it  is  the  work  of  a  man,  not 
the  result  of  chance.  He  is  obliged  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  cause  must  have  had  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  world  is  full  of  instances  of 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  The 
eye  is  an  elaborate  instrument  ;  the  insects 
have  special  means  of  concealment  from 
their  enemies  ;  the  different  joints  of  the 
body  are  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  required.  All  these  are 
proofs  of  intelligence.  It  may  be  said 
that  Darwin  has  shown  that  they  are  the 
result  of  the  laws  of  natural  selection. 
Even  if  this  be  so,  the  argument  is  not 
affected.  A  piece  of  machine-made  lace, 
although  in  the  actual  making  of  it  no 
thought  may  have  been  needed,  is  no  less 
a  proof  of  intelligence  than  a  piece  of  lace 
that  is  made  by  hand.  The  lace  is  a  proof 
of  intelligence  either  in  the  making  of  the 
fabric  itself  or  in  the  making  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  by  which  it  has  been  woven.  Thus, 
if  the  instances  of  adaptation  in  the  world 
are  the  results  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the 
laws  are  themselves  proof  that  there  is  an 
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intelligent  cause  to  which  they  owe  their 
origin,  which  can  only  be  God. 

Two  important  inquiries  remain.  (1) 
Is  the  material  universe  God  ?  or  is  God  a 
spirit  who  has  created  and  sustains  it  ? 
(2)  If  God  is  a  spirit  who  created  and  is 
sustaining  the  material  universe,  is  He  a 
person  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  each 
conscious  of  a  separate  individuality,  hav¬ 
ing  feelings,  desires,  and  wills  of  our  own  ? 

The  existence  of  spirit  as  distinct  from 
matter  is  known  to  us  by  our  personal 
consciousness.  Although  some  scientific 
men  may  have  reasoned  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  their  material  bodies  are 
the  whole  of  themselves,  and  are  the  source 
of  feelings,  of  will,  and  of  thought,  the 
almost  universal  belief  of  men  has  been  to 
the  contrary  ;  and  most  men  have  an  in¬ 
tuition  of  the  same  kind  as  that  by  which 
they  recognize  the  reality  of  the  world 
around,  that  they  themselves  are  distinct 
from  their  material  bodies,  although  close¬ 
ly  connected  with  and  dependent  upon 
them.  Scientific  men  admit  that  they 
cannot  explain  how  our  bodies  should 
think  and  feel  ;  nor  can  they  produce 
from  matter  any  phenomena  in  any  de¬ 
gree  resembling  those  of  thought  and  will. 
Thus,  there  is  no  evidence  to  contradict 
that  afforded  by  our  own  consciousness. 
If  there  are  spirits  distinct  from  and  supe¬ 
rior  in  power  to  mere  matter  it  is  almost 
certain  that  God  is  a  spirit.  Otherwise, 
the  less  would  be  producing  and  sustaining 
the  greater.  Besides,  if  the  only  intelli¬ 
gences  we  know  are  spirits,  the  probabil¬ 
ity  is  that  God,  the  infinite  mind,  also  is 
a  spirit. 

Similar  reasoning  leads  to  the  belief 
that  God  is  a  person.  Our  consciousness 
tells  us  that  our  personality  is  one  of  our 
highest  attributes  ;  and  all  the  spirits  that 
we  know  are  persons.  It  is  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  believe  that  God  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  personal  spirit.  The  certainty 
of  this  can  be  derived  only  from  individual 
consciousness,  or  from  a  revelation  made 
by  Him  to  mankind. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  al- 
though  we  may  be  able  to  show  that  this 
view  is  reasonable,  it  either  is  or  is  not 
true  in  fact.  Our  belief,  or  non-belief, 
cannot  affect  its  reality,  or  lessen  the  re¬ 
sult  of  our.  opposing  or  incurring  the  anger 
of  God  if  His  existence  is  real.  Further, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  act  on  probabilities.  Only  a  fool 


will  fail  to  provide  against  a  probable  dan¬ 
ger  because  it  is  not  certain  to  befall  him. 
In  daily  life  our  actions  are  seldom  guided 
by  a  certain  knowledge  of  results.  It  is 
true  that  personal  intercourse  with  God 
needs  trust  and  fixed  belief.  Probability, 
however,  should  suffice  to  lead  a  man  to 
follow  the  moral  law,  and  to  seek  to  know 
God,  opening  his  heart  to  receive  any 
teachings  that  may  be  given  him.  To 
men  who  do  so  there  comes  a  certainty 
fiom  the  consciousness  of  their  own  spirits 
holding  communion  with  the  Divine 
Spirit.  Such  certainty,  if  above  reason, 
is  not  contrary  to  reason.  Facts  and  in¬ 
ferences,  as  we  have  seen,  are  confirma- 
tory. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is. 
Has  God  revealed  His  will  to  men  ?  and, 
if  -so,  in  what  way  ? 

It  would  certainly  seem  probable  that  a 
personal  God  having  control  over  men, 
and  moved  by  wishes  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  some  relation  to  their  conduct, 
would  make  those  wishes  kuown  to  them. 
This  would  be  the  case  with  the  only  per¬ 
sonal  spirits  of  whom  we  have  distinct 
knowledge,  from  whose  conduct  we  may 
fairly  reason  by  analogy.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  it  might  be  supposed  that 
God  would  thus  reveal  His  will.  Either 
He  would  so  create  men  that  they  should 
have  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  His  will, 
or  He  would  communicate  it  to  the  minds 
of  some  men,  and  lead  them,  either  by 
speech  or  by  writing,  to  communicate  it 
to  the  rest  of  the  race.  There  is  a  third 
possibility.  In  itself  it  does  not  seem 
probable  ;  but  it  has  been  expected  by  a 
large  part  of  mankind.  God  might  as¬ 
sume  the  human  form,  and  make  known 
His  will  by  example  as  well  as  Ijy  precept. 
Such  a  revelation,  although,  like  al  finite 
revelations  of  the  infinite,  only  partial  and 
incomplete,  would  be  more  nearly  perfect 
than  any  other. 

In  setting  out  to  inquire  whether  a  reve¬ 
lation  has  been  made  in  one,  or  in  all,  of 
those  ways,  we  must  remember  that  a  reve¬ 
lation,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not,  as  is  often 
assumed,  improbable.  Whether  there  has 
or  has  not  been  a  revelation  is  a  matter  of 
fact  to  be  inquired  into,  like  any  other 
matter  of  fact.  The  evidence  for  and 
against  it  must  be  weighed  and  compared. 

First,  then  :  Are  men  possessed  of  a 
nature  which  itself  teaches  them  what  is, 
and  what  is  not,  according  to  the  will  of 
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God  ?  That  a  large  majority  of  men  are 
conscious  of  a  feeling  of  right  and  wrong 
no  one,  probably,  will  deny.  This  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  is  not  the  same  as  the 
consciousness  of  what  is  desirable  either 
for  ourselves  or  for  others  ;  nor  can  it  be 
explained  as  the  result  of  long  experience 
of  what  is  advantageous  to  ourselves  or  to 
society.  That  might  give  rise  to  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  act  in  a  particular  way,  but  it 
would  hardly  create  a  feeling  of  duty.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  a  fact  that  different 
races  and  persons  have  different  feelings 
as  to  right  and  wrong.  On  most  points, 
however,  there  is  a  very  general  consent. 
The  most  reasonable  view,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  that  the  Creator  has  imbued 
us  with  a  consciousness  of  His  will,  but 
that  this  has  in  some  way  become  imper¬ 
fect. 

Secondly  :  Has  God  reavealed  His  will 
by  making  certain  men  speak  or  write 
under  His  influence  or  teaching  ?  There 
has  been  a  belief  among  many  nations  that 
He  has  done  so,  and  many  writings  are 
said  to  have  been  thus  inspired  ;  but  the 
real  interest  of  the  question  centres  round 
the  Bible,  which  has  for  centuries  been  be¬ 
lieved  by  many  of  the  ablest  and  noblest 
men  to  be  a  revelation  from  God.  The 
fact  of  the  existence  of  other  sacred  books 
may  be  used  as  an  argument  both  for  and 
against  the  Bible.  The  general  belief  in 
inspired  writings  seems  to  imply  either 
that  they  are  probable  or  that  such  writ¬ 
ings  are  known  to  exist.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  existence  of  such  other  books 
clearly  shows  that  books  may  be  received 
as  divine  which  are  not  really  so  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  evidence  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  should  be  carefully  exaiuined 
and  weighed. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  God’s  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  preparation  of  the  books  (or, 
in  other  words,  the  nature  of  inspiration) 
may  be  considered  separately.  The  first 
and  most  important  question  is  whether 
this  collection  of  books,  which  professes 
to  contain  a  statement  of  the  character  of 
God,  of  His  will  respecting  men,  of  the 
cause  of  the  imperfections  of  conscience 
and  the  disobedience  of  men  to  its  dic¬ 
tates,  and  of  a  means  by  which  men  can 
be  restored  to  perfect  goodness  and  happi¬ 
ness,  is  or  is  not  an  imposture  ?  It  is  im¬ 
possible  even  to  summarize  here  all  the 
arguments  that  may  be  used.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  considerations,  however,  may  show 


that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
tlie  Bible  is  a  revelation  from  God. 

1.  .\s  we  have  ehown,  there  is  nothing 
a  priori  improbable  in  this.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  written  revelation  is  probable  ; 
and  there  is  no  other  book  having  such 
evidence  of  inspiration  as  the  Bible.  It 
is  for  those  who  say  that  the  Bible  is  not 
inspired  to  prove  their  assertion. 

2.  The  teachings  of  ihe  book  are  wholly 
opposed  to  imposture  and  deceit,  and  leave 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  an  impression 
of  truthfulness. 

3.  The  book  appeals  to  our  consciences, 
and  generally  agrees  with  them  ;  and  so 
conscience  and  the  Bible  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  Being. 

4.  The  book  contains  prophecies  the 
fulfilments  of  which  are  too  remarkable  to 
be  the  result  of  accident  :  prophecies 
which  cannot  be  explained  as  the  result  of 
human  foresight. 

5.  The  effect  of  the  study  of  the  book 
is  to  produce,  both  in  nations  and  in  indi¬ 
viduals,  the  highest  character  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  love  of  truth. 

6.  It  contains  in  its  description  of  the 
character  of  Christ  the  most  perfect  ideal 
that  has  ever  been  known,  even  according 
to  the  admission  of  those  who  disbelieve 
in  its  divine  authority  ;  and  its  description 
of  man  is  entirely  consistent  with  known 
facts.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
these  would  be  found  in  a  work  of  im¬ 
postors  or  of  fanatics. 

There  are  arguments  on  the  other  side  ; 
but  those  arguments  rest  mainly  upon  al¬ 
leged  imperfections  in  the  moral  teachings 
of  the  Bible,  or  untruth  in  its  statements 
in  matters  of  history  and  science.  It  is 
improbable  that  a  divine  revelation  should 
contain  such  imperfections  and  errors  ; 
but  our  experience  of  the  imperfections  of 
conscience,  and  our  knowledge  (from  ob¬ 
servation  and  the  Bible)  of  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  and  sins  of  man,  lessen  the  improba¬ 
bility  ;  nor  can  we  ever  judge  with  much 
certainty  of  the  actions  of  an  infinite 
Being. 

Moreover,  even  those  who  feel  most 
strongly  the  imperfections  of  the  Bible 
would  almost  always  admit  that  in  the 
character  of  its  ancient  history,  in  the 
beauty  of  its  morality,  and  in  its  effect 
upon  character,  it  far  excels  all  other  an¬ 
cient  writings. 

It  is  often  said  that  any  supernatural 
fact,  such  as  an  inspired  book,  ought  only 
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to  be  accepted  on  absolutely  conclusive 
proof.  This  adirmation  rests  upon  a  mis* 
conception.  If  the  existence  of  a  revela¬ 
tion  is  probable  (although  it  must  from  its 
very  nature  be  supernatural— that  is,  out¬ 
side,  and  apart  from,  the  usual  experiences 
of  the  natural  world),  then,  if  the  Bible 
can  be  shown  to  be  the  only  book  which 
fulfils  the  necessary  conditions,  it  should 
be  accepted  until  it  is  disproved.  There 
will  be  in  its  very  existence  a  sufficient 
justification  of  its  claim  to  guide  our 
actions  according  to  the  principles  upon 
which  we  usually  act. 

Thirdly,  we  have  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  God  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  human  form,  teaching  by  exam¬ 
ple  as  well  as  by  precept. 

That  Jesus  Christ  lived  and  taught,  and 
died  is  proved  not  only  by  the  accounts  of 
His  life,  the  Gospels,  which,  if  not  con¬ 
temporaneous,  are  certainly  of  an  early 
date,  but  by  references  in  Josephus  and 
other  Jewish  and  heathen  writers.  It  is 
proved  also  by  the  very  existence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  of  the  rites  of  Bap¬ 
tism  and  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  can¬ 
not  be  explained  otherwise.  The  question 
of  vital  importance  to  man’s  faith  and  con¬ 
duct  is,  whether  He  was  only  a  man,  or 
was,  in  any  real  sense,  an  incarnation  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  and  a  revelation  of  God. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  stage  to  repeat 
what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  another 
matter.  1.  The  divinity  of  Christ  is  a 
matter  of  fact  which  cannot  be  affected  by 
men’s  opinions  respecting  it.  He  either 
was  or  was  not  divine  ;  and  facts,  whether 
we  believe  them  or  not,  have  an  effect 
upon  our  lives.  2.  There  are  means  of 
knowledge  other  than  our  senses  and  our 
reason  ;  and  the  chief  function  of  reason 
is  to  test  knowledge,  howsoever  derived. 

Most  Christians  assert  that  they  have  a 
present  personal  relation  to  Christ  which 
makes  them  certain  of  His  existence  and 
divinity.  Such  intuitive  knowledge  is  not 
impossible  ;  but  the  force  of  the  state¬ 
ments  as  evidence  to  persons  who  do  not 
share  the  consciousness  is  weakened  by 
the  fact  that  similar  statements  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  other  divinities, 
which  must  be  fictitious  if  Christianity  is 
true.  The  statements  of  Christians,  how¬ 
ever,  are  specially  worthy  of  credit,  be¬ 
cause  those  who  make  them  include  many 
of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  age  and  country  ;  and  because 


they  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  change 
of  character  and  life,  which  can  be  ex- 
plained  only  on  the  ground  that  the  state¬ 
ments  are  true.  Apart  from  this  direct 
evidence  the  proofs  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  are  of  many  kinds.  The  character 
of  Christ  is  not  consistent  with  the  theory 
that  He  was  an  impostor  or  a  fanatic. 
Yet  lie  must  have  been  one  of  these  if  He 
made  a  false  c^aim  to  be  divine.  That  He 
did  make  that  claim  is  certain,  unless  the 
Gospels  were  either  written  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  deceive  or  are  spurious  and  were 
written  later  than  they  profess  to  have 
been  written.  The  former  hypothesis  is 
disproved  by  the  character  of  the  writings 
themselves  ;  the  latter  is  contrary  to  the 
best  and  most  modern  critical  evidence. 
The  effect  of  Christianity  in  changing  sav¬ 
age  and  barbarous  men  into  men  of  merci¬ 
ful  and  holy  lives,  and  in  raising  the  na¬ 
tions  among  whom  it  spreads  to  the  high¬ 
est  civilization  and  power,  shows  that, 
unless  an  imposture  can  have  such  an 
effect,  to  believe  which  is  contrary  to  our 
intuitions  as  well  as  to  our  experience,  the 
Gospels  are  a  real  revelation.  All  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is 
evidence  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  for  the 
divinity  of  Christ  is  plainly  asserted  in  the 
Bible.  If  that  is  inspired,  Christ  must 
have  been  divine. 

Some  of  the  reasons  usually  adduced 
for  denying  that  Christ  is  divine  must  be 
considered. ' 

The  fact  that  a  divine  person  is  outside 
our  experience  is  no  evidence  against  His 
existence.  In  the  nature  of  things,  He 
must  be  unique.  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  Bible  was  of  no  special  authority 
this  would  only  take  away  one  branch  of 
the  argument  in  favor  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  It  would  be  no  evidence  against 
it.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
that  there  is  anything  in  Christ’s  character 
or  life,  as  disclosed  in  the  Bible,  incon¬ 
sistent  with  divinity.  It  has  been  said 
that  so  great  and  surprising  an  event  as 
the  Incarnation  ought  to  have  the  strong¬ 
est  proof  before  it  is  believed.  The 
greater  the  issues  at  stake,  however,  the 
more  reasonable  it  is  to  act  upon  the  faint¬ 
est  probability.  Very  slight  evidence  that 
the  house  was  on  fire  would  induce  a  per¬ 
son  to  escape,  or  to  take  steps  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  fire  ;  and  the  issues  dependent 
upon  the  divinity  of  Christ  are  the  great¬ 
est  that  can  be  conceived.  We  have  al- 
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ready  seen  that,  although  the  Incarnation 
is  importi  nt  and  unique,  there  is  no  in* 
herent  improbability  in  an  Incarnation. 
Any  evidence  in  its  favor  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  sufficient  to  influence  our  con¬ 
duct.  Other  opponents  rely  on  the  fact 
that  Christianity  has  been  disbelieved  by 
some  of  the  greatest  men  of  modern 
times.  But  the  greatest  men  in  the  two 
professions  whose  training  best  fits  them 
to  judge  of  evidence  and  to  appreciate 
mental  phenomena,  lawyers  and  politi¬ 
cians,  have  in  our  generation  accepted 
Christianity.  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Hather- 
ley,  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Ilerschell,  and 
Lor<i  Halsbury  (the  last  five  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellors),  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury 
(the  last  two  Prime  Ministers),  have  been 
avowed  Christians.  It  is  perhaps  true 
that  most  of  the  present  leaders  of  physi¬ 
cal  science  do  not  believe  in  Christ ;  but 
professors  of  physical  science  are  the  per¬ 
sons  whose  opinion  on  this  question  is  the 
least  deserving  of  weight.  Our  powers 
and  faculties  are  always  dependent  upon 
use.  No  one  would  apply  to  a  musician 
on  a  question  depending  on  delicate  sight  ; 
or  to  a  London  artificer,  instead  of  to  an 
agricultural  laborer,  to  have  omens  of  the 
weather  interpreted.  By  the  very  nature 
of  their  pursuits,  the  professors  of  physi¬ 
cal  science  are  obliged  to  study  only  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  universe,  and 
to  seek  no  explanation  of  that  which  they 
observe  from  spiritual  sources  ;  and  thus 
their  powers  of  discerning  spiritual  facts 
are  necessarily  weakened.  Some  of  them, 
of  course,  apart  from  their  scientific  pur¬ 
suits,  will  keep  up  a  relationship  with 
spiritual  truth  ;  and  men  like  Stokes  and 
Huggins,  of  our  own  day,  like  Maxwell, 
and  like  Faraday  and  Newton,  in  former 
generations,  have  been  among  the  greatest 
men  of  science  and  yet  devout  believers  in 
revelation.  It  must  also  be’  remembered 
that  religious  questions  such  as  those  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing  are  those  in 
which  bias  is  especially  likely  to  arise  and 
to  influence  the  judgment ;  and  in  regard 
to  which,  therefore,  we  have  least  reason 
to  rely  implicitly  on  the  opinions  of  per¬ 
sons  distinguished  only  by  intellectual  emi¬ 
nence. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  each  of  the 
truths  which  we  have  been  dbcussing  is 
greatly  increased  when  the  truths  are 
viewed  as  a  whole.  The  chief  ground 
upon  which  many  scientific  truths,  such  as 
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the  law  of  gravitation,  are  believed  is  that 
they  aSord  a  reasonable  explanation  of 
facts  that  are  known  to  exist,  or,  at  least, 
of  so  many  of  them  that  the  imperfection 
of  our  knowledge  may  well  account  for 
their  appearing  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
rest. 

The  same  argument  may  be  used  in 
favor  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  the 
truth  of  His  revelation  in  the  Bible  and  in 
Christ.  We  find  a  world  marked  by  in¬ 
telligence  and  goodness,  yet  full  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  apparent  defects  ;  we  find  men 
with  consciences,  whose  moral  nature  is 
imperfect.  The  Bible  gives  a  reasonable 
explanation  of  these  incongruities.  It 
tells  us  of  a  God,  perfect  in  love  and  in 
power,  but  ruling  by  laws  which  cannot  be 
broken  with  impunity  ;  and  of  a  plan 
adopted  by  God  for  saving  His  creatures 
from  the  result  of  their  sin,  without  less¬ 
ening  the  authority  of  His  laws.  The 
difficulties  which  appear  in  this  explana¬ 
tion  have  been  shown  in  the  famous  work 
of  Bishop  Butler  to  be  found  also  in  the 
facts  we  actually  experience  in  the  world. 
Therefore,  they  cannot  bo  a  well-founded 
objection  to  Christianity,  The  fact  that 
Christianity  deals  largely  with  matters 
that  are  infinite  accounts  for  its  containing 
much  that  is  incapable  of  proof,  and  even 
some  things  that  are  apparently  contradic¬ 
tory  ;  and  prevents  the  latter  from  afford¬ 
ing  any  argument  against  it.  It  may  at 
first  sight  appear  that  this  would  afford  an 
answer  to  the  objections  to  the  other 
schemes  which  have  been  put  forward  by 
the  opponents  of  Christianity  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  around  us.  Such 
schemes,  however,  are  founded  on  mate¬ 
rial  and  finite  considerations,  and  we  can, 
therefore,  state  with  certainty  that  they 
would  not  account  for  the  results  which 
we  observe. 

Although  any  one  who  has  admitted  the 
reasonableness  of  the  conclusions  at  which 
we  have  arrived  will  find  in  them  sufficient 
to  lead  him  to  spend  his  life  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  and  service  of  God,  there  are  two  fur¬ 
ther  questions  upon  which  he  will  natu¬ 
rally  seek  to  form  an  opinion. 

First  :  In  what  sense  is  the  Bible  a  reve¬ 
lation  ?  Is  it  such  a  direct  revelation  that 
we  may  trust  it  implicitly  ?  and  are  bound 
by  its  statements  and  commands  ?  Or  is 
it  only  a  book  containing  the  opinions  of 
wise  and  holy  men,  made  so  by  divine  in¬ 
fluence,  from  which,  by  the  aid  of  our 
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own  reason  and  conscience,  we  are  to  learn 
what  is  God’s  will  concerning  us  ? 

It  might  have  at  first  appeared  certain 
that  if  God  gave  a  revelation  to  man  it 
would  have  been  sure  to  be  a  perfect  one  ; 
but  the  fact  that  our  consciences  are  im¬ 
perfect  destroys  any  such  presumption. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  one  that  must 
be  considered  upon  its  own  evidence. 
The  only  person  whose  opinion  on  the 
subject  ought  to  be  conclusive  is  Jesus 
Christ,  lie,  if  divine,  must  have  known 
the  mode  in  which  the  Bible  was  written, 
and  in  what  sense  it  is  the  Word  of  God. 
Whatever  He  has  said  upon  the  subject 
must  be  taken  in  due  relation  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief  of  those  who  heard  Him  ; 
but  He  could  not,  it  would  seem,  without 
a  failure  in  truthfulness,  have  used  as  con¬ 
clusive  what  He  knew  was  not  so,  or  stat¬ 
ed  the  Bible  to  be  infallible,  and  the  Word 
of  God,  when  He  was  aware  that  it  was 
not.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Jews  had  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
days  of  Jesus  Christ,  substantially  as  we 
have  it  now,  and  that  it  was  this  Testa¬ 
ment  that  He  used.  The  important  ques¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is.  What  did  He  say  re¬ 
garding  it  ?  The  four  Gospels  profess  in 
several  passages  to  give  an  account  of  His 
sayings  respecting  it.  At  this  stage  it 
cannot  be  assumed  that  they  are  strictly 
accurate  ;  but  as  writings  by  contempora¬ 
ries,  and  in  some  sense  a  revelation,  we 
may  accept  them  as  giving  His  teachings 
substantially.  What  the  four  Gospels 
state  to  be  His  teachings  on  this  matter 
each  person  must  decide  for  himself.  The 
facts  are  well  summarized  in  a  little  book 
by  the  Swiss  Reformer  Gaussen,  entitled  It 
is  Written.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  Christ  everywhere  treats  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Old  Testament  as  entirely 
trustworthy,  and  its  history  as  true.  On 
several  occasions,  when  quoting  passages 
not  differing,  apparently,  from  the  rest  of 
the  Psalms,  or  other  book  that  He  is  quot¬ 
ing,  He  used  the  expression,  “  The  Lord 
said,”  or  “  God  said.*’  Putting  all  the 
passages  together,  any  one  who  was  mere¬ 
ly  seeking  to  ascertain  Ilis  opinion,  as  he 
might  seek  to  ascertain  that  of  any  theo¬ 
logian  from  his  writings,  would  not  doubt 
that  he  thought  the  Old  Testament  was  a 
binding  record  of  the  will  of  God,  and 
that  it  contained  not  merely  the  teachings 
of  holy  men,  but  teachings  which  God  in 
some  way  made  them  put  down  as  Ilis 


message  to  men.  To  adopt  the  expression 
which  Paul  uses  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Thessalonians  about  his  own  teaching  :  He 
accepts  it  not  merely  ns  the  word  of  man, 
but  as  the  Word  of  God.  If  the  Old 
Testament  is  in  this  sense  a  revelation 
from  God,  few  will  doubt  that  the  New 
Testament  is  equally  so.  It  has  all  the 
same  characteti>tics.  It  has  had  the  same 
effect  upon  men’s  character.  It  has  been 
equally  accepted  by  the  best  men  as  truly 
inspired.  It  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
revelation  shadowed  forth  by  the  Old 
Testament,  with  which  it  is  in  accord.  If 
we  turn  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles, 
who  were  the  companions  of  Christ,  and 
must  have  known  Ilis  opinions,  and  who 
themselves  claim  to  be  under  a  divine  in¬ 
fluence,  we  find  them  also  treating  the 
Bible  as  a  divine  revelation.  The  ques¬ 
tion  then  arises  :  Are  there  such  conclu¬ 
sive  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Bible  is 
not  in  this  sense  the  Word  of  God,  as  to 
outweigh  the  evidence  as  to  the  opinions 
of  Christ  ana  His  apostles,  or  the  reliance 
that  we  should  place  in  them  f 

Before  considering  some  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  are  relied  on  by  the  supporters 
of  the  opposite  view,  let  us  see  whai  is  in¬ 
volved  in  a  statement  that  the  Bible  is 
a  revelation  from  God,  wiitten  directly 
under  His  influence,  so  that  it  may  be 
truly  called  HU  Word. 

I.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  text  taken 
at  random  will  be  true  in  fact  or  in  its 
teaching.  To  write  a  dialogue  in  which 
one  person  should  state  false  views,  and 
the  other  should  give  the  answers  to  them, 
may  be  the  best  way  of  conveying  truth  ; 
yet  no  one  would  quoto  a  sentence  from 
the  former  as  expressing  the  writer’s  own 
opinions. 

II.  Physical  facts  will  be  spoken  of  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  apparent  rather  than  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  real  nature.  An  astrono¬ 
mer,  as  well  as  the  most  ignorant  person, 
would  speak  of  the  sun  “  rising”  and 
“moving  across  the  heavens;”  yet  no 
one  would  accuse  him  of  untruthfulness. 

III.  Whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  in¬ 
spiration  under  which  the  books  of  the 
Bible  were  written,  it  has  been  left  to  man 
to  preserve  them  during  a  succession  of 
ages,  and  to  make  them  known,  by  trans¬ 
lations,  to  the  different  races  of  men  ;  and 
in  both  processes  errors  are  likely  to  have 
found  their  way  into  the  English  Bible. 
This  does  not  prevent  the  question 
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whether,  as  originally  written,  the  Bible 
was  correct  from  being  of  importance. 
We  are  able,  by  care  and  study,  to  attain 
more  and  more  closely  to  the  original 
words  ;  but  if  these  cannot  be  relied  on 
we  have  no  means  of  correcting  them. 

IV.  A  revelation,  intended  for  all  ages, 
must  contain  parts  specially  suited  to  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  and  times,  and  should  not 
be  judged  entirely  from  one  point  of  view. 
The  lessons  which  a  wise  teacher  gives  to 
a  child  are  different  from  the  advice  which 
he  tenders  to  the  youth  going  forth  into 
the  world,  or  to  the  man  who  is  perplexed 
amid  the  duties  of  life  ;  and  teaching 
which  is  appropriate  to  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion  would  have  been  useless  to  the  early 
Jewish  nation.  The  morality,  indeed, 
cannot  be  inconsistent  if  the  whole  Bible 
is  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  Being,  nor 
the  statements  of  His  character  or  nature 
contradictory  ;  but  different  views  of  duty 
may  be  given,  and  the  revelation  may  be 
fuller  as  men  are  prepared  to  receive  it. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  consider  all  the 
arguments  that  have  been  adduced  to 
show  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  revelation,  or 
that  it  is,  at  most,  only  a  ])ook  from 
which,  by  the  aid  of  our  own  consciences 
and  intuitions,  we  arc  to  extract  the  truth. 
One  or  two  of  them,  however,  may  be 
dealt  with  ;  and  certain  general  considera¬ 
tions  tending  to  show  that  the  balance  of 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  view  expressed 
may  be  suggested. 

It  is  said  that  the  books  of  the  Bible 
are  clearly  composite,  and  that,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  are 
formed  of  parts  of  two  earlier  documents. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there  is  no 
ground  for  saying  that  the  way  in  which 
God  influenced  the  writers  to  convey  His 
will  would  be  by  original  composition  only, 
and  not  by  compilation  from  existing  docu¬ 
ments.  The  nature  of  the  action  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  upon  the  human  spirit  is 
outside  the  range  of  our  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties,  and  the  fact  that  its  result  is  not 
what  we  should  have  expected  will  not, 
therefore,  render  the  belief  in  it  unreason¬ 
able.  It  would  appear,  moreover,  both 
from  our  personal  experience  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  and  style  of  the  writ¬ 
ers  are  as  marked  in  those  prophetic  pas¬ 
sages,  which  must  have  been  the  result  of 
verbal  guidance,  as  in  any  others,  that  in¬ 
spiration,  whatever  its  nature  may  be,  does 


not  prevent  the  personal  action  of  the 
mind  of  the  writer. 

It  is  said,  also,  that  the  style  and  the 
dialect  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  show  that  they  were  written 
long  after  their  professed  dates — probably 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  This  is 
not  an  opinion  held  by  all  biblical  scholars 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Copernican  system 
is  held  true  by  all  scientific  men.  The 
dates  of  the  writing  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible  are  not  facts  which  can  be  proved 
by  experiment  like  a  fact  in  nature. 
These  late  dates  only  represent  the  opin¬ 
ion  formed  by  certain  scholars.  Scholars 
of  as  great  learning,  heretical  and  ortho¬ 
dox,  have,  until  a  late  period,  held  views 
different  from  those  to  which  I  have  ad¬ 
verted,  and  there  has  been  no  discovery 
of  fresh  documents  or  facts  which  would 
prevent  the  opinions  of  earlier  students 
from  being  of  weight.  Similar  opinions 
have  from  time  to  time  been  held  respect¬ 
ing  other  authors  ;  and  they  have  not  al¬ 
ways,  after  further  inquiry,  proved  correct. 
The  question  appears  to  be  one  upon 
which  an  ordinary  reader  may  to  a  great 
extent  use  his  own  judgment.  A  spurious 
book  can  usually  be  detected  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  reader.  It  is  indeed  a  grave  disad¬ 
vantage  to  read  only  a  translation,  in 
which  the  marks  of  a  late  origin  may  be 
concealed  ;  but  against  this  we  may  set 
the  fact  that  a  student  whose  mind  is  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  examining  minute  mat¬ 
ters  is  apt  to  exaggerate  their  importance, 
and  to  lose  the  consciousness  of  those 
broad  characteristics  which  are  yet  the 
most  important  marks  of  genuineness. 

It  is  objected  that  the  Bible  contains  an 
account  of  miraculous  events,  and  vouches 
their  reality.  Now,  if  a  miraculous  reve¬ 
lation  is  probable  (as  has  been  shown), 
miracles  cannot  be  improbable.  In  all 
human  affairs  those  who  make  general  laws 
or  rules  act  apart  from  them  in  special  cir¬ 
cumstances.  There  seems  no  ground, 
therefore,  in  the  fact  that  the  God,  who 
made  the  universe,  governs  it  by  general 
laws,  for  supposing  that  He  will  not  act 
apart  from  those  laws  when  occasion 
arises.  A  miiacle  without  any  reason  for 
it  is  improbable.  A  miracle  in  connection 
with  a  divine  revelation  is  not. 

Lastly,  it  is  said  that  the  Bible  is  full 
of  contradictions,  of  statements  which  can 
be  shown  to  be  inaccurate,  and  of  doc¬ 
trines  which  are  contrary  to  true  morality 
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as  taught  us  by  our  consciences  or  by  other 
parts  of  the  Bible  itself.  With  regard  to 
the  Bible’s  opposition  to  our  conscience, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  use  of  a 
revelation  is  to  correct  our  consciences, 
and  that  it  will  probably,  therefore,  differ 
from  them  on  some  points  ;  but  if  it  is 
otherwise  proved  to  be  a  revelation  it 
should  be  used  to  correct  our  opinions, 
and  should  not  be  subordinated  to  them. 
A  revelation  which  is  only  to  be  followed 
when  it  agrees  with  our  previous  views 
cannot  be  of  much  avail.  Of  the  inac¬ 
curacies,  some  are,  doubtless,  due  to  mis- 
copyings  and  mistranslations.  Some  state¬ 
ments  which  seem  inaccurate  seem  so  be¬ 
cause  of  our  own  lack  of  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  the  contradictions  in 
doctrine,  and  in  statements,  which  aie  to 
be  found  in  the  Bible,  it  must  have  been 
noticed  by  any  one  accustomed  to  biblical 
study  that  many  apparent  contradictions 
which  have  seemed  quite  insoluble  have 
been  shown  by  some  happy  suggestion  to 
be  no  contradictions  at  alt.  The  question 
to  be  settled,  therefore,  is,  whether  it  is 
more  likely  that  there  are  explanations  in 
the  other  cases,  which  we  have  not  dis¬ 
covered  or  heard  of,  or  that  the  divine 
revelation  should  have  contained  contra¬ 
dictions.  On  the  one  band,  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  our  consciences  shows  that  a 
divine  revelation  is  not  necessarily  perfect 
or  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  the  arguments  already  brought  forward 
— especially  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles — to  show  that  the  Bible  is 
altogether  trustworthy.  There  is  a  dan¬ 
ger  that  Christian  men,  in  weighing  these 
arguments,  should  lean  unconsciously  to 
the  view  of  the  modern  critics.  The 
dread  of  so-called  narrowness  (although 
where  the  truth  is  narrow  this  can  be  no 
fault)  influences  some.  The  fact  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  opinions  of  Christian  men 
have  had  to  be  changed  to  accord  with  the 
discoveries  of  science  leads  others  to  the 
unscientific  view  that  facts  suggested,  but 
not  yet  proved,  may  be  treated  as  certain, 
and  that,  therefore,  Christian  belief  should 
be  made  to  accord  with  them.  Many  as¬ 
sertions  supposed  to  be  statements  of  facts 
will  in  the  future  be  disproved  ;  and,  if 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  (taking  duo 
account  of  .the  Bible  and  religious  proba¬ 
bilities)  be  against  them,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  believe  them.  It  is  a  tendency  too 
hastily  to  accept  facts  and  theories  that 


have  not  been  established,  rather  than  a 
tendency  to  narrowness,  that  is  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  present  age. 

On  the  whole,  the  weight  of  authority 
and  evidence  at  present  constrains  us  to 
believe  that  God  influenced  the  spirits  of 
certain  men  from  time  to  time  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  them  to  write  or  to  com¬ 
pile  books  which,  with  a  view  to  the  wants 
of  succeeding  ages,  were  the  most  fitted 
to  convey  Ilis  will  to  men  ;  that  those 
books  may  be  relied  on  for  our  guidance 
in  morality  and  in  religion  ;  and  that  as 
originally  written  they  contained  nothing 
that  could  not  be  fairly  put  forth  by  a 
Being  who  knew  all  things  and  was  truth¬ 
ful,  and,  indeed.  Himself  the  Truth. 
We  are  bound  to  submit  our  consciences 
to  the  teaching  of  those  books.  This 
view  of  the  Bible  appears  to  be  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  influence  which  the  book 
has,  upon  those  who  read  it  reverently,  in 
producing  characters  the  general  excel¬ 
lence  of  which  is  acknowledged  by  all. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  substance  of 
the  revelation  which  is  contained  in  the 
Bible  and  in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ, 
and  whether  there  is  anything  in  it  con¬ 
trary  to  reason  or  conscience.  It  is  some¬ 
times  asserted  that  the  division  of  Chris¬ 
tians  into  sects  shows  that  there  is  no 
certainty  what  the  revelation  is.  The  fact 
that  Christians  do  not  feel  bound  to  agree 
on  all  points  gives,  on  the  contrary,  addi¬ 
tional  certainty  that  the  main  points,  those 
on  which  they  do  agree,  are  really  the 
substance  of  the  revelation.  Their  differ¬ 
ences  in  other  and  minor  matters  are  in 
accordance  with  those  of  other  works  of 
God,  which  are  always  marked  by  variety 
in  form  and  structure.  There  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  unanimity  among  Christians  upon 
certain  points.  Christians  are  unanimous 
that  men  are  sinners,  who  have  broken 
the  divine  law,  and  are  liable  to  a  punish¬ 
ment  which  is  described  as  death  and  in¬ 
volves  great  suffering  ;  that  Christ,  the 
divine  revelation  and  incarnation,  died  to 
save  men  from  their  sin  ;  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  His  death,  some  men  will  es¬ 
cape  the  punishment  of  their  sins,  and  will 
have  an  everlasting  life  ;  and  that,  at  any 
rate  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  heard 
of  Christ  and  His  offer  of  pardon,  this 
requital  depends  upon  their  believing  in 
Christ  and  their  acceptance  of  His  offer. 
Some  doubt  whether  salvation  depends 
upon  the  death  of  Christ,  and  not  only  on 
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the  example  and  teaching  of  His  life,  has 
been  expressed.  The  sacrifices  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  were  prophetic  of  Christ’s 
salvation,  and  the  two  memorial  rites  of 
the  New  Testament,  Baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  Sapper,  are  representative  of  Ilis 
death  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostles 
(which  must  be  accepted  if  the  Bible  is  a 
revelation),  we  are  saved  by  the  death  of 
Christ.  Is  such  a  doctrine  reasonable  S 
Wherever  men  are  associated  together, 
whether  in  places  of  business  or  in  politi¬ 
cal  states,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  their  happiness,  that  rules  should  be 
laid  down  for  their  government.  This  is 
more  necessary  as  their  numbers  are  larger, 
and  their  interests  more  complicated.  It 
would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
same  thing  must  be  of  supreme  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  government  of  the  universe. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  natural  uni¬ 
verse  it  is  only  the  perfect  regularity  of 
what  we  call  material  laws  that  makes  any 
provision  for  the  future,  or,  indeed,  any 
happy  existence  in  the  present,  at  all  pos¬ 
sible.  There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  same  is  true  with  respect  to  moral 
laws.  All  such  rules  and  laws  necessarily 
have  a  sanction.  It  would  be  impossible 
in  any  human  institution  to  give  such 
effect  to  the  laws  as  is  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  the  community,  if  those  who 
broke  them  were  left  unpunished.  Thus, 
in  large  establishments  the  kindest  masters 
often  teel  bound  to  prosecute  in  a  case  of 
theft,  although  the  criminal  is  sincerely 


repentant.  They  would  gladly  overlook 
the  crime  if  he  alone  had  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  It  would  seem  that  if  pardon  is 
ever  to  be  given  it  must  be  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  would  prevent  other  trans¬ 
gressors  expecting  to  escape,  and  secure 
that  the  guilty  persons  themselves  should 
not  repeat  the  offence.  The  Law- giver 
Himself  suffering  the  penalty,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  would  seem  to  afford  the  neces¬ 
sary  assurance  of  His  determination  not  to 
treat  lightly  the  transgression  of  Ilis  law, 
and  thus  to  enable  Him  justly,  and  with¬ 
out  danger  to  others,  to  forgive  those  for 
whom  He  suffered  the  punishment.  It 
would  also  seem  to  give  the  offenders  the 
strongest  motive,  the  motive  of  gratitude, 
not  to  repeat  the  offence  ;  but  this  only  if 
they  have  accepted  the  pardon  offered  and 
recognized  the  Law  giver  as  their  Saviour. 
Moreover,  the  apostles  teach  that  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  pardon  through  Christ  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  spiritual  influence  which 
causes  a  change  of  character,  and  that 
those  who  really  believe  may  be  known  by 
their  holy  lives.  The  experience  of  actu^ 
life  confirms  this.  The  apparent  excep¬ 
tions  are  no  more  than  would  be  expected 
to  arise  from  the  profession  of  faith  being 
often  hypocritical,  and  from  the  defects 
of  human  nature  rendering  all  human  holi¬ 
ness  imperfect.  The  plan  of  salvation  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  in  the  Bible,  and  resting  on 
the  life  and  death  of  Christ  as  a  divine 
man,  is  thus  in  accordance  with  human 
expetience  and  the  teachings  of  reason. — 
National  Review. 
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Most  people  who  take  any  interest  in 
those  larger  problems  w'ith  which  men  of 
science  are  nowadays  concerned  are  aware 
that  there  are  certain  questions  relating  to 
the  chemistry  and  physics  of  the  sun 
which,  at  present,  can  only  be  solved  by 
observations  made  during  the  fleeting  mo¬ 
ments  of  the  total  phase  of  a  solar  eclipse. 
Thanks  to  the  action  of  the  Nautical  Al¬ 
manac  office  in  this  country,  and  of  sim¬ 
ilar  institutions  in  other  countries,  we 


*  A  discourse  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion,  on  Friday  evening,  June  9tb,  1893. 


have  not  only  ample  warning  of  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  but  we  are 
furnished  with  such  details  concerning  the 
time  of  its  occurrence,  the  direction  of  the 
path  of  the  moon’s  shadow  on  the  earth, 
and  the  duration  of  the  various  phases, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  decide  whether  it 
is  expedient  to  attempt  to  seize  the  pre¬ 
cious  seconds  during  which  the  sun  is  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  moon,  in  order  to  get  fur¬ 
ther  light  on  those  questions  which,  as  has 
been  said,  can  only  be  at  present  solved, 
or  at  least  studied,  at  such  times. 

The  general  phenomena  of  a  solar  eclipse 
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are  now  matters  of  common  knowledge  ; 
their  cliaracter  is  well  calculated,  indeed, 
to  affect  even  the  dullest  imagination. 
We  have  all  read  of  the  peculiar  shadows 
c.  st  by  the  son  as  the  moon  seems  to  ad¬ 
vance  across  his  disk  ;  of  the  curious  cres¬ 
cent-shaped  spots  formed,  for  example,  on 
the  earth  by  the  sunlight  shining  through 
the  interspaces  among  the  leaves  of  trees  ; 
of  the  greenish.yellow  light  which  seems 
to  pervade  the  air  a  short  time  before 
totality  ;  of  the  gloom  and  fall  of  tem¬ 
perature  ;  of  the  amazing  rush  of  the 
mighty  shadow  which  sweeps  along  with  a 
velocity  far  greater  even  than  that  of  the 
swiftest  cannon-ball  ;  of  the  curious  quiver 
in  the  air  ;  and  of  the  fringes,  or  alternate 
light  and  dark  bands,  which  are  seen  on 
every  broad  white  surface.  As  the  last 
glint  of  yellow  light  disappears,  the  ob¬ 
server  for  the  moment  is  dazed  by  the 
sudden  transition  to  gloom.  The  dark¬ 
ness  is  not  really  very  great,  and  as  the 
eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the  change 
there  is  little  difficulty,  at  least  under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions,  in  discerning  the  time  on 
a  watch.  The  black  disk  of  the  moon  is 
now  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  a  kind  of 
aureole  or  corona,  in  which  the  evidences 
of  “  structure”  are  discernible  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  are  very  readily  seen  in  a 
telescope  of  even  moderate  power.  The 
color  of  this  aureole  is  a  pearly  gray.  Its 
form  is  seldom  symmetrical  or  concentric 
with  that  of  the  moon.  Sometimes  it 
tends  to  be  almost  square,  or  roughly 
quadrangular,  although  here  and  there  are 
long  streamers  or  pointed  rays,  extending 
to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  gen¬ 
eral  outline.  Here  and  there,  too,  are 
dark  spaces  or  rifts  reaching,  not  unfre- 
quently,  right  down  to  the  limb  of  the 
moon,  showing  that  the  matter  of  the  ap¬ 
pendage,  whatever  its  real  nature  may  be, 
is  not  uniformly  distributed  throughout 
the  entire  region.  The  brightness  of  this 
aureole  is  very  unequal  in  different  parts. 
Close  to  the  limb  it  may  have  a  brightness 
three  or  four  times  that  of  the  moon,  but 
the  intensity  diminishes  rapidly  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed  outward,  although  the  rate  of  diminu¬ 
tion  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
inverse  squares.  In  the  lower  regions  of 
this  aureole  and  resting,  apparently,  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  lunar  disk,  are 
bright-colored  spots  or  points,  sometimes 
of  a  rosy-red  color.  Occasionally  they 
are  seen  to  be  detached  from  the  limb  and 


appear  to  be  suspended  in  the  true  corona. 
These  are  the  so-called  “  prominences”  or 
‘‘  protuberances  their  forms  and  mo¬ 
tion  can  nowadays  be  studied  without  the 
intervention  of  an  eclipse.  Indeed,  they 
are  now  systematically  watched  and 
mapped  in  observatories  specially  equipped 
for  the  purpose.  Their  number  varies 
with  the  solar  cycle.  At  times  of  many 
sun-spots  they  are  relatively  numerous, 
while  as  a  minimum  sun-spot  period  is 
approached  they  become  gradually  fewer. 
Hence,  then,  the  number  seen  during  a 
total  eclipse  is,  broadly  speaking,  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  period  of  the  solar  cycle 
at  which  the  eclipse  occurs.  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  spectroscope,  we  are  no 
longer  concerned  with  these  prominences 
during  a  total  eclipse,  and  accordingly  we 
can  concentrate  all  our  energies  at  such  a 
time  on  the  observation  and  study  of  the 
corona.  But  the  growth  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  mysterious  thing  is,  under 
present  conditions,  necessarily  very  slow  ; 
indeed,  we  can  never  hope  to  answer  all 
the  numerous  questions  which  arise  con¬ 
cerning  it  until  we  are  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  it  as  we  are  in  respect  to 
the  chromosphere  and  the  prominences. 
So  long  as  we  were  dependent  on  eye-ob¬ 
servations  alone,  made  during  the  few 
seconds  of  totality,  and  under  a  state  of 
great  mental  strain,  the  statements  were 
certain  to  be  contradictory  and  perplexing. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  observa¬ 
tions  have  to  be  made  are  so  completely 
foreign  to  our  common  experience,  that 
even  the  most  imperturbable  of  men  can¬ 
not  be  wholly  unaffected  by  them.  The 
curious  light,  the  sudden  gloom,  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  sight  which  bursts,  as  it  were, 
into  existence,  unconsciously  influence  the 
imagination.  There  is  a  story  told  by 
Arago  of  an  incident  which  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  well-known  eclipse  of  1842,  which 
every  eclipse-observer,  at  least,  can  appre¬ 
ciate.  A  poor  gill  watching  ber  flock,  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  an  event  which  had 
roused  an  extraordinary  amount  of  inter¬ 
est  in  Europe,  saw  the  sun  slowly  darken 
in  the  cloudless  sky.  As  the  last  trace  of 
the  yellow  crescent  disappeared,  the  ter¬ 
ror-stricken  child  cried  out  for  help.  But 
in  a  very  few  seconds  the  first  ray  of  reap¬ 
pearing  light  shot  out  from  behind  the 
limb  of  the  moon,  and,  crossing  her  hands, 
she  exclaimed  in  the  jmtois  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  :  “  0  beou  Souleou  — ‘‘  Oh  beau- 
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liful  sun  !”  Few  men,  however  impas¬ 
sive,  would  be  altogether  free  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  feeling  which  moved  that 
child.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that,  under  such  conditions,  we  should 
meet  with  the  most  startling  discrepancies 
and  discordances  in  the  statements  of  dif¬ 
ferent  observers.  Well  might  Sir  George 
Airy  say,  that  to  reconcile  these  conflict¬ 
ing  statements  the  character  required  is 
not  an  astronomer  but  a  police  magistrate 
accustomed  to  judge  on  contradictory  evi¬ 
dence,  and  he  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  medical  man  accustomed  to  nervous  dis¬ 
orders. 

Luckily  for  science,  the  camera  has  no 
imagination,  and  the  disorders  of  the 
photographic  him,  however  numerous,  are 
happily  not  of  a  nervous  character.  The 
application  of  the  methods  and  resources 
of  modern  photography  has  proved  of  in¬ 
calculable  service  to  eclipse  work.  The 
18th  of  July,  1860,  when  the  late  Mr. 
Warren  De  la  Rue  directed  his  photo¬ 
heliograph  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  that 
date,  is  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of 
solar  physics,  and  from  that  time  the 
photographic  department  became  one  of 
the  most  important  features  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  an  eclipse  expedition. 

Total  solar  eclipses  are  not  such  rare 
phenomena  as  is  commonly  supposed  ; 
about  ten  occur  in  eighteen  years.  But 
since  the  path  of  the  moon’s  shadow  is  on 
the  average  less  than  a  hundred  miles  in 
width,  it  follows  that  the  eclipse  is  seen 
to  be  total  on  a  small  fraction  only  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  Moreover,  the  direction 
of  this  path  over  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  rarely  the  same.  On  the  average,  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  years  must  inter¬ 
vene  before  a  total  eclipse  is  seen  again  at 
any  one  place.  Hence,  therefore,  if  we 
desire  to  help  forward  the  knowledge  of 
the  constitution  of  our  great  luminary,  we 
can  only  do  so,  at  present,  by  following 
this  shadow  about  on  the  earth  wherever 
and  whenever  it  may  happen  to  fall. 

But  eclipse  expeditions  are  necessarily 
costly  affairs,  and  a  number  of  circum¬ 
stances  need  to  be  carefully  considered  be¬ 
fore  they  are  decided  upon.  Such  ob¬ 
servations  as  we  are  at  present  concerned 
with  can  only  be  made  on  land.  Ques¬ 
tions  of  accessibility,  the  chances  of  good 
weather,  the  length  of  the  totality,  have 
all  to  be  weighed  against  the  trouble,  risk, 
and  expense  which  such  journeys  entail. 


September, 

Luckily  in  the  present  case  many  of  these 
questions  settled  themselves. 

During  the  eclipse  of  last  April  the 
moon’s  shadow  swept  over  a  considerable 
expanse  of  land.  It  touched  the  coast  of 
Chili  in  latitude  29°  S.  at  about  8.15  a.m. 
of  local  time,  passed  over  the  highlands 
of  that  country,  across  the  borders  of  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  Paraguay,  and  over  the  vast 
plains  and  forests  of  Central  Brazil, 
emerging,  at  about  noon  of  local  time,  at 
a  short  distance  to  the  north-west  of  Ceara 
on  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard.  Crossing 
the  Atlantic,  at  about  its  narrowest  part, 
it  struck  the  coast  of  Africa  north  of  the 
river  Gambia,  and  Anally  disappeared 
somewhere  in  the  Sahara.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  there  was  ample  choice 
in  the  selection  of  stations.  But  all  situa¬ 
tions  were  not  equally  good  or  equally 
available.  Probably  the  best  places  along 
the  track  would  bo  found  among  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Chili,  where  there  was  an  almost 
absolute  certainty  of  a  clear  sky  and  a  per¬ 
fectly  transparent  atmosphere.  A  station, 
for  instance,  on  Cerro  Blanco,  which  is 
some  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  or 
on  the  Cerro  de  Peineta,  which  is  8000 
feet  high,  and  almost  exactly  on  the  cen¬ 
tral  line,  would  apparently  be  an  ideal 
position.  At  these  places,  as  Consul  King 
informs  us,  the  air  is  almost  absolutely 
dry  ;  the  sky  is  dark-blue,  and  the  sun 
rises  white  and  dazzling,  without  a  trace 
of  any  other  color.  The  hills,  the  rocks, 
and  the  bushes  throw  dark  shadows,  and 
even  every  pebble  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut 
casts  its  shadow,  so  that  in  the  early 
morning  the  gravelly  ground  seems  half- 
wetted  with  a  shower  ;  one  side  of  every 
pebble  is  in  bright  light,  the  opposite  in 
deep  shadow.  To  get  to  such  stations 
would,  however,  have  involved  a  long  sea- 
voyage,  and  a  difficult,  and  probably  ex¬ 
pensive,  journey  inland.  Argentina,  Para¬ 
guay,  and  the  central  regions  of  Brazil 
were  even  more  inaccessible.  Ceara,  or, 
rather,  some  position  a  little  nearer  the 
central  line  of  the  shadow,  say  about  forty 
miles  along  the  coast  to  the  north-west, 
could  no  doubt  be  readily  reached,  but 
there  was  the  risk  of  bad  weather,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  month  of  April  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  rainy  season  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  an  almost  absolute  certainty  of  a  cloud¬ 
less  sky  in  Senegambia  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  as  the  rains  seldom  begin  there  until 
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the  middle  of  June,  and  there  was  little  the  coronal  light  should  be  made  by  the 
doubt  that  a  suitable  station  could  be  method  adopted  by  Captain  Abney  and 
reached  either  from  Dakar  or  from  Bath-  myself  on  the  occasion  of  the  West  Ind- 
urst,  both  ports  of  call  for  regular  lines  of  ian  eclipse  of  1886. 

steamers.  The  moon’s  shadow,  it  is  true,  The  observers  selected  by  the  commit- 
lay  over  the  low  swampy  region  "to  the  tee  were: — Brazilian  station,  Mr.  Albert 
north  of  the  Gambia,  a  notoriously  un-  Taylor,  F.R.A.S.  (in  charge),  and  Mr. 
healthy  district,  especially  during  the  sea-  Shackleton.  Afiican  station,  Prismatic 
son  of  the  rains,  but  there  was  good  Camera,  Mr.  Fowler,  F.R.A.S.  ;  Corona- 
ground  for  hope  that  care  and  quinine  graph.  Sergeant  Kearney,  R.E.  ;  Photo- 
would  ward  off  any  danger  from  malaria,  metric  observations.  Professor  Thorpe, 
There  were,  indeed,  special  reasons  why  F.R.S.  (in  charge),  and  Mr.  P.  L.  Gray, 
every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  observe  B.Sc.  Shortly  before  the  African  party 
this  eclipse  as  completely  as  possible,  left  England,  Captain  Hills,  R.E.,  and  Mr. 
To  begin  with,  it  had  an  unusually  long  James  Forbes,  jun.,  both  at  that  time  at- 
totality — upward  of  four  minutes  at  places  tached  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
at  or  near  the  central  line  of  the  shadow,  volunteered  to  accompany  the  expedition 
Next,  it  occurred  at  about  a  period  of  to  Senegal,  and  to  undertake  such  work  as 
maxrmum  solar  energy,  and  hence  we  had  the  committee  might  entrust  to  them, 
an  opportunity  of  solving  certain  ques-  The  committee  gratefully  accepted  the  ser- 
tions  as  to  the  connection  between  the  vices  of  these  gentlemen,  and  it  was  ar- 
character  of  the  corona  and  the  solar  cycle,  ranged  that  Captain  Hills  should  make 
Further,  it  was  hoped  that  by  multiplying  observations  with  the  slit  spectroscope, 
the  stations  along  the  path  of  the  eclipse,  while  Mr.  Forbes  should  have  charge  of 
and  therefore  by  making  observations  at  the  integrating  photometer, 
considerable  intervals  of  time,  the  photo-  It  will  be  understood,  then,  that  the 
graphic  records  might  decide  upon  the  work  of  both  parties  was  entirely  confined 
possibility  of  changes  in  the  form  and  in-  to  the  study  of  the  corona.  In  the  first 
ternal  disposition  of  the  corona — a  ques-  place  photographic  records  of  its  form,  its 
tion  of  the  greatest  importance  in  regard  extension  and  internal  structure  were  to  be 
to  the  physical  nature  of  this  solar  ap-  made  according  to  a  uniform  plan  at  both 
pendage.  stations.  The  apparatus  to  be  used  con- 

For  these,  and  other  reasons,  the  Gov-  sisted  of  a  sort  of  double  camera,  in  one 
eminent  Grant  Committee  of  the  Royal  compartment  of  which  was  placed  a  4-inch 
Society  willingly  acceded  to  the  request  lens  of  60  inches  focus,  belonging  to  Cap- 
that  a  sum  of  £600  should  be  given  for  tain  Abney,  which  has  already  seen  much 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  eclipse  of  service  in  eclipse  photography.  It  was 
April  16th  ;  and  a  committee  represent-  employed  in  Egypt  in  1882,  in  the  Caro- 
ing  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Astro-  line  Islands  in  1883,  in  the  West  Indies 
nomical  Society,  and  the  Solar  Physics  in  1886,  and  in  the  Salut  Isles,  in  French 
Committee  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart-  Guiana,  where  that  veteran  eclipse  ob- 
ment  was  formed  to  administer  the  grant,  server.  Father  Perry,  lost  his  life,  in  1889. 

After  careful  consideration  of  sites,  and  One  special  reason  for  using  this  lens  was 
of  the  various  suggestions  which  were  that  the  continuity  of  the  series  of  photo- 
made  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  graphs  which  have  been  obtained  by  it 
undertaken,  the  committee  decided  to  send  might  be  maintained.  It  gives  pictures 
two  observers  to  Para  Cunt,  in  the  prov-  on  the  scale  of  about  half  an  inch  to  the 
ince  of  Ceara  in  Brazil  ;  and  four  observ-  moon’s  diameter.  In  the  other  corapart- 
ers  to  some  station  in  Senegal,  preferably  ment  was  a  4-inch  Dallmeyer  photo-helio- 
Fundium,  on  the  Salum  river.  Substan-  graph  lens  mounted  in  combination  with 
tially  the  same  scheme  of  work  was  ar-  a  2^-inch  Dallmeyer  negative  lens  of 
ranged  for  the  two  parties.  Spectroscopic  8  inch  negative  focus,  giving  with  the  total 
observations  with  the  Prismatic  Camera  length  of  68  inches  pictures  on  the  scale 
and  a  series  of  photographs  with  what  is  of  over  1^  inch  to  the  moon’s  diameter, 
now  known  as  the  Duplex  CoronagrapK  This  double  camera  was  fitted  with  special 
were  to  be  taken  at  each  station.  In  the  plate-carriers,  enabling  two  plates  to  be 
case  of  the  African  station,  it  was  further  exposed  at  the  same  time,  one  to  each 
decided  that  photometric  measurements  of  lens,  so  that  by  one  operation  of  changing 
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and  exposing,  two  pictures  of  the  eclipsed 
sun  could  be  simultaneously  obtained. 
The  times  of  exposure  were  so  arranged 
that  the  longest  exposed  picture  with  the 
enlarging  combination  should  receive  the 
same  photographic  effect  as  the  shortest 
exposed  picture  with  the  Abney  lens. 
The  whole  arrangement  was  equatorially 
mounted,  so  that  the  plates  were  kept  in 
a  constant  position  with  respect  to  the  sun 
during  the  times  of  exposure. 

Three  different  methods  were  employed 
to  obtain  photographic  records  of  the 
spectrum  of  the  corona.  In  the  first, 
which  was  suggested  by  Professor  Nor¬ 
man  Lockyer  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
the  eclipsed  sun  was  to  be  photograplied 
through  a  prism  attached  to  a  telescope  of 
six- inch  aperture.  In  this  manner  an 
image  of  the  corona  would  be  obtained 
corresponding  with  each  kind  of  light 
emitted  by  it.  Thus  if  the  corona  con¬ 
sisted  entirely  of  glowing  hydrogen,  there 
would  be  an  image  in  the  position  occu¬ 
pied  by  each  of  the  lines  in  the  hydrogen 
spectrum.  If,  as  may  be  expected,  the 
materials  composing  the  corona  are  differ¬ 
ent  in  different  regions,  the  images  ob¬ 
tained  will  not  exactly  resemble  each 
other,  but  the  form  of  each  image  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  distribution  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  spectral  line  through  the  corona.  The 
complete  spectrum  of  every  part  of  the 
corona  which  is  bright  enough  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  will,  therefore,  be  obtained  with 
a  single  exposure. 

The  other  method  of  studying  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  corona  is  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  slit  spectroscopes.  The  arrange¬ 
ment,  employed  by  Captain  Hills,  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  spectroscopes,  each  provid¬ 
ed  with  a  condensing  lens  and  camera, 
mounted  on  an  equatorial  stand.  The 
spectroscopes  were  of  different  dispersive 
power,  one  having  two  prisms,  and  the 
other  one.  The  slits  were  placed  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  were  so  arranged  as  to 
cut  across  opposite  limbs  of  the  sun  at 
right  angles  to  the  sun’s  equator.  An 
image  of  the  sun  is  thrown  on  the  slit  by 
the  condensing  lens,  and  the  slit  is  long 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  width  of  the 
corona.  The  resulting  photographs  ought 
then  to  show  at  least  three  different  spec¬ 
tra  :  a  continuous  spectrum  over  the  dark 
body  of  the  moon,  on  either  side  of  which 
will  appear  the  prominence  spectrum,  and 
outside  of  which  again  will  be  the  true 
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corona  spectrum,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  broken  up  into  bands  by  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  rifts  or  dark  spaces  in  the  corona. 
This  method  has  the  great  advantage  of 
discriminating  between  the  different  spec¬ 
tra  of  every  portion  of  the  corona  along 
the  line  of  the  slit  ;  the  main  ditficulty 
connected  with  it  is  the  want  of  light, 
which  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  give  a 
sufficient  exposure  unless  the  slit  is  opened 
rather  wide.  It  was  decided,  therefore, 
to  make  only  one  exposure  with  each  spec¬ 
troscope  ;  this  was  to  last  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  whole  time  of  totality,  and 
the  most  rapid  photographic  plates  pro¬ 
curable  were  to  be  used. 

The  measurement  of  the  visual  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  coronal  light  was  to  be  effect¬ 
ed  by  the  following  arrangement.  An 
image  of  the  corona  is  accurately  focussed 
on  a  white  screen  by  means  of  an  equa¬ 
torial  of  6-inch  aperture  and  78-inch  focal 
length,  and  the  intensity  of  the  light  from 
different  portions  of  the  corona  at  definite 
distances  from  the  limb  is  compared  with 
that  of  a  standard  glow-lamp  by  means  of 
an  arrangement  constructed  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  Bunsen  photometer,  the  light 
from  the  standard  glow-lamp  being  varied 
by  introducing  a  variable  amount  of  resist¬ 
ance  into  the  current  and  measuring  the 
current  strength  at  the  moment  of  com¬ 
parison. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  total  intensity 
of  the  coronal  light,  Mr.  Forbes  employed 
a  similar  contrivance,  his  screen,  however, 
having  only  one  largo  translucent  spot  or 
disk,  as  in  the  ordinary  Bunsen  photo¬ 
meter.  Concurrently  with  these  obser¬ 
vations  it  was  arranged  that  the  pho¬ 
tographic  intensity  of  the  coronal  light, 
as  distinct  from  the  visual  intensity, 
should  also  be  measured  by  a  method  de¬ 
vised  by  Captain  Abney,  which  con.sists 
in  impressing  standard  intensity  scales 
along  the  edges  of  the  photographic  plates 
to  be  exposed  in  the  coronagraph,  these 
being  developed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
coronal  pictures.  The  photographic  plates 
to  be  used  in  the  slit  spectroscope  were 
also  provided,  in  like  manner,  with  stand¬ 
ard  scales,  with  a  view  of  measuring  the 
comparative  luminosity  of  different  por¬ 
tions  of  the  coronal  spectrum,  a  point 
which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  photograph¬ 
ing  the  corona  in  ordinary  sunlight. 

So  much  then  for  our  programme.  Be- 
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fore  I  proceed  to  indicate  how  far  we  were 
successful  in  carrying  it  out,  it  may  possi¬ 
bly  not  prove  uninteresting  if  I  give  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  country  to 
which  we  were  sent,  and  say  something 
concerning  the  conditions  under  which  the 
work  had  to  be  done. 

The  African  party  left  Liverpool  in  the 
British  and  African  Company’s  steamship 
Teneriffe,  on  March  18th,  and,  after  a 
pleasant  detention  of  a  day  at  Las  Palmas, 
in  Grand  Canary,  and  a  short  stay  at 
Goree,  arrived  at  Bathurst,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Gambia,  on  Good  Friday, 
March  31st. 

Bathurst,  the  headquarters  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  possessions  on  the  Gambia,  is  situatt  d 
on  a  low,  sandy,  swampy  island,  not  more 
than  a  few  feet  above  the  sea-level,  near 
the  entrance  and  close  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  The  population  of  the  place  is 
about  9000,  mostly  Mandingoes  and 
Wolofs.  There  are  only  about  forty  Eu¬ 
ropeans  in  the  place,  and  these  are  mainly 
French.  Africa,  as  seen  from  the  estuary 
of  the  Gambia,  is  not  a  land  of  promise. 
Imagine  to  yourselves  a  low,  flat  coast, 
not  more  than  a  few  feet  above  high-water 
mark,  lined  with  sandbanks,  and  shelving 
so  very  slowly  that  a  vessel  is  in  five  or  six 
fathoms  long  before  she  can  make  out  the 
land.  This  low  coast  is  covered  with 
scrub,  but  as  a  rule  nothing  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  even  a  moderate  distance 
save  a  few  large  trees  in  the  mirage.  The 
district  to  the  north  of  the  Gambia  is 
clothed  with  dense, bush.  The  grass  grows 
to  a  height  of  from  six  to  ten  feet,  and  at 
some  seasons  is  so  saturated  with  dew  in 
the  early  morning  that  if  one  strays  from 
the  narrow  winding  paths  which  constitute 
the  roads,  and  which  are  made  by  the  na¬ 
tives  in  walking  in  single  file  from  village 
to  village,  one  is  soaked  through  and 
through  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  see  more  than  a  few  yards  ahead  in 
any  direction.  Patches  and  stretches  of 
primeval  forest  occur  here  and  there,  in 
which  there  is  a  thick  tangled  undergrowth 
of  bamboos  and  creepers.  The  villages  are 
usually  placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  iso¬ 
lated  cotton,  baobab  or  taba  trees,  some 
of  which  are  of  magnificent  proportions. 

The  Mandingoes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bathurst  profess  Mohammedanism,  al¬ 
though  they  are  all  more  or  less  given  to 
fetishism,  and  many  of  them  are  Sonnin- 
kis  or  spirit-drinkers.  To  the  north  of 


the  Gambia  the  people  are  mainly  Wolofs, 
who  seem  to  be  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  district.  They  are  a  tall,  well-formed 
race,  jet  black  in  complexion,  and  with 
woolly  hair.  Fervid  Mohammedans,  they 
have  the  character  of  being  the  most  men¬ 
dacious,  quarrelsome  and  licentious  of  the 
coast  tribes.  The  people  in  the  Salum 
district,  in  which  Fundium  is  situated, 
are  chiefly  Sercres.  They  are  a  distinct 
race  of  negroes,  and  their  language  has  no 
affinity  either  to  the  Mandingo  or  Wolof. 
They  are  the  most  degraded  of  the  tribes 
in  Senegambia.  Absolute  pagans  and  in¬ 
veterate  diunkards,  they  have  hitherto  re¬ 
sisted  all  attempts  to  convert  them  to 
Islamism  and  sobriety. 

This  otherwise  dreary  land  offers  many 
inducements  to  the  sportsman.  Lions, 
leopards,  hippopotami,  hysenas,  jackals, 
and  different  varieties  of  antelope  are  to 
be  met  with  up  the  rivers,  the  waters  of 
which  contain  both  the  alligator  and  the 
crocodile.  Among  the  birds  are  the  bush- 
turkey,  partridge.  Barbary  quail,  horned 
owl,  blue  jay,  green  pigeon,  yellow  palm- 
bird,  together  with  the  crown-bird,  the 
marabout,  and  a  great  variety  of  plovers. 
In  the  woods  are  to  be  found  the  long¬ 
tailed  squirrel,  chameleons,  iguanas,  and 
monkeys.  The  python  is  not  uncommon. 
In  the  swamps  are  many  tree  frogs  ;  the 
roots  of  the  mangrove-trees  swarm  with 
oysters,  and  the  banks  of  the  creeks  are 
sometimes  literally  covered  with  land 
crabs.  The  mangrove  swamps,  extending 
inland  for  miles  from  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  are  full  of  slimy  mud,  exhaling 
f«etid  gases  ;  htosts  of  ferocious  red  ants 
and  mangrove  flies  inhabit  the  trees  ;  sand¬ 
flies  cover  the  drier  ground,  and,  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons,  the  evening  air  is  simpl}’^ 
thick  with  mosquitoes. 

At  Bathurst  we  found  H.M.S.  Alecto 
waiting  to  receive  us  and  to  convey  us  to 
the  station  we  might  finally  decide  on. 
This  vessel  had  been  kindly  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  expedition  by  the  Ad¬ 
miralty.  A  light-draught  river- boat,  with 
a  hurricane  deck  and  airy  cabins,  she  was, 
in  every  respect,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  she  was  lent.  More¬ 
over,  she  was  officered  by  gentlemen  who 
showed,  in  every  possible  way,  their  ear¬ 
nest  desire  to  promote  the  success  of  our 
venture.  My  instructions  were,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  to  proceed  to  Fundium,  a  small  town 
on  the  Salum  liver,  about  thirty  miles 
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from  the  sea,  and  in  territory  under  the 
protection  of  the  French,  although  I  was 
free,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  to 
take  up  any  other  position  which  might 
seem  more  advantageous  or  expedient. 

To  get  up  to  Fundium  was,  however,  a 
matter  of  no  little  difficulty.  What  is 
styled  the  Salum  river  on  the  charts  and 
maps  is  in  reality  a  long  and  comparative¬ 
ly  shallow  creek  full  of  mud-banks,  and 
lined  with  mangrove  swamps  :  the  en¬ 
trance  to  it  is  very  narrow  and  tortuous  ; 
there  is  a  bar  in  mid-channel  ;  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  low  character  of  the  coast 
there  are  no  good  leading  marks  such  as  a 
stranger  could  pick  up.  Moreover,  the 
Alecto  possessed  no  accurate  chart  of  the 
approach.  That  made  by  Captain  Bote- 
ler  in  1828,  although  subsequently  correct¬ 
ed,  is  no  longer  trustworthy,  as  the  depth 
and  configuration  of  the  channel  have 
completely  altered  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  Luckily  I  was  able  to  obtain, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  captain  of  the 
Teiieriffe,  a  small  sketch  chart  made  by 
the  master  of  a  French  trading  vessel  ; 
and  at  Goree  I  was  furnished,  thanks  to 
the  courtesy  of  the  captain  of  the  port, 
with  some  official  directions  as  to  the  mode 
of  entrance  which  had  been  recently  issued 
by  the  French  Hydrographic  Department. 
In  addition.  Captain  Lang,  of  the  Alecto, 
obtained  the  best  local  assistance  available 
in  the  shape  of  a  Wolof  pilot,  who  pro¬ 
fessed  every  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
take  the  vessel  up  the  creek— a  confidence 
based,  I  verily  believe,  upon  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  from  his  enormous  height  he 
would  have  been  able,  in  the  event  of  the 
vessel  taking  the  ground,  to  walk  ashore. 
On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  April  2,  the 
Alecto,  with  our  instruments  safe  on  board, 
and  with  such  a  stock  of  provisions  as  she 
could  get,  dropped  down  the  Gambia  and 
anchored  for  the  night  a  few  miles  to  the 
southward  of  the  entrance  of  the  Salum. 
At  daybreak  next  morning  she  was  again 
under  weigh,  and  made  for  the  channel  on 
a  rising  tide.  The  outlook  was  not  very 
reassuring  :  the  yellow  turbid  water  all 
round  us  showed  how  shallow  the  sea  was, 
and  the  lines  of  breakers  on  every  hand 
sufficiently  indicated  where,  at  least,  the 
Alecto  would  not  float.  Sogce  Soak,  the 
Wolof  pilot,  quickly  showed  that,  meta¬ 
phorically  speaking,  he  was  considerably 
out  of  his  depth,  and  when  the  leadsman 
sung  out,  “  A  quarter  less  two,  ”  thesitua- 
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tion  became  extremely  interesting,  and  for 
a  moment  one  had  prospects  of  a  total 
eclipse  of  a  kind  rather  different  from  that 
we  had  come  out  to  see.  Thanks,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  vigilance  of  the  officers,  we 
shaved  the  bank  and  got  safely  over  the 
bar.  We  reached  our  destination  in  the 
early  afternoon,  and  came  to  near  the  wharf 
of  one  of  the  French  trading  companies. 

Fundium,  contrary  to  the  statement  on 
the  map  of  the  Intelligence  Department, 
which  places  it  to  the  north,  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Salum.  Here  the  bank 
is  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the 
water-level,  and  in  the  dry  season  there  are 
no  swamps  or  mangroves  near.  The  land 
is  one  vast  plain,  as  flat  as  the  Fen  dis¬ 
trict,  the  only  objects  breaking  the  mo¬ 
notonous  line  of  green  being  a  few  cocoa- 
nut  palms  and  cotton  or  baobab  trees,  and 
the  great  mounds  of  ground-nuts  to  the 
rear  of  the  trading-stores.  The  popula¬ 
tion,  to  the  number  perhaps  of  two  thou¬ 
sand,  consists  mainly  of  Sereres  and 
Wolofs.  They  live  in  low  huts  of  cane, 
thatched  with  long  coarse  grass,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  squares  enclosed  by  a  light  bam¬ 
boo  stockade,  and  separated  by  broad  lanes 
set  regularly  at  right  angles. 

The  ground-nut,  or  pea-nut,  or  monkey- 
nut,  is  the  chief  article  of  export  from  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  is  the  fruit  of 
Arachis  hypogcea.  This,  which  is  a  legu¬ 
minous  plant,  has  the  peculiarity  of  push¬ 
ing  its  pod  down  into  the  ground,  where 
the  seed  matures,  when  it  is  dug  up  and 
dried.  It  contains  upward  of  half  its 
weight  of  a  non-drying  oil,  and  is  sent 
mainly  to  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Rot¬ 
terdam,  to  the  extent  of  some  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  tons  a  year,  to  be  made  into  the 
finest  Lucca  oil,  Grnyere  cheese,  and 
Dutch  butter. 

As  the  Alecto  drew  up  to  her  anchorage 
near  the  wharf,  we  quickly  perceived  that 
other  people,  in  addition  to  ourselves,  had 
discovered  the  advantages  of  Fundium  as 
an  observing  station.  Two  small  equato- 
rials  showed  themselves  above  one  of  the 
stockades,  near  a  light  iron  structure,  evi¬ 
dently  of  recent  erection.  It  was  with  no 
surprise,  therefore,  that  when  the  health 
officer  came  off,  we  learned  that  M.  Des- 
landres,  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  and 
who,  we  knew,  had  been  sent  out  to  Sene¬ 
gal  by  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  eclipse,  had  established  himself 
at  the  place. 
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Before  nightfall  of  the  day  of  arrival  a 
considerable  number  of  the  packing-cases 
containing  the  instruments  were  landed, 
and  the  rest  were  brought  on  the  ground 
before  the  close  of  the  next  day.  But  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  work  during  the 
noontide  heat ;  and  hence  we  arranged 
our  working-hours  as  far  as  possible  dur¬ 
ing  the  cooler  parts  of  the  day.  We  were 
ashore  each  morning  at  about  seven,  after 
an  early  cup  of  cocoa  and  the  indispensable 
ration  of  quinine,  and  knocked  ofif  at  about 
eleven,  going  on  shore  again  at  about 
four,  and  working  until  sundown.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  morning  it  was  occasionally 
even  chilly,  and  the  nights  on  shipboard 
were  always  cool  and  refreshing.  A  varia¬ 
tion  of  from  20°  to  25°  F.  was  not  un¬ 
common  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  erection  of  the  huts  and  instruments 
went  on  rapidly,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
week  everything  was  in  adjustment,  and 
we  had  a  clear  six  days  before  us  for  drill 
and  final  preparations.  Our  main  trouble 
was  the  dust,  which  was  excessively  fine 
and  light  ;  however,  by  covering  the 
ground  on  which  the  huts  stood  with 
layers  of  the  shells  of  some  variety  of 
Cardium,  which  were  found  in  large  num¬ 
bers  near  the  beach,  we  to  some  extent 
kept  down  the  cloud  which  every  footfall 
otherwise  raised. 

The  systematic  drill,  as  usual,  revealed 
many  weak  places.  The  air  was  at  all 
times  very  dry  ;  at  noon  there  was  often 
a  difference  of  about  20°  between  the  wet 
and  dry  bulb  thermometers,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  day  before  the  eclipse, 
there  was  not  even  a  trace  of  dew  at  night. 
This  excessive  dryness,  combined  with  the 
high  temperature  at  noon — it  occasionally 
rose  to  110°  or  112°  in  the  huts — was  very 
trying  to  the  woodwork  of  the  cameras  and 
slides,  and  frequent  ro-adjustments  were 
necessary  in  consequence.  These  drills 
or  rehearsals  can  hardly  be  too  frequent, 
for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success 
that  everything  should  run  smoothly,  and 
that  the  observers  should  do  their  work 
with  the  confidence  and  mechanical  preci¬ 
sion  which  frequent  repetition  can  alone 
ensure.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we 
had  only  about  four  minutes  in  which  to 
carry  out  our  programme,  and  that  the 
jamming  of  a  slide,  or  a  hitch  in  the  run¬ 
ning  of  an  equatorial  clock,  might  throw 
an  instrument  completely  out  of  gear  or 
jeopardize  a  whole  series  of  observations, 
Nbw  Sbbibs. — VoL.  LVIII.,  No.  3. 


These  drills  took  place,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  late  afternoon,  so  as  to  spare 
the  men  as  much  exposure  to  the  sun  as 
possible.  Later  on  they  were  made  at 
about  the  actual  time  of  the  eclipse,  that 
is,  at  about  2  p.m.,  and  occasionally  after 
sunset,  in  order  to  accustom  the  observers 
to  the  gloom  of  totality. 

On  the  day  preceding  that  of  the  eclipse 
the  French  gunboat  Brandon  came  up  the 
river,  bringing  with  her  the  Governor  of 
Senegal.  His  Excellency  M.  de  la  Mothe, 
together  with  the  administrator  of  the 
district,  M.  Aliys,  to  whom  the  expedition 
is  indebted  for  many  courtesies,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  English  camp  and  witnessed 
the  final  rehearsal  of  our  operations. 
They  arranged  for  a  guard  to  protect  the 
enclosure  during  the  time  of  the  eclipse, 
and  gave  orders  that  all  chanting,  scream¬ 
ing,  or  beating  of  tom-toms  in  the  village 
was  to  be  forbidden. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  the  weather 
changed  slightly  for  the  worse  ;  the  wind 
went  round  to  the  west,  the  temperature 
fell  considerably,  and  there  was  much  more 
cloud  and  haze  in  the  sky,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  dew  in  the  evening. 

On  Sunday,  the  16th,  the  day  of  the 
eclipse,  although  the  morning  was  bright 
and  clear,  the  effects  of  the  comparatively 
moist  winds  from  the  sea  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  changed  color  of  the  sky  and  the 
prevalence  of  thin  haze.  Still  the  sky  was 
almost  cloudless,  save  for  a  few'  thin  wispy 
cirri,  whiclr  floated  almost  motionless  near 
the  horizon.  A  gentle  air  from  the  west 
made  scarce  a  ripple  on  the  yellow  waters 
of  the  Salum.  As  the  day  advanced,  the 
sky  became  even  lighter  in  color,  and 
there  was  a  perceptible  haze  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  sun  ;  the  wind  almost  died 
away,  and  everything  betokened  that  we 
should  have  to  face — as  indeed  we  fer¬ 
vently  hoped  might  be  the  case — the  piti¬ 
less  glare  of  that  fiercest  of  all  suns — the 
African  sun  at  noon.  At  12.30  our  party 
went  ashore,  the  huts  were  uncovered,  the 
equatorials  adjusted,  clocks  wound,  and 
the  instruments  set  running  on  the  sun. 
Shortly  before  2  p.m.  the  officers  and  men 
from  the  Alecto,  bringing  their  lanterns, 
came  to  the  camp  and  took  up  their  sev¬ 
eral  positions.  As  the  light  waned  there 
was  a  distinct  feeling  of  chilliness  in  the 
air,  and  the  wind  suddenly  rose  in  sharp 
short  gusts.  The  few  natives  who  had 
congregated  round  the  stockade  began  to 
20 
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show  signs  of  trepidation,  but  no  sound  of 
distress  or  fear  was  heard  save  the  plain¬ 
tive  cry  of  a  tethered  goat  near  the  ad- 
ministratoi’s  house.  There  was  a  great 
hush  as  the  last  gleam  of  sunlight  died 
away.  The  corona  seemed  almost  to  flash 
into  existence,  so  suddenly  did  its  light 
grow  in  intensity.  Faint  indications  of 
its  appearance  could,  indeed,  be  perceived 
on  the  photometer  screen  some  seconds 
before  the  last  trace  of  the  yellow  crescent 
disappeared.  The  phenomenon  known  as 
“  Baily’s  beads”  was  plainly  visible.  The 
lower  corona  was  wonderfully  bright,  and 
a  whole  row  of  prominences  started  into 
view.  The  panaches,  sheafs,  and  other 
evidences  of  “  stiucture”  were  distinctly 
marked  on  tho  white  screen.  The  general 
sky  illumination  was  so  great  that  only 
some  five  or  six  stars  were  visible.  The 
gloom,  indeed,  was  nothing  like  so  intense 
as  I  had  seen  in  previous  eclipses,  and 
there  would  have  been  little  difficulty  in 
reading  the  second-hand  of  the  chronome¬ 
ter  or  the  scales  of  the  ammeters  without 
the  aid  of  the  lighted  lanterns.  And  now 
the  oft-repeated  programme  was  being 
gone  through  for  the  last  time  with  a 
quickened  sense  and  a  concentrated  ear¬ 
nestness  springing  from  the  consciousness 
that  the  veritable  four  minutes — the  240 
and  odd  seconds — on  which  our  thoughts 
for  months  past  had  been  dwelling  were 
now  speeding  away,  and  that  with  the 
first  rush  of  sunlight  on  the  other  side  of 
the  black  disk  of  the  moon  our  oppoituni- 
ties  would  be  gone  forever.  The  silence 
wav  most  impressive  ;  it  was  broken  by 
the  stentorian  voice  of  the  quartermaster 
as  he  told  us  at  intervals,  by  the  aid  of  his 
log  glass,  the  number  of  seconds  that  still 
remained  to  us.  Xow  and  again,  too, 
one  heard  from  the  adjoining  huts  the 
command  to  expose,  and  the  sharp  click  of 
the  carriers  as  slide  after  slide  was  inserted 
and  withdrawn.  Thanks  to  the  repeated 
drills,  everything  went  with  the  smooth¬ 
ness  and  regularity  of  clockwork.  There 
was  no  hitch  or  stoppage,  and  no  undue 
haste  on  the  part  of  anybody.  Sergeant 
Kearney  secured  ten  out  of  the  twelve 
corona  pictures  that  he  had  been  instruct¬ 
ed  to  make.  Mr.  Fowler,  in  all,  made 
thirty  exposures  in  the  prismatic  camera, 
including  a  number  taken  during  the  five 
minutes  before  and  after  totality  ;  and 
Captain  Hills  obtained  both  his  slit  spec¬ 
troscope  photographs.  Mr.  Gray  and  I 
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made  twenty  photometric  measurements  of 
the  light  from  different  parts  of  the  corona, 
and  Mr.  Forbes  obtained  eleven  concordant 
observations  of  its  total  intensity.  The 
full  measure  of  our  success  was  not  yet 
known  to  us,  but  every  man  had  the  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  that  he  had  secured 
enough  to  make  the  eclipse  of  April  16, 
1893,  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  best  ob¬ 
served  eclipses  of  recent  times,  and  that 
his  work,  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  much 
personal  comfort,  and  under  the  trying 
circumstances  of  a  fierce  temperature  and 
an  unhealthy  climate,  would  contribute 
toward  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most 
profoundly  interesting  of  all  physical  prob¬ 
lems. 

After  a  short  rest  the  command, 
“  Down  huts,”  was  given,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  Alecto,  with  all  our  cases  once 
more  packed  and  safely  stowed,  was  grop¬ 
ing  her  way  among  the  shallows  and  banks 
of  the  Salum  down  to  the  sea.  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  our  green-canvassed  structures  and 
of  the  strange  instruments  of  brass  and 
iron  with  which  we  English  sought  to 
shoot  the  moon  for  trying  to  eat  up  the 
sun  has  now  doubtless  become  one  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Wolofs  and  Sereres  of 
Fundiurn. 

M.  Deslandres,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was 
not  less  successful.  In  a  communication 
which  he  has  just  made  to  the  French 
Academy  he  gives  a  brief  account  of  some 
of  the  main  results  he  has  gathered  from 
the  photographs  which  he  was  able  to 
take.  His  instrumental  equipment  enabled 
him  to  obtain  photographs  of  the  corona, 
to  study  its  spectrum,  to  examine  the 
coronal  light  in  the  most  refrangible  pait 
of  the  ultra-violet,  and  to  measure  the  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  corona  by  the  method  of  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  lines  in  its  spectrum. 
His  coronal  photographs  showed  luminous 
jets  of  a  length  equal  to  twice  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  sun,  while  the  general  form  was 
similar  to  that  usually  observed  at  times 
of  maximum  sun  spot  frequency.  The 
spectrum  photographs  have  revealed  tho 
existence  of  at  least  fifteen  new  coronal 
and  chromospheric  lines.  But  the  most 
novel  of  M.  Deslandres’s  observations  re¬ 
late  to  the  rotation  of  the  corona.  His 
negatives  showed  the  spectra  of  two  points 
on  exactly  opposite  sides  of  the  corona, 
situated  in  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  sun, 
at  a  distance  equal  to  two-thirds  of  his 
diameter.  The  lines  in  the  spectra  indi- 
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cated  large  diaplaccments,  and  from  the 
measurements  M.  Deslandres  concludes 
that  the  corona  must  travel  nearly  with 
the  disk  in  its  motion,  and  thus  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  periodical  rotational  move¬ 
ment. 

M.  Bigourdan,  who  had  been  stationed 
at  Joal,  on  the  coast  of  Senegal,  since 
December  last,  for  the  purpose  of  observ¬ 
ing  southern  nebulae  and  making  pendu¬ 
lum  observations,  was  commissioned  by 
the  Bureau  des  Longitudes  to  search  dur¬ 
ing  the  eclipse  for  the  intra-mercurial 
planet  which  Leverrier  assumed  to  exist, 
and  which  he  named  Vulcan.  M.  Bigour- 
dan  was  also  requested  to  make  careful 
determinations  of  all  the  four  contacts, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  additional  data 
for  correcting  the  tables  of  the  motion  of 
the  sun  and  moon. 

As  regards  Vulcan,  M.  Bigourdan  was 
not  more  successful  than  his  predecessors, 
but  he  determined  with  great  accuracy  the 
time  of  the  total  phase  at  Joal,  which  he 
found  to  be  4  min.  1  sec.  My  own  ob¬ 
servations  at  Fundium,  which  is  about  as 
much  to  the  south  of  the  probable  central 
line  as  Joal  is  to  the  north,  gave  4  min.  3 
sec.  as  the  time  of  totality,  which  is  in 
very  fair  accord  with  M.  Bigourdan’s  de¬ 
termination.  M.  Coculesco,  a  young  Rou¬ 
manian  astronomer,  who  volunteered  to 
accompany  M.  Deslandres  to  Fundium, 
found  4  min.  11  sec. 

As  yet  we  have  only  meagre  information 
of  the  results  obtained  by  other  observers. 
In  spite  of  the  many  chances  against  them, 
Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Shackleton  were  suc¬ 
cessful  at  Para  Guru.  Although  large 
portions  of  the  sky  were  covered  with 
cumuli,  the  sun  was  not  clouded  over  at 
the  period  of  totality  ;  the  atmosphere,  of 
course,  was  nearly  saturated  with  aqueous 
vapor,  but  no  haze  or  precipitation  of 
moisture  seems  to  have  occurred,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  remarkable  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  air  the  photographs  are 
certain  to  be  of  exceptional  interest. 

The  Americans,  who  were  mainly  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Chili,  were  equally  fortunate. 
At  Minas  Aris,  the  Harvard  College  sta¬ 
tion,  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  said 
to  have  been  all  that  could  have  been 
wished  for  ;  there  was  no  passing  cloud  or 
haze  to  mar  the  observations.  The  corona 
is  reported  by  Professor  Pickering  to  re¬ 
semble  that  of  1857,  as  portrayed  by 
Liais,  and  that  of  1871,  as  observed  by 


Captain  Tupman.  There  were  four  stream¬ 
ers,  two  of  which  had  a  length  exceeding 
the  sun’s  radius,  or  stretching  out  more 
than  435,000  miles.  Several  dark  rifts 
were  visible,  extending  outward  from  the 
moon’s  limb  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the 
corona.  No  rapid  movement  was  observed 
within  the  streamers.  The  moon  appeared 
of  almost  inky  blackness,  while  from  be¬ 
hind  it  streamed  out  on  all  sides  radiant 
filaments,  beams,  and  sheets  of  pearly 
light.  The  inner  corona  was  of  dazzling 
brightness,  but  still  more  dazzling  were 
the  eruptive  prominences  which  blazed 
through  it,  to  use  the  words  of  Professor 
Young,  like  carbuncles.  Generally,  the 
inner  corona  had  a  uniform  altitude,  form¬ 
ing  a  ring  of  four  minutes  of  arc  in  width, 
but  separated  with  more  or  less  definite¬ 
ness  from  the  outer  corona,  which  pro¬ 
jected  to  a  far  greater  distance,  and  was 
much  more  irregular  in  shape.  The  outer 
corona  seems  to  have  been  much  larger 
than  in  1879  or  1889,  as,  indeed,  might 
have  been  expected  at  a  period  of  maxi¬ 
mum  solar  energy.  The  party  seems  to 
have  been  successful  in  photographing  for 
the  first  time  the  “  reversing  layer”  of  the 
solar  atmosphere. 

Professor  Schaeberle,  from  the  Lick 
Observatory,  who  observed  at  Mina 
Bronces,  in  the  Desert  of  Atacama,  re¬ 
ports  that  the  corona  was  similar  to  that 
of  1883.  He  obtained  in  all  fifty  photo¬ 
graphs,  eight  of  which  are  ten  by  twenty 
inches  in  size,  and  one  of  which  shows  an 
image  of  the  sun  four  inches  in  diameter, 
the  corona  covering  a  plate  eighteen  by 
twenty-two  inches — a  truly  “  record”  re¬ 
sult.  The  photographs  are  said  to  afford 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  corona 
which  is  associated  with  Professor  Schae- 
berle’s  name. 

I  cannot  close  without  some  reference 
to  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  are  under  to 
Captain  Lang  and  his  officers,  for  the 
readiness,  zeal,  and  intelligence  with  which 
they  co-operated  in  our  work.  Indeed, 
the  whole  crew  of  the  gunboat  did  all  in 
their  power,  often  hinder  circumstances  of 
no  little  personal  hardship,  to  minister  to 
our  success,  and  to  contribute  to  our  com¬ 
fort.  The  best-laid  schemes  of  astrono¬ 
mers,  as  of  other  men,  ‘‘  gang  aft  a  gley.” 
There  is  a  spanner  to  make,  or  a  bit  of 
soldering  to  be  done,  or  a  piece  of  wood- 
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work  to  be  altered.  Assistance  of  this 
kind  was  always  most  cheerfully  and 
promptly  rendered.  Lastly,  it  remains  to 
be  said,  the  recollection  of  the  hospitality 
of  II.M.S.  Alecto  and  of  II.M.S.  Blonde, 


which  took  us  away  from  the  fever-stricken 
coast,  will  ever  remain  one  of  the  pleas¬ 
antest  of  the  associations  connected  with 
the  successful  expedition  of  the  African 
eclipse  party. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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A  SINGULARLY  interesting  little  volume, 
truly  unique  of  its  kind,  has  been  lately 
published  in  Paris.*  It  is  the  diary  of  a 
child,  daughter  of  the  martyred  King 
Louis  XVI.,  who  alone  of  the  royal  fam¬ 
ily  survived  the  terrible  events  of  1789-94, 
and  who,  during  her  captivity  in  the 
Tower,  had  kept  a  record  of  the  harrow¬ 
ing  march  of  events  which  successively  de¬ 
prived  her  of  father,  mother,  aunt,  and 
brother  ;  blighting  the  May-day  of  her 
youth  ere  it  had  well  unclosed,  and  leav¬ 
ing  her  at  the  threshold  of  life  a  saddened 
and  sobered  woman. 

We  are  often  told  nowadays  that  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  care  to  hear  anything  further 
about  the  great  French  Revolution  ;  that 
its  stock  of  horrors  has  been  so  widely 
illustrated  by  brush  and  pen  as  to  afford 
no  further  material  for  picture  or  ro¬ 
mance, — the  sufferings  of  the  martyr-king 
and  of  his  family  so  exhaustively  treated 
as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  producing 
the  faintest  emotion  in  the  breast  of  a 
blase  and  satiated  generation.  Yet  when 
— as  in  the  present  case — a  voice  reaches 
us,  so  to  say,  from  the  grave,  relating 
with  the  authority  of  an  eyewitness  the 
story  of  last  century’s  great  tragedy,  in 
simple,  childlike  language,  and  with  an 
absolute  veracity  of  detail  which  brings  be¬ 
fore  us  the  scenes  described  with  a  vivid¬ 
ness  unachieved  by  the  ablest  historian,  is 
not  the  tale  thus  told  of  far  deeper  and 
more  pungent  interest  than  the  most  thrill¬ 
ing  romance  that  ever  was  penned  ? 

The  original  manuscript  of  these  mem¬ 
oirs,  which  it  is  our  purpose  here  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  is  traced,  as  we  are  told  in  the  pref¬ 
ace,  in  a  common  school  copy-book  of 
extremely  coarse  paper  containing  thirty- 


*  Memoire  ecrit  par  Marie-Therese  Char¬ 
lotte  de  France,  sur  la  captivity  des  Princes 
et  Princesses  ses  Parents  depuis  le  10  Aout 
1792  jusqu’a  la  mort  de  son  fr^re  arrivee  le  9 
Juin  1795.  Pnblie  sur  le  mannscrit  anto- 
grapbe  appartenant  a  Madame  la  Dnehesse  de 
Madrid.  Paris  :  Plon,  Nourrit  et  €*«• 


five  and  a  half  written  pages  of  31  centi¬ 
metres  height  and  22  centimetres  breadth. 
This  copy-book  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
the  same  coarse  paper,  bearing  this  in¬ 
scription  : — 

‘  ‘  Mhnoire 

icrit  par  Marie-  Therese  Charlotte 
de  France, 
sur  la  captivUe 

des  Princes  et  Princesses  ses  Parents 
depuis  le  10  Aoiii  1792 
jusqu’a  la  mort  de  sonfrere 
arrivee  le  9  Juin  1795.” 

In  order  to  introduce  this  interesting 
journal  to  the  English  reader,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  transcribe  the  opening 
words  of  the  distinguished  French  writer 
(the  Marquis  Costa  de  Beauregard)  to 
whose  able  pen  we  already  owe  many  in¬ 
teresting  works  relating  to  the  history  of 
those  times. 

“  A  hnndred  years  have  passed  since  the 
King  Louis  XVI.  entered  the  Temple,*  and 
since  his  daughter  Madame  Royale,  in  tracing 
the  first  lines  of  this  memoir,  opened  the 
mournful  account  where  were  successively  to 
be  recorded  the  tortures  and  outrages  of  each 
day. 

The  irregular  lines  of  her  manuscript  are, 
so  to  say,  still  quivering  with  the  tremulous 
motion  of  her  little  hand  and  the  accelerated 
beatings  of  her  heart.  Like  that  strange  in¬ 
strument  which  has  succeeded  in  imprisoning 
sound,  this  writing  has  become  the  receptacle 
of  infinite  sufferings.  And  as  moaning  these 
now  escape,  childlike  yet,  despite  the  century 
in  which  they  have  grown  old,  can  there  re¬ 
main  a  soul  unthrilled  by  the  sound  ? 

”  Their  voices,  alas  1  do  not  stray  through 
the  playgrounds  of  imagination.  What  they 
are  re-telling  here  is  a  true  history,  where 
ignoble  buffets  and  a  crown  of  thorns  have  left 
their  mark  as  on  Veronica’s  veil. 

”  This  passion-story  likewise  is  entitled  to 
its  centenary  !  When  on  the  threshold  of  1893 
France  turns  back  to  salute  once  more  her 
great  ancestors,  does  not  justice  demand  that 


*  August  13,  1792. 
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above  their  heads  she  should  contemplate 
those  whom  they  have  crucified  ? 

***** 

“  Nothing  more  would  remain  to  be  said  as 
introduction  to  the  memoir  of  Madame  Roy- 
ale,  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  make  known 
how  it  came  to  reach  us,  and  if  some  hitherto 
unedited  letters  were  not  there  to  complete, 
by  the  account  of  her  departure  from  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  that  of  her  terrible  captivity.  ” 

The  chronicler  goes  on  to  relate  how, 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1795,  Madame  Roy- 
ale,  who,  since  the  departure  of  her  aunt 
Madame  Elisabeth,  had  reached  that  ex¬ 
tremity  of  suffering  where  all  hope  of 
remedy,  relief,  or  consolation  has  ceased 
to  be,  heard  her  prison  door  open.  She 
was  reading  at  the  time,  and  did  not  even 
turn  round  her  head,  trembling  to  encoun¬ 
ter  the  face  of  some  bloodthirsty  monster. 
But  no  ;  the  new-comer  was  a  woman, 
who  fell  down  at  her  feet,  and  the  young 
princess  saw  two  tearful  eyes  regarding 
her  with  an  unmistakable  expression  of 
affection. 

The  stranger  told  her  name — Madeleine 
Hilaire  la  Rochette,  wife  of  one  citizen 
Bocquet  Chanterenne.  Having  heard  that 
the  committee  of  general  security  had  de¬ 
cided  to  place  a  woman  as  companion  to 
the  daughter  of  Louis  Capet,  she  had 
offered  herself,  inspired  by  a  secret  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  king’s  unfortunate  daughter, 
and  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  her  nomi¬ 
nation,  in  recognition  of  certain  services 
rendered  to  the  Republic  by  her  hu.sband 
as  well  as  her  father. 

Instantaneously  all  the  pent-up  affection 
of  Madame  Royale’s  young  heart,  which 
during  the  last  sad  years  had  been  fam¬ 
ished  and  starved  from  want  of  love,  was 
transferred  to  this  new  companion.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Chanterenne’s  arrival  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  was  like  a  ray  of  sunshine,  come  just 
in  time  to  save  from  perishing  this  poor 
little  prison  flower,  deprived  so  long  of 
air  and  light. 

On  Madame  de  Chanterenne  likewise 
devolves  the  painful  duty  of  breaking  to 
Madame  Royale  the  deaths  of  her  mother, 
aunt,  and  brother,  and  there  are  few 
things  in  history  more  intensely  tragic 
than  the  following  scrap  of  dialogue  re¬ 
corded  by  M.  de  Boauchesne  in  his  work 
entitled  “  Louis  XVIl.”  : — 

“  ‘  Madam, e  has  no  more  parents.’ 

“  ‘  And  my  brother  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  No  more  brother.’ 

“  ‘  And  my  aunt  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  No  more  aunt.’  ” 


Despite,  however,  the  terrible  sufferiiijtS 
she  has  undergone,  Madame  Royale  is  still 
a  child  at  heart,  and  it  is  inexpressibly 
touching  to  see  how,  under  the  unwontid 
influence  of  sympathetic  affection,  her 
long-forgotten  gayety  reasserts  itself  in 
unexpected  fashion.  Within  a  very  few 
days  of  her  new  friend’s  arrival  into  the 
Temple,  we  find  the  Princess  writing  play¬ 
ful  little  notes  to  Madame  de  Chanterenne, 
whose  more  formal  appellation  is  soon  ex¬ 
changed  for  her  Christian  name  of  Renee, 
caressingly  metamorphosed  into  Renete  ; 
and  it  is  into  this  friend’s  trusty  bands 
that  Madame  Royale,' on  leaving  the  Tem¬ 
ple  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1795,  deposits  the  precious  MS. 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Madame  de  Chanterenne  did  not  accom¬ 
pany  the  Princess  on  her  journey  to  Vien¬ 
na,  for  the  Austrian  Emperor,  Joseph  II., 
had  made  the  cruel  stipulation — for  what 
reason  is  not  very  apparent — that  none  of 
the  women  attached  to  Madame  Royale 
during  her  captivity  in  the  Temple  were 
to  remain  with  her  when  she  left  the  coun¬ 
try.  That  poor  Madame  de  Chanterenne 
was  cruelly  wounded  by  this  hard  decree 
is  sufficiently  betrayed  by  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  her  by  Madame  Royale 
on  the  eve  of  her  departure,  and  which 
furnishes  the  best  possible  proof  of  the 
young  princess’s  tender  heart  as  well  as  of 
her  wholesome  common-sense. 

“  My  dear,  good,  little  Renete,  do  not  grieve 
so  much  :  you  increase  my  grief  by  your  own. 
Can  you  believe  that  I  shall  ever  change  tow¬ 
ard  yon?  No,  never.  I  shall  always  have 
pleasure  in  remembering  my  little  Renete.  I 
hope  to  see  you  again.  Nothing  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  As  to  the  present  moment.  I  beg  you  to 
keep  calm,  and,  above  all,  to  grieve  less  and 
not  to  fall  ill.  You  are  a  philosopher— well, 
try  to  be  so  just  now. 

“  To-morrow  will  be  a  very  sad  day  for  yon. 
But,  my  Renete,  try  to  occupy  yourself — think 
of  the  happiness  of  seeing  your  family  again. 
It  is  so  sweet  to  be  with  our  relations  and 
friends.  Do  not  think  of  me  too  much,  since 
it  afflicts  you.  I  shall  have  every  care  for  the 
persons  whom  you  recommend  to  me,  and, 
above  all,  I  shall  remember  you  and  your  re¬ 
spectable  family.  I  thank  you,  my  Renete, 
for  all  your  goodness  and  obligingness  toward 
me  during  the  six  months  we  have  spent  to¬ 
gether  :  I  shall  never  forget  that  time.  I  end, 
my  RenOte,  for  I  know  not  what  I  am  saying. 
To-day  is  a  great  day  for  me,  and  my  head  is 
troubled. 

“  Farewell,  lovely,  good,  sw'eet.  amiable,  gay, 
obliging,  frank,  charming  Rengte.” 

As  this  manuscript,  as  well  as  all  the 
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letters  of  Madame  Rojale,  had  not  left  the 
hands  of  Renete,  they  might  be  supposed 
to  be  absolutely  inedited.  Such,  however, 
is  not  quite  the  case,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
the  record  of  the  captivity  in  the  Temple 
is  concerned  ;  and,  as  the  narrator  goes  on 
to  explain,  the  public  may  have  caught 
stray  glimpses  of  it  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  ; — 

One  day  at  Mittau,  it  seems,  Madame 
Royale  desired  to  have  back  the  MS. 
which  she  had  given  to  Renete.  This 
was  in  1805.  Did  she  wish,  perhaps,  to 
compare  her  prison  sufferings  with  those 
which  she  had  to  endure  after  her  de¬ 
parture  from  France  ?  Perhaps.  Howso¬ 
ever  this  may  have  been,  Madame  re¬ 
claimed  the  MS.  from  Madame  de  Chan- 
terenne  by  the  hands  of  the  faithful  Clery, 
and  herself  made  of  it  a  copy.  She  added 
a  few  phrases,  suppressed  a  few  others, 
and  finally,  on  her  return  to  France,  she 
sent  back  to  Renete  the  original  so  much 
prized  by  her. 

The  copy  made  at  Mittau  was  given  to 
Madame  de  Soucy,  probably  in  memory 
of  the  journey  in  which  she  had,  after  the 
departure  from  the  Temple,  accompanied 
Madame  to  Vienna. 

How  and  why  Madame  de  Soucy  per¬ 
mitted  herself  in  1823  to  print  these  pages, 
is  what  we  are  unable  to  say.  But  she 
did  so,  and  great  indeed  was  Madame  the 
Duchesse  d’Angouleme’s  displeasure  on 
learning  this  indiscretion. 

By  her  orders  all  the  copies  that  could 
be  discovered  were  bought  up  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  Of  these,  two  or  three,  perhaps, 
had  escaped  the  search.  Monsieur  Nette- 
rnent  had  taken  cognizance  of  them. 
Monsieur  de  Pastoret  made  use  of  this 
source,  from  which  likewise  Monsreur  de 
Beauchesne  made  numerous  extracts. 
Finally,  Monsieur  lo  Baron  de  Saint- 
Amand  has  drawn  from  it  largely  for  his 
book  entitled  “  La  Jeunesse  de  Madame 
la  Duchesse  d’Angouleme.” 

But  these  different  publications  only 
serve  to  accentuate  the  interest  of  these 
reminiscences,  which  until  now  have  never 
been  published  in  their  authentic  text. 

Monsieur  de  Pastoret,  in  especial,  has 
treated  the  writing  of  Madame  in  such 
cavalier  fashion  as  to  deprive  it  of  the 
great  character  of  simplicity,  surest  proof 
of  this  relic’s  authenticity. 

“  A  relic  indeed,  whose  strange  destiny  bears 
some  analogy  to  that  of  the  saint  who  has  be¬ 


queathed  it  to  ns  ;  stoim-tossed  until  a  last 
wave  has  brought  it  to  Frohsdorf. 

“A  few  months  only  before  the  death  of 
Monseigneur  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  the 
grandson  of  Madame  de  Chanteret  had  sent 
the  MS.  to  the  prince  as  a  sort  of  supreme 
homage. 

“  Madame,  the  (late)  Duchess  of  Madrid,  in¬ 
herited  this  treasure  in  her  uncle’s  succes¬ 
sion  ;  and  it  was  at  Viareggio  that  the  august 
princess  permitted  that  the  autograph  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Royale  should  be,  so  to  say,  retraced  by 
a  faithful  hand.”  * 

In  giving  the  following  extracts  from 
the  journal  of  Madame  Royale,  wo  have 
carefully  preserved  the  faulty  spelling  of 
some  of  the  proper  names,  as  well  as  the 
omission  of  certain  words  which  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  original  MS.,  but  which, 
for  the  reader’s  elucidation,  have  been 
parenthetically  inserted. 

Extbacts  feom  the  -Jouenal  of  Madame 
Royale. 

“  The  king,  my  father,  arrived  at  the  Tem¬ 
ple  with  his  family,  Monday  the  13th  of  Au¬ 
gust  1792,  at  7  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

”  The  cannoneers  wished  to  conduct  my  fa¬ 
ther  alone  to  the  tower  and  leave  us  at  the  cas¬ 
tle.  Manuel  had  received  on  the  way  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  commune  to  conduct  us  all  to  the 
tower. 

”  Pethion  [Petion]  calmed  the  rage  of  the 
cannoneers,  and  we  entered  the  castle.  The 
municipals  kept  my  father  in  view.  Pethion 
went  away.  Manuel  remained. 

“  My  father  supped  with  us.  My  brother 
was  dying  of  sleep.  Madame  de  Tourzelle 
conducted  him  at  eleven  o’clock  to  the  tower, 
which  was  decisively  to  be  our  lodging. 

“  My  father  arrived  at  the  tower  with  us  at 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning  :  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  here  prepared.  My  aunt  slept  in  a  kitchen, 
and  it  is  said  that  Manuel  was  ashamed  in 
leading  her  there. 

A  *  *  A  A 

”  On  the  second  day  there  was  brought  to 
us  during  dinner  a  decree  of  the  commune, 
ordering  the  departure  of  those  persons  who 
had  come  with  us. 

‘‘  My  father  and  mother  opposed  this,  as 
did  likewise  the  municipals  on  guard  at  the 
Temple. 

“  'The  order  was  then  momentarily  revoked. 

”  We  spent  the  day  all  together. 

“  My  father  instructed  my  brother  in  geog¬ 
raphy  ;  my  mother  taught  him  history,  and 
made  him  learn  verses  ;  my  aunt  taught  him 
to  reckon. 

“  My  father  had  luckily  found  a  library, 
which  kept  him  occupied.  My  mother  had 
tapestry  to  work  at. 

*  A  *  A  * 

“  My  father  was  no  longer  treated  as  king  ; 
no  respect  was  shown  to  him,  and  he  was  not 


*  M.  Gabriel  de  Saint  Victor. 
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called  ‘  Sire,’ and  *  His  Majesty,’ but  ‘  Mon- 
sienr,’  or  ‘  Louis.’ 

“  The  municipals  were  always  seated  in  his 
chamber,  and  had  their  hats  on  their  [heads]. 
They  took  from  my  father  his  sword,  whicli 
he  still  had,  and  searched  his  pockets.  .  .  . 

“  Pethion  sent  Clery  to  my  father  to  servo 
him. 

“  Pethion  also  sent  as  turnkey  or  jailer, 
Rocher,  that  horrible  man  who  forced  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  door  on  the  20th  of  June  1792,  and 
thought  to  assassinate  him. 

“  This  man  was  always  at  the  tower,  and 
sought  to  torment  my  father  in  every  conceiv¬ 
able  fashion  :  now  he  would  sing  the  ‘  Car¬ 
magnole,’  and  a  thousand  other  horrors  ;  now 
he  would  send  a  puff  of  tobacco  smoke  at  him 
as  he  passed,  well  knowing  that  my  father  did 
not  like  the  odor  of  the  pipe. 

“  Ho  was  always  in  bed  when  we  went  to 
take  supper,  because  we  had  to  pass  through 
his  room  ;  sometimes  even  he  was  in  his  bed 
when  we  went  to  dinner. 

“  There  are  no  sorts  of  torments  and  insults 
which  he  did  not  invent.  My  father  bore 
everything  with  meekness,  forgiving  this  man 
with  all  his  heart.” 

The  passages  relating  to  the  Princesse 
de  Lainballe’s  death,  and  the  inhuman 
manner  in  which  the  Royal  family  were 
informed  of  the  event,  are  full  of  interest, 
affording  a  vivid  insight  into  those  mental 
toitures  which  assuredly  were  harder  to 
endure  than  even  the  personal  restraint 
and  physical  discomfort  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  On  the  morning  of  the 
3d  of  September  the  king  had  been  posi¬ 
tively  assured  of  the  wellbeing  of  Madame 
dc  Lamballe,  as  of  those  other  persons 
who  had  been  removed  to  La  Force  ;  but 
at  three  o’clock  of  that  same  afternoon 
they  heard  horrible  cries  proceeding  from 
the  rabble  outside,  accompanying  the  head 
of  the  murdered  princess,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  in  triumph  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole. 
On  inquiring  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  the 
king  was  coolly  informed  that  it  was  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Lamballe’s  head,  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  desired  to  show  him.  A  struggle  en¬ 
sued,  in  which  the  populace  endeavored 
to  force  the  prison  doors,  while  some  of 
the  guards,  with  a  last  remnant  of  human¬ 
ity,  were  desirous  of  shielding  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  princes  from  the  horror  of  a  spectacle 
which  even  upset  the  nerves  of  indifferent 
spectators.  Finally,  the  guards  had  to 
give  in,  and  permitted  a  deputation  of  six 
of  the  assassins  to  cany  Madame  de  Lam¬ 
balle’s  head  through  the  rooms  of  the 
tower,  stipulating  only  that  the  torso, 
which  they  had  likewise  desired  to  drag 
with  them,  should  be  left  at  the  door. 


This  horrible  scene  is  succeeded  by 
many  other  minor  affronts  and  petty  out¬ 
rages,  all  tending  to  aggravate  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners.  Some  ¬ 
times,  however,  among  the  guards  there 
happen  to  be  men  who  betray  feelings  of 
genuine  pity  and  attachment  for  the  cap¬ 
tives  under  their  charge,  and  to  each  of 
these  compassionate  individuals  the  Prin¬ 
cess  devotes  a  few  words  of  grateful  recog¬ 
nition.  Once  it  is  a  sentinel  who  had  a 
long  conversation  through  the  keyhole 
with  Madame  Elisabeth,  and  who  did 
nothing  but  weep  during  the  whole  time 
that  his  service  retained  him  at  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  “  I  know  not  what  has  become  of 
him,”  writes  Madame  Royale  ;  “  may 
heaven  reward  him  for  his  profound  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  king  !” 

Most  beautiful  and  edifying  it  is  to  see 
how,  though  condemned  to  a  life  of  dis¬ 
comfort  and  restraint,  and  harrowed  by 
suspense  as  to  their  ultimate  fate,  the  king 
and  queen  yet  continue  to  direct  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  education  with  methodical  preci¬ 
sion  ;  and  there  are  constant  allusions  made 
to  the  daily  tasks  and  exercises  which  have 
to  be  written  or  recited,  as  exactly  as  had 
ever  been  the  case  in  their  life  at  the 
Tuileries,  although  these  studies  were  car¬ 
ried  out  in  face  of  considerable  difficulties, 
for  the  journal  tells  us  that  whenever  Ma¬ 
dame  Royale  copied  out  extracts,  or  made 
arithmetical  tasks,  there  had  always  to  be 
a  municipal  who  looked  over  her  shoulder 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  she  was  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  treasonable  correspondence. 

It  is  probably  also  on  account  of  some 
such  suspicion,  that  pens,  paper,  ink,  and 
pencils  are  subsequently  ordered  to  be 
given  up  by  the  royal  prisoners — a  com¬ 
mand  which  is,  however,  obeyed  by  the 
king  and  queen  only  ;  while  Madame 
Elisabeth  and  her  niece,  with  admirable 
feminine  duplicity,  contrive  to  conceal 
their  writing  implements  from  the  Argus- 
eyed  searchers. 

Newspapers  reach  the  Temple  prison 
but  rarely,  and  then  only  when  a  number 
containing  some  specially  dastardly  attack 
on  the  monarch  is  carefully  conveyed  to 
his  notice. 

Madame  Royale’s  own  account  of  their 
.  daily  life  may  here  be  given  in  full  : — 

“  This  is  how  my  august  parents  spent  their 
days. 

“  My  father  rose  at  7  o’clock,  prayed  God 
till  eight,  then  dressed  himself  with  my  broth- 
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er  till  9  o’clock,  when  they  went  up  stairs  to 
my  mother  to  breakfast. 

“  After  breakfast  my  father  came  down  with 
my  brother,  to  whom  he  gave  lessons  till  11 
o’clock  ;  then  my  brother  played  till  noon, 
when  we  went  to  w'alk  all  together,  whatever 
might  be  the  w'eather,  because  the  guard 
which  was  relieved  at  that  hour,  wished  to  see 
my  father,  and  be  assured  of  his  presence  in 
the  Temple. 

“  The  walk  lasted  till  two  o’clock,  when  we 
dined  :  after  dinner  my  father  and  my  mother 
played  together  at  trictrac  or  at  piquet. 

“  At  4  o'clock  my  mother  returned  to  her 
room  with  my  brother,  because  my  father  then 
used  to  sleep. 

“  At  6  my  brother  came  down  ;  my  father 
made  him  learn  and  play  till  supper  time. 

“  At  9  o’clock  after  supper  my  mother 
promptly  undressed  my  brother  and  put  him 
to  bed.  After  this  we  wont  up,  and  my  father 
did  not  go  to  bed  till  eleven  o’clock. 

“  My  mother  led  nearly  the  same  life  :  she 
worked  very  much  at  tapestry.* 

“  They  gave  us  back  the  newspapers  in  order 
that  we  should  see  the  departure  of  the  stran¬ 
gers,  and  the  horrors  against  my  father  with 
which  they  were  filled.’  ’ 

We  shall  now  skip  some  intervening 
pages  of  the  journal  relating  to  the  king’s 
liial,  to  take  it  up  again  shortly  before  his 
execution. 

“  On  the  26th  of  December,  St.  Stephen’s 
Day,  my  father  made  his  will  because  he  ex- 
pected  to  be  assassinated  on  the  following 
day,  in  going  to  the  Convention.  On  the  26th 
my  father  went  still  to  the  bar  with  his  usual 
courage.  He  left  M.  Deseze  to  read  his  de¬ 
fence  :  he  went  away  at  eleven  o’clock  and  re¬ 
turned  at  3  o’clock.  My  father  saw  his  coun¬ 
sellors  every  day. 

“  At  last,  on  the  18th  of  January,  the  day 
on  w'hich  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  the 
municipals  entered  my  father’s  room  at  eleven 
o’clock,  and  told  him  that  they  had  orders  to 
keep  him  in  view.  My  father  asked  them  if 
his  fate  were  yet  decided,  but  was  assured 
that  such  was  not  the  case. 

“  On  the  following  morning  M.  de  Mal- 
sherbes  came  to  inform  my  father  that  the 
sentence  was  pronounced.  ‘  But,  sire,’  he 
added,  ‘  the  rascals  are  not  yet  the  masters, 
and  all  honest  people  will  come  to  save  your 
majesty  or  perish  at  your  feet.’  ‘  No,  M.  de 
Malsherbes,’  returned  my  father,  ‘  that  would 
compromise  many  persons, — would  unchain  a 
civil  war  in  Paris.  1  prefer  to  die,  and  I  beg 
you  to  order  them  from  me  to  make  no  move¬ 
ment  for  my  rescue.” 

The  detailed  account  of  the  king’s  last 
twenty-four  hours  only  tends  to  coniirm 
what  has  so  often  been  said  of  the  admir¬ 
able  fortitm’e  and  Christian  resignation 

*  Marie  Antoinette  was  most  industrious 
with  the  needle  :  a  set  of  chairs  worked  by 
her  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Castle  Frohsdorf. 


with  which  Louis  XVI.  met  his  awful 
and  unjustifiable  fate. 

He  dined  as  usual  on  the  day  preced¬ 
ing  his  execution,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
his  jailers,  who  had  expected  to  see  him 
attempt  his  life  from  terror  or  despair  ;  he 
gives  good  religious  counsels  to  the  son 
whom  he  is  embracing  for  the  last  time, 
recommending  him  to  nourish  no  thoughts 
of  revenge  toward  the  assassins  ;  and 
finally,  on  leaving  the  prison  to  go  to  the 
scaffold,  he  humbly  asks  pardon  of  an  in¬ 
solent  turnkey  whom  he  had  had  occasion 
to  reprimand  on  the  previous  day. 

Marie  Antoinette,  along  with  her  chil¬ 
dren,  had  desired  to  pass  the  last  night 
with  the  king  ;  but  this  he  refused,  hav¬ 
ing,  as  he  said,  need  of  rest  ;  and  he  se¬ 
cretly  gave  orders  that  they  are  not  to  be 
admitted  again  next  morning,  in  order  to 
spare  himself  and  them  the  agony  of  a 
final  leave-taking. 

“  The  morning  of  this  terrible  day,  after 
having  slumbered  through  the  night  with  a 
painful  sleep,  we  got  up. 

“  At  6  o’clock  our  door  was  opened,  and 
they  came  to  fetch  Mme.  Tison’s  prayer-book 
for  my  father’s  mass.  We  thought  that  we 
W’ere  going  to  go  down,  and  w^e  continued  to 
have  this  hope  till  the  joyful  cries  of  a  de¬ 
mented  populace  came  to  announce  to  us  that 
the  crime  was  accomplished. 

“  In  the  afternoon  my  mother  asked  to  see 
Clery,  who  had  been  with  my  father  in  his 
last  moments,  and  who  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  charged  with  messages  for  my  mother, — 
which  was  true,  for  my  father  had  charged 
Clery  to  restore  to  my  mother  his  wedding- 
ring,  saying  that  he  only  parted  from  it  with 
his  life. 

“  He  had  also  given  him,  for  my  mother,  a 
packet  of  her  hair,  saying  that  it  had  always 
been  dear  to  him. 

“  The  municipals  said  that  Clery  was  in  a 
dreadful  state,  and  could  not  come. 

“  My  mother  charged  the  commissaries  with 
her  demand  for  the  council  general,  as  well  us 
to  be  allowed  to  wear  mourning. 

“  Clery  was  refused, — my  mother  could  not 
see  him  ;  she  was  permitted  to  wear  mourn- 
ing. 

“  Clery  passed  another  month  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  after  which  he  was  put  at  liberty. 

“  We  received  a  little  more  freedom,  the 
guards  believing  that  we  were  going  to  be  sent 
away.  We  could  see  the  persons  who  brought 
our  mourning  garments,  but  in  presence  of 
the  municipals. 

“  The  grief  that  I  had  increased  the  pain  in 
my  foot :  my  doctor  Brunifr  [Brunyer]  was 
sent  for  and  the  surgeon  Lacaze  ;  they  cured 
me  in  a  month. 

“  “  My  mother  would  not  go  down  to  the  gar¬ 
den  to  take  the  air,  because  she  required  to 
pass  before  my  father’s  door,  and  that  grieved 
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her  too  much  ;  but,  fearing  lest  the  want  of 
air  should  do  harm  to  my  brother,  she  asked 
to  go  up  on  the  tower  at  the  end  of  February, 
which  was  granted. 

“  In  the  municipals’  chamber  it  was  noticed 
that  the  sealed  packet,  containing  my  father’s 
signet,  his  ring,  and  several  other  things,  had 
been  opened  :  the  seal  was  broken  and  the 
signet  carried  off.  The  municipals  were  dis¬ 
turbed,  but  they  ended  by  believing  that  it 
was  a  thief  who  had  taken  this  seal,  which 
was  set  in  gold.  The  person  who  had  taken 
it  was  well  intentioned, — it  was  not  a  robber. 
The  man  who  took  it  did  so  for  the  best,  but 
he  is  dead.” 

Soon  the  prison  life  began  to  tell  upon 
the  little  Dauphin,  and  his  sister  patheti¬ 
cally  informs  us  that  he  suffers  from  a 
chronic  stitch  in  the  side  which  prevents 
him  from  laughing.  Poor  little  boy  !  the 
wonder  is  rather  that  he  should  still  be 
able  to  extract  any  cause  for  merriment 
out  of  his  dismal  surroundings.  How¬ 
ever,  ins  laughing  days,  such  as  they  are, 
will  not  last  much  longer,  lie  is  first 
stricken  down  by  fever,  and  when  the 
agonized  mother  at  last  succeeds  in  ob¬ 
taining  medical  assistance  for  the  suffering 
child,  she  is  haunted  by  the  yet  greater 
terror  lest  the  medicines  prescribed  should 
contain  poison.  Scarcely  has  the  Dauphin 
recovered  from  this  hist  illness  than  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  Convention  ordains  that  he  is 
to  be  separated  from  his  family,  and  de¬ 
livered  over  to  the  charge  of  the  shoemaker 
Simon.  This  cruel  order  is  broken  to  the 
queen  on  the  3d  of  .luly  at  ten  o’clock  at 
night,  after  the  child  is  aheady  undressed 
and  in  bed.  On  learning  what  is  required 
of  him,  he  utters  fearful  cries,  and  throws 
himself  into  his  mother’s  arms,  demand¬ 
ing  not  to  be  separated  from  her  ;  but  de¬ 
spite  his  tears,  and  the  energy  with  whieh 
Marie  Antoinette  attempts  to  defend  her 
son  from  the  persecutors,  she  is  forced  to 
give  in,  and  herself  assists  him  with  hi.s 
clothes  in  order  that  he  may  accompany 
his  new  jailers — bitterly  weeping  as  she 
does  so,  as  though  she  had  foreseen  that 
she  was  never  to  see  her  son  again. 

“  My  mother  thought  herself  at  the  height 
of  misfortirne  at  this  separation  from  her  son. 
She  believed  him,  however,  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  honest  and  educated  man  :  her  despair 
increased  when  she  learned  that  Simon  the 
shoemaker,  whom  she  had  known  municipal, 
had  been  charged  with  the  person  of  her  un¬ 
fortunate  child. 

”  My  mother  asked  several  times  to  be  able 
to  see  him  without  being  able  to  obtain  it : 
my  brother  on  his  side  cried  fo  two  whole 


days,  unable  to  console  himself,  and  asking 
to  see  us. 

*  «  *  *  « 

”  We  often  ascended  the  tower.  My  broth- 
er  went  up  there  every  day,  and  my  mother’s 
only  pleasure  was  through  a  little  window  to 
see  him  pass  from  a  distance  :  she  remained 
there  for  hours  in  order  to  watch  the  moment 
of  catching  sight  of  this  beloved  child. 

«  *  *  «  » 

“  Simon  ill-treated  my  brother  severely,  be¬ 
cause  he  wept  at  being  separated  from^is  ;  the 
child,  frightened,  did  not  dare  to  weep  any 
more.” 

With  what  would  seem  to  be  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  cruelty,  the  Royal  family  are  often 
disturbed  at  night  from  their  slumbers  in 
order  to  be  searched  or  otherwise  molest¬ 
ed.  Madame  Koyale  gives  the  account  of 
one  of  these  searches,  which,  resulting 
only  in  the  confiscation  of  a  stick  of  seal¬ 
ing-wax,  a  MS.  prayer  for  France,  and  an 
old  hat  which  had  belonged  to  the  de¬ 
ceased  king,  lasted  from  10.30  p.m.  to 
four  o’clock  A.M. 

It  is  likewise  in  the  night  that,  on  the 
2d  of  August,  at  two  o’clock  a.m.,  they 
are  roused  in  order  to  be  informed  of  the 
decree  ordaining  that  the  queen  is  to  be 
removed  to  the  conciergerie,  there  to  be 
tried.  Marie  Antoinette  is  forced  to  rise 
from  bed,  and  there,  in  presence  of  the 
gendarmes  who  have  come  to  fetch  her,  to 
dress  at  once.  Her  clothes  are  made  up 
into  a  bundle,  which,  however,  is  taken 
from  her  to  be  opened  at  the  tribunal,  and 
she  is  only  suffered  to  retain  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  a  smelling-bottle,  for 
fear  of  being  attacked  by  faintnes.s.  Ar¬ 
rived  at  the  conciergerie,  she  is  put  into 
the  dampest  and  most  unwholesome  room 
in  the  |pri.son,  and  is  moreover  forced  to 
endure  the  presence  of  a  gendarme,  who 
has  orders  never  to  leave  her  night  or  day. 

“  My  aunt  and  I  inconsolable,  we  spent  the 
night  in  tears.  They  had  assured  my  aunt 
when  my  mother  [left]  that  she  might  be  easy, 
and  that  nothing  would  ever  happen  to  her. 
It  was  a  great  consolation  to  me  not  to  be 
separated  from  my  aunt  whom  I  loved  so  well ; 
but,  alas  !  everything  w'as  changed,  and  I  have 
lost  her. 

»  «  «  *  * 

“  Some  days  later  my  mother  sent  to  ask  for 
some  of  her  things,  and  among  others  for  her 
kritting,  of  which  she  was  very  fond,  because 
she  was  making  a  pair  of  stockings  for  my 
brother  :  we  sent  it  to  her,  but  subsequently 
learned  that  they  had  not  given  it,  for  fear 
lest  she  should  harm  herself  with  the  needles.” 

News  of  the  little  Dauphin  reaches  the 
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two  women  but  rarely,  although  he  is 
lodged  directly  beneath  them,  and  they 
can  hear  him  daily  singing  the  “  Car¬ 
magnole”  and  other  revolutionary  songs 
with  Simon  at  the  open  window,  in  order 
to  he  heard  by  the  guards.  The  brutal 
shoemaker  has  likewise  taken  away  the 
boy’s  mourning  clothes,  and  forced  him 
to  wear  a  red  cap,  as  well  as  to  utter  hor¬ 
rible  curses  against  God,  the  aristocracy, 
and  his  own  family.  Marie  Antoinette  is 
luckily  spared  this  last  anguish,  for,  hav¬ 
ing  left  the  Temple,  she  is  ignorant  of  her 
son’s  further  fate.  The  change  of  life 
and  the  bad  treatment  caused  the  prince 
to  fall  ill  again  at  the  end  of  August. 
Simon  having  forced  him  to  eat  and  drink 
excessively  without  taking  proportionate 
exercise,  the  child  had  fattened  extremely 
without  growing  in  height  :  attacked  by 
fever,  the  remedies  administered  but  serve 
to  derange  his  health  yet  further. 

Madame  Elisabeth  and  her  niece  are 
now  treated  with  redoubled  severity  and 
want  of  respect.  “  On  nous  tutoya  beau- 
coup  pendant  rhiver,”  says  Madame  Roy- 
ale,  with  naif  pathos.  Their  tapestry 
work  is  taken  away  from  them  because 
the  pattern  they  are  tracing  is  believed  to 
have  some  cabalistic  and  hidden  significa¬ 
tion  ;  they  are,  moreover,  compelled  to 
make  their  own  beds  and  do  out  their  own 
rooms,  all  menial  assistance  having  been 
now  denied  to  them.  But  harder  yet  by 
far  than  these  physical  discomforts  and 
petty  annoyances  is  the  state  of  doubt  in 
which  they  are  left  as  to  the  queen’s  fate. 
Let  her  daughter  here  speak  for  herself. 

“  We  could  receive  no  more  news  except  by 
the  colporteurs,  and  then  but  badly.  We  were 
forbidden  to  ascend  the  tower  ;  they  took 
away  oirr  sheets  lest  we  should  let  ourselves 
down  by  the  window  ;  they  gave  us  instead 
coarse  and  dirty  ones. 

“I  think  it  w'as  about  this  time  that  my 
mother’s  trial  began.  I  learned  since  her 
death  that  there  had  been  a  project  of  saving 
her  from  the  conciergerie,  and  that  unfortu¬ 
nately  this  charming  plan  had  not  succeeded. 
I  was  assured  that  the  gendarmes  who  guard¬ 
ed  her,  as  well  as  the  wife  of  the  concierge, 
were  gained  over,  and  that  she  had  seen  sev¬ 
eral  persons  in  her  prison,  among  others  a 
priest  who  administered  to  her  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  which  she  had  received  with  great 
piet.v. 

"  The  stroke  to  save  herself  failed,  because 
whereas  she  had  been  recommended  to  speak 
to  the  second  guard,  she  had  macte  a  mistake, 
and  had  spoken  to  the  first  one.  Others  say 
that  she  was  already  outside  her  room,  and 
had  descended  the  staircase  when  a  gendarme 


opposed  her  departure,  notwithstanding  that 
he  had  already  been  gained  over,  and  that  he 
forced  my  mother  to  return  to  her  room, 
which  caused  the  project  to  fail. 

“  We  knew  nothing  of  all  this  at  the  time  ; 
we  only  learned  that  my  mother  had  seen  a 
knight  of  8t.  Louis,  who  had  given  her  a  car¬ 
nation  in  which  there  was  a  note,  but  as  we 
were  locked  up  we  could  not  know  the  se¬ 
quence. 

«  *  «  *  « 

“  My  aunt  and  I  were  in  ignorance  of  my 
mother's  death,  and  though  we  had  heard  a 
colporteur  cry  that  she  was  to  be  summarily 
judged,  hope,  which  is  so  natural  to  the  un- 
fortunate,  led  us  to  believe  that  she  would  be 
saved. 

“  We  also  could  not  believe  in  the  con¬ 
temptible  conduct  of  the  Emperor,  who  left 
the  queen,  his  relation,  to  perish  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold  without  taking  any  steps  to  save  her. 
This  is,  however,  what  actually  took  place, 
but  we  could  not  believe  in  this  last  mark  of 
indignity  of  the  Austrian  house. 

•»•**** 

“  I  remained  in  this  unfortunate  state  of 
doubt  a  year  and  a  half,  when  I  learned  the 
misfortune  and  death  of  my  virtuous  and  au¬ 
gust  mother. 

“  By  the  newsmongers  we  learned  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  only  piece  of  news 
which  reached  us  during  the  winter. 

***** 

“  The  winter  passed  quietly  enough.  Many 
visits  and  searches,  but  they  gave  us  wood. 

“  On  the  19th  of  January  we  heard  a  loud 
noise  at  my  brother  s,  which  made  us  conjee- 
ture  that  he  was  leaving  the  Temple  ;  and  we 
w'ere  convinced  of  it  when,  looking  through  a 
hole  in  our  shutters,  we  saw  a  great  many 
packets  being  carried  away. 

“  On  the  following  day  we  heard  his  door 
opening,  and,  still  persuaded  that  he  was 
gone,  we  thought  that  some  German  or  foreign 
prisoner  had  been  placed  down  there,  and  we 
had  already  dubbed  him  Melchisedec,  in  order 
to  give  him  a  name  ;  but  I  subsequently 
learned  that  it  was  only  Simon  w  ho  had  gone 
away.  He  had  been  given  the  choice  of  being 
municipal  or  guardian  to  my  brother,  and  had 
decided  f  ir  the  former  charge,  and  they  had 
had  the  cruelty  to  leave  my  unfortirnate  little 
brother  alone. 

“  Unheard  of  barbarity,  to  leave  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  child  of  eight  alone,  shut  into  his  room 
under  bolt  and  key,  having  no  assistance,  and 
only  a  w'retched  bell  which  he  never  pulled, 
preferring  to  want  for  everything  than  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  his  persecutors. 

“  He  was  in  a  bed  which  had  not  been  made 
for  six  months,  my  brother  not  having  the 
strength  to  make  it  ,  tleas  and  bugs  covered 
him — his  linen  and  his  body  were  full  of 
them.  .  .  .  The  window  was  never  opened, — 
one  could  not  stay  in  the  room  on  account  of 
the  stench.  He  was  dirty  and  indolent  by  na¬ 
ture,  for  he  might  have  taken  more  care  ofihis 
person. 

“  Often  they  gave  him  no  light  :  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  boy  was  dying  of  fear,  but  he  never  asked 
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for  anythinR.  He  spent  bis  day  in  doing 
nothing,  and  this  manner  of  living  did  him  a 
great  deal  of  harm,  both  morally  and  physi¬ 
cally  :  it  was  not  surprising  that  his  health 
should  have  subsequently  become  deranged, 
but  the  length  of  time  that  he  was  still  in 
health  testifies  to  his  good  constitution." 

Soon  the  unfortunate  princess  was  to 
lose  her  last  remaining  companion  ;  for 
on  the  9th  of  May,  just  as  they  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  go  to  bed,  her  aunt,  Madame 
Elisabeth,  was  fetched  away  to  the  con- 
ciertjerie,  there  to  await  her  trial. 

“  On  the  morrow  she  was  taken  to  the 
tribune.  Three  questions  were  put  to  her — 

“  ‘  Her  name  ?  ' 

“  ‘  Elisabeth.’ 

“  ‘  Where  were  you  on  the  10th  of  August  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  At  the  castle  of  the  Tuileries,  near  my 
brother.  ’ 

“  ‘  What  have  you  done  with  your  dia¬ 
monds  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  do  not  know.  Besides,  all  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  useless.  You  have  resolved  my 
death  :  I  have  made  to  God  the  sacrifice  of 
my  life,  and  am  ready  to  die.’ 

‘‘  She  was  condemned  to  death.  She  had 
herself  conducted  to  the  room  of  those  who 
were  to  die  with  her.  She  exhorted  them  all 
to  death. 

“  In  the  cart  she  preserved  the  same  calm, 
encouraging  the  women  who  were  with  her. 

"  The  pojjulace  admired  and  did  not  insult 
her. 

“  .Vrrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  they 
had  the  cruelty  to  make  her  die  the  last.  All 
the  women  coming  out  the  cart  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  embrace  her,  which  she  allowed,  with 
her  usual  sweetness  encouraging  them. 

“  Her  color  did  not  abandon  her  till  the 
last  moment,  which  she  bore  w’ith  fortitude 
and  religion,  when  her  soul  was  separated 
from  her  body  in  order  to  go  and  enjoy  beati¬ 
tude  in  the  bosom  of  a  God  whom  she  had  al¬ 
ways  loved.” 

The  last  chapter  of  this  little  journal 
adds  but  another  touch  to  the  profound 
gloom  of  this  picture  of  human  agony  and 
endurance.  After  Madame  Elisabeth’s 
death — of  which,  however,  she  remains 
for  long  in  ignorance — Madame  Royale  is 
condemned  to  a  life  of  absolute  solitude, 
knowing  nothing  of  what  is  passing  out¬ 
side,  and  without  books  or  other  occupa¬ 
tion  wherewith  to  fill  up  the  weary  hours. 
Yet,  strange  and  almost  incredible  force 
of  vital  energy  and  of  youth’s  elasticity, 
she  remains  uncrushed  by  these  accumulat¬ 
ed  misfortunes  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
touching  than  the  gratitude  expressed 
whenever  hbr  jailers  condescend  to  treat 
her  with  somewhat  less  cruelty.  In  spite 
of  the  many  tears  she  has  shed,  the  young 
princess  has  yet  not  forgotten  how  to 


smile  whenever  her  lot  becomes  a  little 
less  unbearable.  Thus,  wheteas  on  one 
page  we  find  her  lamenting  that  she  has 
no  other  distractions  than  some  prayer- 
books,  some  travels  which  she  has  read 
and  re-read  till  she  knows  them  by  heart, 
and  a  piece  of  knitting  which  she  com¬ 
plains  of  as  very  tiresome,  a  little  further 
on  she  expresses  her  satisfaction  at  the 
kindness  of  her  jailers,  who  had  consented 
to  let  her  have  wood  for  firing,  as  well  as 
some  other  books  by  way  of  amusement. 

Meanwhile  the  poor  little  Dauphin,  lan¬ 
guishing  down-stairs  in  solitude,  has  like¬ 
wise  become  the  object  of  a  little  more 
humane  treatment,  lie  is  allowed  to  take 
a  bath  in  order  to  cleanse  his  skin  from 
the  vermin  which  infested  it,  and  his  filthy 
bed  is  exchanged  for  a  fresh  one.  But 
these  tardy  attentions  are  powerless  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  malady  which  is  gradually  con¬ 
suming  him.  Ilis  joints  have  begun  to 
swell  up  from  debility  and  want  of  exer¬ 
cise,  and  he  can  scarcely  be  induced  to 
leave  the  fireside  in  order  to  breathe  a  lit¬ 
tle  fresh  air  ;  while  his  mind,  from  the 
combined  effects  of  terror  and  neglect,  has 
begun  to  sink  into  a  gradual  state  of  im¬ 
becility.  Let  us  quote  Madame  Royale’s 
own  account  of  her  unhappy  little  brother’s 
end,  which  forms  the  conclusion  of  the 
journal. 

“  Luckily  bis  illness  did  not  cause  him  much 
suffering  ;  it  was  rather  a  sort  of  stupor  and 
depression  than  active  pain  ;  he  was  con¬ 
sumed  like  an  old  man.  He  had  several  vio¬ 
lent  crises,  fever  seized  him,  and,  his  strength 
always  diminishing,  he  softly  expired  without 
agony  on  the  9th  of  June,  at  3  o’clock  of  the 
afternoon,  after  having  had  the  fever  eight 
days,  and  lying  in  bed  for  two  days.  He  was 
aged  10  years  and  2  months. 

"  The  commissaries  wept  bitterly,  so  much 
he  had  made  himself  beloved  by  them  for  his 
amiable  qualities. 

“  He  had  a  great  deal  of  intellect,  but  his 
prison  had  done  him  much  harm,  and  it  is 
even  to  be  feared  that  had  he  lived  he  might 
have  become  imbecile. 

"  He  had  all  the  good  qualities  of  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Without  the  prison  he  would  have  been 
a  great  man,  for  he  had  character,  loved  his 
country  and  the  great  things  which  were  to  be 
done. 

“  It  is  not  true  that  he  was  poisoned,  as  was 
and  is  still  said.  This  is  false  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  doctors  who  opened  bis  body, 
and  did  not  find  the  slightest  trace  of  poison. 

"  The  medicines  which  he  took  in  his  last 
illness  were  analyzed,  and  found  to  be  whole¬ 
some. 

"  He  might  have  been  poisoned  by  the  com¬ 
mune,  but  that  is  false.  The  only  poison 
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which  cartailed  him  of  days  is  the  want  of 
cleanliness  in  which  he  lived  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  the  harshness  with  which  he  was  treated. 

“  Such  was  the  life  of  my  virtuous  and  un¬ 
fortunate  relations  during  the  last  years  of 
their  august  life. 

“  I  attest  that  this  memoir  contains  truth. 

“  Marie-Therese  Charlotte. 

“  Done  at  the  tower  of  the  Temple  this  litli  October 
[1795].” 

If  this  journal,  which  comes  to  us,  so 
to  say,  from  the  tomh,  has  power  to  touch 
the  most  indifferent  bystander,  to  the 
writer  of  these  lines  its  value  is  enhanced 
and  its  pathos  intensified  by  a  deeper  and 
more  personal  feeling.  As  was  said  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  ago,  the  original  MS.  of  this 
journal  was  latterly  in  possession  of  the 
late  Duchess  of  Madrid,  with  whose  gra¬ 
cious  permission  it  was  last  autumn  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  press  ;  and  it  was  from 
H.R.II.  herself  that  I  received  a  copy  of 
this  work,  bearing  on  the  fly-leaf  an  affec¬ 
tionate  dedication,  and  accompanied  by  a 
long  interesting  letter  dated  Viareggio, 
January  25,  1893. 

Little,  indeed,  did  I  then  think  that  this 
would  be  the  last  letter  I  should  ever  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  friend  I  had  loved  and  re¬ 
vered  for  over  thirty  years  ;  that  scarcely 
four  days  later  the  hand  which  wrote  it 
would  be  cold  and  stiff,  and  that  bright 
and  dauntless  spirit  have  left  us,  to  find  in 
a  better  world  that  happiness  denied  to 
her  here  on  earth  ! 

A  threefold  exile  through  her  father, 
her  mother,  and  her  husband.  Princess 
Marguerite  de  Bourbon’s  life  may  be  said 
to  have  been  one  long  flight  from  land  to 
land,  everywhere  seeking  for  rest  and 
peace,  but  finding  them  nowhere.  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  Princess  Louise  de  Bourbon,  the 
last  Mademoiselle  de  France,  II.R.II.  be¬ 
longed  by  her  mother’s  side  to  the  exiled 
French  Bouibons ;  by  her  father,  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  she  was  of  the  Italian 
Bourbons,  expulsed  by  Victor  Emmanuel 
in  1859  ;  and  by  her  husband  and  cousin, 
Don  Carlos,  she  was,  as  the  rightful  and 
legitimate  Queen  of  Spain,  likewise  exiled 
from  that  country. 

When  her  mother,  the  Dowager  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Parma,  who,  since  her  husband’s 
assassination,  had  been  acting  as  regent 
for  her  son,  Duke  Robert,  was  expelled 
from  Italy  in  1859,  it  was  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Constance,  just  over  the  Swiss 
frontier,  that  she  established  herself  at 
Chateau  VVaitegg,  placing  her  two  daugh¬ 


ters,  the  Princesses  Marguerite  and  Alix, 
to  complete  their  education  at  the  adja¬ 
cent  convent  of  the  Sacre  Coeur  at  Rieden- 
burg,  by  Bregenz,  situated  at  the  other, 
or  Tyrolese  side  of  the  lake. 

Our  mothers  had  already  been  friends 
since  childhood,  ever  since  the  time  when 
the  exiled  King  Charles  X.  had  made  of 
Holyrood  Palace  his  temporary  abode, 
along  with  his  grandchildren,  the  Comte 
de  Cliambord  and  Mademoiselle,  son  and 
daughter  of  the  murdered  Due  de  Berri  ; 
and  here  at  Riedenburg  thirty  years  later, 
it  was  my  good  fortune  first  to  know  the 
Princess  Marguerite,  and  to  form  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  which,  like  that  of  our  parents, 
speedily  ripened  into  a  lifelong  friendship. 

Gifted  with  a  rare  intelligence,  a  truly 
wonderful  memory,  and  a  genuine  passion 
for  study.  Princess  Marguerite  de  Bourbon 
would,  even  without  the  prestige  attached 
to  a  royal  name,'  have  always  been  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  and  prominent  fig¬ 
ures  in  this  school,  numbering  about  a 
hundred  boarders.  Treated  with  strict 
impartiality  by  her  teachers,  she  distin¬ 
guished  herself  in  almost  every  branch  of 
science  and  literature,  and  the  numerous 
prizes  she  carried  off  over  less  favored 
companions  were  fairly  won  without  favor 
or  flattery. 

Unaffected  and  genial  in  manner,  the 
Princess  was  beloved  by  all  her  school-fel¬ 
lows,  for  she  had  the  rare  gift  of  putting 
herself  in  sympathy  with  every  one  she 
met,  and  of  never  making  a  single  enemy. 
In  the  autumn  of  1863  she  left  school  ; 
and  soon  after,  in  February  1864,  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  her  idolized  mother, 
carried  off  at  Venice  by  gastric  fever  after 
a  few  days’  illness.  After  this  bereave¬ 
ment  she  found  a  home  in  the  house  of 
her  uncle,  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  with 
whom  she  remained  until  her  marriage  in 
1867  to  her  cousin  Don  Carlos  of  Spain, 
her  junior  by  a  year,  and  nephew  to  the 
Countess  de  Chambord. 

This  union — in  every  way  a  mistaken 
and  ill-advised  one — was  further  disturbed 
by  political  complications  and  intrigues, 
which  space  forbids  me  to  do  more  than 
touch  upon  here,  so  that  even  the  paltry 
boon  of  a  quiet  retreat  was  for  many 
years  denied  to  the  unfortunate  Princess. 
From  1868,  when  she  left  Austria  to  join 
her  husband  in  Paris,  in  view  of  the  then 
preparing  Carlist  movement,  till  1882, 
when  she  finally  settled  down  in  Italy,  it 
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was  her  fate,  Ahasueriis  like,  to  flee  from 
land  to  land,  in  search  of  that  repose 
which  continued  to  evade  her.  When  at 
two  different  times  Don  Carlos  was  per¬ 
emptorily  forced  to  leave  Paris,  she  fol¬ 
lowed  him  into  exile,  first  to  Switzerland 
and  then  to  England,  with  rare  self-abnega¬ 
tion,  careful  only  to  devote  herself  to  her 
children’s  education,  and  shield,  so  far  as 
lay  in  her  power,  her  husband’s  position 
and  dignity. 

Finally,  in  1882,  when  it  had  become 
evident  that  Don  Carlos’s  chances  hi  Spain 
had  come  to  an  end  for  the  nonce,  the 
Duchess  retired  with  her  children  to 
Viareggio,  near  Pisa,  a  property  which 
she  had  inherited  from  her  grandfather, 
Charles  II.,  Duke  of  Parma,  who  in  1849 
had  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Charles 
III.,*  where  she  made  her  permanent  resi¬ 
dence,  save  for  a  few  months  in  summer 
occasionally  spent  at  Frohsdorf,  near 
Vienna — Don  Carlos,  on  his  side,  select¬ 
ing  Venice  as  his  principal  home. 

Here,  therefore,  at  Viareggio,  surround¬ 
ed  by  her  five  children,  and  leading  a  sim¬ 
ple  patriarchal  life,  the  Duchess,  as  she 
herself  expressed  it,  found  at  last  some 
degree  of  that  peace,  if  not  happiness, 
which  had  hitherto  been  denied  her.  An 
early  riser,  and  of  active  habits,  she  was 
an  excellent  housekeeper,  and  devoted 
ranch  attention  to  gardening  and  the  vine- 
culture  on  her  estate,  as  well  as  to  the 
education  of  her  children,  every  detail  of 
which  she  personally  directed  ;  while  si¬ 
multaneously  contriving  to  find  time  for 
decorative  painting  on  porcelain,  wood, 
and  parchment,  for  which  she  possessed 
considerable  talent,  as  well  as  for  very  ex¬ 
tensive  reading  of  every  sort  in  French, 
Spanish,  German,  English,  and  Italian,  all 
of  which  languages  she  spoke  and  read 
with  almost  equal  facility.  Essentially 
French  in  the  quickness  and  vivacity  of 
her  turn  of  mind,  the  Duchess  had  inherit¬ 
ed  from  her  mother  the  gift  of  singularly 
brilliant  conversational  powers,  which  ren¬ 
dered  her  most  fascinating  in  society, 
without,  however,  the  slightest  trace  of 
that  conceit  or  undue  self-assertion  which 
so  often  attaches  to  otherwise  gifted  per¬ 
sons  ;  while  her  sparkling  wit  and  keen 
sense  of  humor  were  chastened  and  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  shrewd  common-sense  and 

*  Charles  III.,  Duke  of  Parma,  and  father 
of  the  Duchess  of  Madrid,  was  assassinated  in 
1854. 


a  rare  intuition  of  human  nature.  Her 
vivid  and  rapid  perception  of  the  ridicu- 
lous  was  absolutely  untainted  by  the  slight¬ 
est  shade  of  ill-natured  sarcasm  ;  and  if 
her  temper  was  occasionally  quick — as 
could  not  be  otherwise  in  a  person  of  her 
temperament — so  was  she  likewise  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  great  and  generous  sympa¬ 
thy  for  others,  as  well  as  a  consideration 
most  uncommon  in  persons  of  her  rank  for 
the  feelings  and  requirements  of  her  de- 
peiidants. 

Possessing  in  superlative  degree  the  al¬ 
most  forgotten  art  of  letter-writing,  those 
who,  like  myself,  had  the  privilege  to  be 
among  ll.R.H.’s  regular  correspondents, 
were  able  to  appreciate  the  extent  and 
variety  of  talents  which  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  define  by  the  name  of  genius. 

Her  active  brain  would  not  permit  her 
to  remain  idle  for  a  single  moment,  and 
those  who  have  been  able  to  watch  her  in 
the  intimacy  of  daily  life  can  only  mar¬ 
vel  that  a  woman’s  brain  should  have  been 
capable  of  bearing  the  strain  of  such  cease¬ 
less  and  continued  exertion.  She  never 
took  a  rest,  never  suffered  herself  to  enjoy 
a  single  day  of  mere  idle  relaxation,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  this  excessive  mental 
activity  served  to  accelerate  her  death. 
Once  only,  when  I  ventured  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  H.R.n.  on  the  subject  of  the 
little  rest  she  allowed  herself,  she  an¬ 
swered  me  with  an  expression  I  shall  never 
forget, —“P  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
keep  my  mind  busy  from  morning  to 
night,  for  I  dare  not  allow  myself  to  stop 
and  think.”  Another  time,  when  I  had 
advised  her  to  go  and  see  Sarah  Bernhardt 
in  one  of  her  great  tragic  parts,  which  I 
had  been  describing  as  delightfully  har¬ 
rowing,  she  replied  that  this  was  unneces¬ 
sary,  as  she  could  get  all  the  tragedy  she 
wanted  out  of  her  own  life  without  the 
trouble  of  having  to  go  to  the  theatre  for 
it,  and  that  when  she  went  to  the  play  she 
preferred  to  see  a  good  comedy  which 
would  make  her  laugh.  Yet  such  was  the 
power  of  self-control  of  this  admirable 
woman,  that  few  but  her  most  intimate 
friends  were  able  to  guess  at  the  depth  of 
suffering  hidden  away  beneath  her  ap¬ 
parent  high  spirits,  and  which  would  only 
assert  itself  at  rare  moments  of  despond¬ 
ency. 

The  Duchess  of  Madrid  had  long  been 
suffering  from  a  nervous  disorder,  clearly 
the  result  of  the  trials  she  had  endured  ; 
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blit  it  appears  to  have  been  a  stroke  of 
cerebral  paralysis  which,  swiftly  and  pain¬ 
lessly,  put  an  end  to  her  life  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  29th  of  January,  1893. 

Deeply  pious  by  nature,  the  Duchess 
fulfilled  the  religious  duties  of  her  Church 
w’ith  conscientious  precision  ;  making  it 
also  her  special  care  that  all  those  under 
her  charge  should  do  the  same.  Along 
with  her  children  and  the  members  of  her 
household,  she  attended  daily  mass  in  the 
chapel  at  Viareggio,  and  had  there  re¬ 
ceived  the  sacraments  on  the  morning  pre¬ 
ceding  her  death. 

Though  in  appearance  Princess  Mar¬ 
guerite  de  Bourbon’s  career  was  marked 
by  less  tragic  incidents  than  that  of  her 
august  relative,  Madame  Boyale,  we  who 
have  had  occasion  to  look  behind  the 
scenes,  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  she 
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as  fully  deserved  a  martyr’s  crown  as  any 
member  of  the  unfortunate  Royal  family 
interred  in  the  Temple  a  hundred  years 
ago.  There  are  greater  degrees  of  human 
torture  than  those  to  which  the  senseless 
fury  of  an  uneducated  rabble  exposes  its 
victims,  and  those  sufferings  are  often  the 
keenest  to  which  is  refused  the  solace  of 
proclaiming  them  aloud.  If,  therefore, 
the  unfortunate  daughter  of  Louis  XVI. 
has  a  strong  claim  on  public  sympathy, 
may  not  in  like  manner  the  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  last  French  monarch  be 
entitled  to  some  share  of  the  interest  at¬ 
tached  to  [those  whose  heroic  and  blame¬ 
less  lives  have  furnished  the  strongest 
argument  in  favor  of  the  monarchical  sys¬ 
tem,  by  worthily  illustrating  the  truth 
of  the  time-honored  adage  that  nollcsse 
oblige  ? — Blackwood' s  Magazine. 


LIFE  AND  LABOR. 

BY  EMILE  ZOLA. 


You  have  done  me  a  great  honor,  and 
afforded  me  great  pleasure,  gentlemen,  in 
selecting  me  to  preside  over  you  on  this 
occasion.  There  is  no  better,  no  more 
delightful  companionship  than  that  of 
youth,  no  audience  more  inclined  to  sym¬ 
pathy  or  in  whose  presence  the  heart  opens 
more  widely  in  a  desire  to  be  loved  and 
to  be  heard. 

For  my  part,  alas  !  I  am  now  reaching 
an  age  when  a  man  begins  to  regret  that 
he  is  no  longer  young,  when  he  begins  to 
feel  concerned  with  regard  to  that  press  of 
young  men  whom  he  perceives  climbing 
the  hilt  behind  him.  By  those  who  come 
after  us  we  are  destined  to  be  judged  and 
continued.  In  them  I  seem  to  behold  the 
birth  of  the  future,  and  at  times  I  ask  my¬ 
self,  with  a  ceitain  amount  of  anxiety, 
what  of  us  they  will  reject,  what  of  us 
they  will  retain,  what  will  become  of  our 
work  in  their  hands  ;  for  it  is  only  by  and 
through  them  that  it  can  definitively  take 
rank — it  will  only  subsist  provided  that 
they  accept  it,  enlarge  its  scope  still  fur¬ 
ther,  and  complete  it.  And,  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  I  passionately  watch  the  fluctuations 
of  ideas  among  young  men  of  the  present 
day,  reading  those  newspapers  and  review's 
which  form  the  advance-guard  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  Press,  seeking  to  acquaint  my¬ 


self  fully  with  the  new  spirit  which  per¬ 
vades  our  schools,  in  a  word,  striving  to 
ascertain  to  what  goal  you  are  all  tending 
— you,  who  represent  the  will  and  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  to-morrow. 

Certainly  there  is  some  egotism  in  all 
this  :  I  will  not  conceal  it.  I  am  some¬ 
what  like  the  w'oikman  who  is  finishing 
the  house  in  which  he  hopes  to  shelter  his 
old  age,  and  who  feels  anxious  as  to  the 
weather  that  may  hereafter  be  in  store  f..r 
him.  Will  the  rain  damage  his  walls  ? 
Should  the  wind  blow  from  the  north,  will 
it  not  tear  off  his  roof  ?  Has  he  built  his 
house  strongly  enough  to  withstand  all  the 
forces  of  the  tempest,  sparing  neither  re¬ 
sistive  materials  nor  hours  of  hard  toil  ? 
It  is  not  that  I  deem  any  literary  work  to 
be  eternal  and  decisive.  The  greatest 
w'riters  must  resign  themselves  to  the  idea 
of  only  representing  a  brief  moment  in  the 
endless  evolution  of  the  human  mind.  It 
would  be  very  glorious  to  become,  for  an 
hour  even,  the  spokesman  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  !  And  since  there  is  no  fixity  in 
Literature,  since  the  evolution  is  ceaseless 
and  ever  begins  anew,  a  man  should  be 
prepared  for  the  advent  and  rise  of  those 
juniors  who  are  destined  to  replace  him 
and  who,  it  may  be,  will  efface  even  al 
memory  of  him  from  the  minds  of  posj 
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terity.  I  do  not  say  that  the  old  fighter 
within  me  does  not  experience  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  resist  when  he  thinks  that  he  can 
detect  an  attack  upon  his  work.  But  in 
all  truth,  at  the  present  time,  face  to  face 
with  the  coming  century,  now  lising  up 
before  us,  I  feel  more  curiosity  than  re¬ 
sentment,  more  ardent  sympathy  than  per¬ 
sonal  alarm  ;  and,  indeed,  may  I  perish 
and  may  all  my  generation  perish  with  me, 
if  we  are  really  only  fit  to  fill  up  the  ditch, 
so  as  to  help  those  who  are  following  us 
to  march  onward  toward  light  ! 

1  hear  it  said  upon  all  sides  that  Posi¬ 
tivism  is  in  its  last  agony,  that  Naturalism 
is  dead,  that  even  Science  is  on  the  road 
to  bankruptcy,  with  regard,  at  all  events, 
to  the  mental  peace  and  human  happiness 
which  it  is  alleged  to  have  promised  us. 
You  can  readily  understand  that  I  do  not 
undertake  here  to  solve  the  grave  prob¬ 
lems  raised  by  these  questions.  I  am  only 
an  if/noramus,  without  any  authority  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  Science  and  Philoso¬ 
phy.  I  am,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
so,  a  mere  novelist,  a  writer  who  may 
have  occasionally  guessed  correctly,  and 
whose  competence,  if  I  have  any,  is  sim¬ 
ply  due  to  much  examination  and  much 
toil._  It  is,  therefore,  solely  as  a  witness 
that  I  will  venture  to  tell  you  what.rny 
generation  has  been,  or  rather  what  it  de¬ 
sired  to  be — that  generation  of  men  who 
now  are  in  the  fifties,  and  on  whom  your 
generation  will,  before  long,  look  back 
upon  as  ancestors." 

I  was  greatly  struck  lately  with  the  char¬ 
acteristic  aspect  of  the  rooms  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
People  assert  that  the  pictures  shown  by 
our  artists  aie  always  the  same.  This  is 
an  error  ;  the  evolution  is  possibly  a  slow 
one,  but  how  stupefied  folks  would  be 
could  the  Salons  of  former  times  only  be 
conjured  up  before  their  eyes  !  For  my 
own  part  1  well  remember  the  last  of  the 
academical  and  romantic  exhibitions,  held 
in  or  about  1863.  The  open-air  school 
had  not  then  proved  victorious.  The  gen¬ 
eral  note  was  one  of  bitumen  ;  every  can¬ 
vas  looked  grimy  or  was  at  least  dull  in 
tone,  with  dim  lights  suggesting  the  semi¬ 
obscurity  of  the  studio.  Then,  fifteen 
years  later,  when  Manet’s  much-debated 
influence  had  proved  victorious,  I  recollect 
the  new  exhibitions,  when  the  clear  note 
of  sunshine  burst  br’ghtly  upon  one. 
There  was,  so  to  say,  an  invasion  of  light. 


and  so  much  feeling,  such  care  for  truth, 
that  each  picture-frame  became,  as  it  were, 
the  frame  of  an  open  window,  through 
which  you  gazed  out  [upon  nature  bathed 
in  sunbeams.  And  yesterday,  after  the 
lapse  of  another  fifteen  years,  I  noticed  a 
kind  of  mystic  haze  rising  up  amid  the 
fresh  limpidity  of  these  latter-day  works. 
Concern  for  clear  painting  is  still  certainly 
shown,  but  reality  is  being  deformed,  the 
human  figure,  as  portrayed  upon  canvas, 
grows  longer  and  longer,  a  hankering  for 
the  characteristic  and  the  novel  is  trans¬ 
porting  our  artists  into  the  dreamland  be¬ 
yond  life. 

If  I  have  indicated  these  three  steps  of 
contemporary  art,  it  is  because  to  my  mind 
tliey  resemble  and  powerfully  illustrate  the 
fluctuations  of  our  ideas.  My  generation, 
indeed,  coming  after  illustrious  forerun¬ 
ners,  whose  continuators  we  have  simply 
been,  has  striven  to  throw  the  windows 
wide  open  upon  nature,  so  as  to  see  and 
say  everything.  We,  even  those  among  us 
that  have  been  unconscious  workers,  are 
or  were  the  outcome  of  the  long  stubborn 
effort  of  Positive  Philosophy  and  analyti¬ 
cal  and  experimental  Science.  We  swore 
only  by  Science,  which  enveloped  us  on 
all  sides  ;  we  lived  upon  it,  for  it  thorough¬ 
ly  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  our  period. 
Nowadays  I  may  confess  that  I  was  a  sec¬ 
tarian  when  I  strove  to  transport  the  pre¬ 
cise,  stiff  methods  of  the  savant  into  the 
domain  of  letters.  But  where  is  the  man 
who  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  does  not 
go  beyond  the  bounds  of  utility,  who  is 
content  to  triumph  without  compromising 
his  victory  ?  Moreover,  7  regret  nothing  ; 
I  still  believe  in  the  passion  which  exer¬ 
cises  the  faculties  of  will  and  action. 
And  then,  what  enthusiasm  and  what  hope 
were  ours  !  To  know  everything,  to  be 
able  to  do  everything,  to  conquer  every¬ 
thing  !  To  raise  humanity  to  a  higher 
plane,  to  make  it  happier  by  the  sole  force 
of  truth  ! 

And  now,  gentlemen,  your  turn  arrives 
— yes,  youth  appears  upon  the  scene.  I 
say  youth — youth  which  is  vague,  distant, 
deep  like  the  sea  ;  for  what  is  the  youth 
of  the  present  day  ?  What  will  it  really 
become  ?  Who  is  empowered  to  speak  in 
its  name  ?  At  all  events  I  must  confine 
myself  to  the  ideas  that  are  ascribed  to  it, 
and  if  these  ideas  should  not  be  those  of 
some  among  you,  I  ask  pardon  before¬ 
hand,  and  refer  all  complaints  to  those  who 
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may  have  deceived  us  by  erroneous  state¬ 
ments,  more  consonant,  possibly,  with 
their  own  desires  than  with  actual  facts. 

However  this  may  be,  we  are  told  that 
your  generation  is  breaking  oflE  all  connec¬ 
tion  with  ours.  It  is  asserted  that  you  no 
longer  put  all  your  hope  in  Science,  that 
you  have  discovered  that  there  would  be 
so  much  moral  and  social  danger  in  build¬ 
ing  everything  upon  a  scientific  basis  that 
you  have  resolved  to  plunge  back  into  the 
past,  and  to  fashion  for  yourselves  a  new 
belief  out  of  the  remnants  of  the  old  ones. 
There  is,  I  admit,  no  question  of  a  com¬ 
plete  divorce  from  Science  ;  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  you  accept  the  new  conquests 
and  have  resolved  to  extend  them.  Your 
mentors  are  willing  that  you  should  keep 
account  of  the  proven  truths  of  modern 
times — indeed,  attempts  are  even  made  to 
reconcile  these  truths  with  ancient  dogmas. 
But,  in  substance.  Science  is  ousted  from 
its  position  as  a  faith,  thrust  back  to  its 
old  place  as  a  simple  exercise  for  the  in¬ 
telligence,  an  instrument  of  investigation 
that  may  be  tolerated  so  long  as  it  does 
not  presume  to  inquire  into  the  supernatu¬ 
ral.  The  experiment  has  been  made,  it  is 
asserted,  and  has  failed.  Science  is  in¬ 
capable  of  repeopling  the  heavens  which  it 
has  emptied,  and  of  restoring  happiness  to 
the  souls  whose  artless  peace  it  has  de¬ 
stroyed.  Its  period  of  lying  triumph  is 
ended,  and  it  must  now  be  very  modest, 
since  it  has  been  shown  that  it  cannot,  at 
one  stroke,  learn  everything  and  enrich 
and  cure  all.  And  although  people  do 
not  as  yet  dare  to  tell  intelligent  young 
men  to  fling  their  books  away  and  desert 
their  masters,  there  are  already  saints  and 
prophets  travelling  about  the  earth  who 
sing  the  praises  of  ignorance,  the  serenity 
of  simple  minds,  and  insist  upon  the  need 
there  is  for  humanity — humanity  which 
has  become  too  learned  and  too  old — to 
seek  a  renewal  of  strength  by  reverting  to 
the  life  of  the  pre-historic  villages — the 
life  which  our  forefathers  led,  when  barely 
raised  from  the  soil,  before  there  was 
either  any  society  or  any  knowledge. 

I  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  crisis 
through  which  we  are  passing,  the  lassi¬ 
tude  and  revolt  prevalent  at  this  end  of  a 
century  of  such  feverish,  colossal  labor, 
whose  ambition  has  been  to  know  and  to 
say  everything.  It  seemed — when  this 
era  of  ours  came  into  being — that  Science, 
which  had  just  reduced  the  old  world  to 
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ruins,  was  to  build  it  up  afresh  and  with 
all  promptitude,  in  accordance  with  our 
approved  patterns  of  justice  aud  happiness. 
People  waited  twenty  years,  fifty  years, 
one  hundred  years  even.  Then,  finding 
that  justice  did  not  reign,  that  happiness 
did  not  come,  many  gave  way  to  a  grow- 
ing  feeling  of  impatience,  lamenting  and 
denying  the  possibility  of  reaching  the 
abode  of  happiness  by  the  path  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  This  is  a  familiar  development 
however  ;  there  is  no  action  without  reac¬ 
tion,  and  what  we  now  witness  is  the 
fatigue  that  inevitably  attends  long  jour¬ 
neys.  The  wayfarer  sits  down  at  the  road¬ 
side,  and  at  sight  of  the  interminable  plain 
— another  century,  as  it  were — still  spread 
out  before  him,  despairs  of  ever  reaching 
his  goal.  Doubt  even  arises  in  his  mind 
as  to  the  distance  already  travelled,  regret 
that  he  did  not  lie  down  in  a  field  to  sleep 
through  all  eternity  under  the  stars. 
What  can  be  the  use  of  marching  on  and 
on,  he  asks,  if  the  goal  is  ever  to  recede  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  knowing  anything  if 
one  can  never  know  all  ?  ’Twould  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  retain  the  artless  simplicity,  the 
ignorant  happiness  of  a  child.  And  thus, 
according  to  some  among  us,  Science, 
which  is  said  to  have  promised  happiness, 
is,  at  this  moment,  under  our  very'  eyes, 
becoming  bankrupt. 

But  has  Science  ever  promised  happi¬ 
ness  ?  I  do  not  believe  this.  Science  has 
promised  truth,  and  the  entire  question  is 
whether  we  shall  ever  Be  able  to  fashion 
happiness  out  of  truth.  If  we  are  ever  to 
content  ourselves  in  this  respect  we  shall 
assuredly  need  to  be  possessed  of  much 
stoicism,  absolute  self-abnegation,  and  a 
satisfied  serenity  of  intelligence,  such  as 
would  seem  only  possible  among  an  elite. 
And,  meantime,  how  despairing  is  the  cry 
which  arises  from  sufiFeting  humanity  : 
“  How  can  one  possibly  live  without  lies 
and  without  illusions  ?  If  there  be  not 
somewhere  another  world  where  justice 
reigns,  where  the  wicked  are  punished  and 
the  good  rewarded,  how  can  this  abomi¬ 
nable  human  life  be  lived  without  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  rebellion  f  Nature  is  unjust  and 
cruel,  Science  seems  to  resolve  itself  into 
the  monstrous  law  that  might  is  right ; 
and  that  being  so,  all  moral  doctrines 
crumble,  all  societies  tend  to  despotism.” 
Moreover,  in  this  reaction  to  which  I  am 
calling  attention,  this  lassitude  following 
upon  a  surfeit  of  Science,  there  is  also  a 
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shuddering  recoil  from  truth — truth  as  yet 
ill-explained  and  still  of  a  ferocious  aspect 
to  our  weak  eyes,  which  are  unable  to 
penetrate  and  understand  all  its  laws. 
“  No,  no  !”  the  sufferers  call,  “  bring  us 
back  to  fhe  pleasant  sleep  of  ignorance  ! 
Reality  is  a  school  of  perversion  ;  it  must 
be  killed  and  denied,  since  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  be  aught  else  than  ugliness  and 
crime.”  And  thereupon  men  soar  into 
dreamland,  deeming  no  salvation  possible 
save  by  escaping  from  the  earth,  by  set¬ 
ting  their  confidence  in  that  which  is  yet 
beyond  human  ken,  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  there  at  last  find  happiness,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  our  common  desire  for 
fraternity  and  justice. 

Such  is  the  despairing  cry  for  happiness 
which  we  hear  to-day.  It  fills  me  with 
infinite  pity.  Notice  that  it  ascends  from 
all  sides  like  a  mournful  wail  amid  all  the 
stir  and  din  of  Science  ever  marching  on, 
stopping  neither  its  machines  nor  trains. 
‘‘  Enough  truth  !”  cries  the  voice,  “  give 
ns  chimeras  !  We  shall  only  obtain  rest 
by  dieaming  of  that  which  is  not,  by 
plunging  into  the  Unknown.  There  and 
there  only  bloom  those  mystical  flowers 
whose  perfume  will  soothe  our  sufferings 
to  sleep.”  Already  has  music  responded 
to  the  call,  literature  in  its  turn  is  striving 
to  satisfy  the  new  thirst,  painting  also  is 
beginning  to  follow  the  fashion.  I  was 
alluding  just  now  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
Champ  do  Mars — you  will  there  see  all  the 
flora  of  our  old  stained-glass  windows, 
slim,  slender  Virgins,  apparitions  shroud¬ 
ed  by  the  shades  of  twilight,  personages 
in  the  stiff,  angular  attitudes  common  to 
the  primitive  school.  This  is  the  reaction 
against  Naturalism,  which  is  said  to  be 
dead  and  buried.  At  all  events,  the  move¬ 
ment  cannot  bo  denied,  it  has  extended  to 
all  manifestations  of  the  jnind  ;  and  it  is 
needful  that  we  sliould  take  account  of  it, 
study  and  analyze  it,  if  we  would  not  de¬ 
spair  of  to-morrow. 

In  the  opinion  of  an  old  hardened  Posi¬ 
tivist  like  myself  there  is  here  but  a  halt 
— such  as  was  to  be  expected — in  the  for¬ 
ward  march.  Nay,  it  is  not  even  a  halt, 
since  our  libraries,  our  laboratories,  our 
operating-rooms,  our  schools  are  not  de¬ 
serted.  And  another  circumstance  that 
reassures  nnj  is  that  the  social  soil  has  not 
changed,  but  is  still  the  democratic  soil 
from  which  our  century  sprouted  and 
grew.  For  a  new  art  to  flourish,  for  a 
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new  belief  to  change  the  course  of  human¬ 
ity,  a  new  soil  would  be  needed,  a  soil  in 
which  that  belief  could  germinate  and 
grow  ;  for  there  is  no  new  society  unless 
there  be  also  a  new  soil.  Faith  does  not 
resuscitate  ;  once  a  religion  is  dead  it  can 
only  be  turned  into  a  mythology.  And 
so  I  believe  that  the  coming  century  will 
be  the  affirmation  of  our  own,  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  democratic  and  scientific 
impulse  which  has  carried  us  along  so  far, 
and  which  yet  continues. 

The  one  thing  that  I  will  grant  is  that 
in  Literature  we  unduly  limited  our  hori¬ 
zon.  Personally,  I  have  before  now  re¬ 
gretted  taking  a  sectarian  course,  in  desir¬ 
ing  that  art  should  confine  itself  to  proven 
truths.  New-comers,  however,  have  again 
enlarged  the  horizon  by  setting  forth  to 
conquer  the  Unknown,  the  Mysterious  ; 
and  they  have  done  well.  Between  the 
truths  scientifically  acquired,  and  hence¬ 
forth  unshakable,  and  the  truths  which 
Science  will  to-morrow  wrest  from  the 
Unknown  and  determine  in  their  turn  there 
is  an  indefinite  margin  :  the  field  of  doubt 
and  inquiry  which  it  seems  to  me  is  as 
much  within  the  province  of  Literature  as 
within  that  of  Science.  Thither  may  we 
go  forward  as  pioneers,  accomplishing  the 
work  of  precursors,  interpreting,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  bent  of  our  talents,  the  action 
of  those  forces  of  which  we  as  yet  know 
little  or  nothing.  The  Ideal — what  is  it, 
indeed,  but  the  unexplained,  those  forces 
of  the  vast  universe  which  encircle  us,  but 
of  which  we  have  no  definite  knowledge  ? 
But  if  it  be  allowable  for  us  to  invent  so¬ 
lutions  explaining  the  Unknown,  can  we 
dare  call  into  question  the  laws  that  are 
already  discovered  and  determined,  imag¬ 
ine  them  otherwise  than  they  really  are, 
and  by  doing  so  deny  them  ?  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  Science  progresses  the  Ideal  cer¬ 
tainly  recedes,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
one  sense  of  life,  the  one  delight  one 
should  take  in  living,  lies  in  prosecuting 
this  slow,  laborious  conquest,  even  though 
we  should  feel  a  melancholy  certainty  that 
we  shall  never  know  all. 

Now,  in  the  troublous  times  through 
which  we  are  passing,  in  the  midst  of  this 
surfeited,  tentative  epoch  of  ours,  there 
have  arisen  many  spiritual  pastors  who, 
all  anxiety  and  fervor,  propose  a  faith  to 
the  young  generation.  The  offer  is  a 
generous  one,  but  the  misfortune  is  that 
the  faith  in  question  changes  beyond  recog- 
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nition  according  to  the  prophet.  There 
are  many  of  these  faiths,  and  none  to  me 
seems  either  very  clear  or  well  determined. 
You  are  implored  to  believe,  but  in  lohat 
you  are  not  plainly  told.  Perhaps  ii  is 
because  the  prophets  cannot  tell  you,  per¬ 
haps  because  they  dare  not  do  so.  You 
are  to  believe,  it  seems,  solely  for  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  believing.  The  advice  in  itself 
is  by  no  means  bad  :  repose  in  any  faith, 
no  matter  what  it  may  be,  most  certainly 
yields  great  happiness  ;  but  the  misfor¬ 
tune  is  that  we  are  not  the  masters  of 
grace,  which  descends  and  alights  where 
it  listelh. 

Now  I  will  conclude  by,  in  my  turn, 
offering  you  a  faith,  by  beseeching  you 
indeed  to  put  your  trust  in  work.  Toil, 
young  men,  toil  !  I  am  quite  conscious 
of  the  triteness  of  the  advice.  There  is 
not  a  distribution  of  prizes  at  any  school 
but  it  falls  upon  heedless,  indifferent  ears. 
None  the  less,  I  ask  you  to  reflect  upon  it, 
and  venture — I  who  have  been  nothing 
but  a  toiler — to  tell  you  how  great  has 
been  the  benefit  that  I  have  derived  from 
the  long  labor,  the  arduous  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  which  has  occupied  my  whole  life. 
My  career  began  in  hardship  ;  I  knew  bit¬ 
ter  misery  and  despair.  Later  on  1  lived 
a  life  of  battle,  1  live  it  still  ;  disparaged, 
scoffed  at,  covered  with  insults  !  Well, 
through  all  of  this  I  have  had  but  one 
faith,  one  fortifier — work.  That  which 
has  sustained  me  has  been  the  huge  labor 
I  imposed  upon  myself.  Yonder,  in  front 
of  me,  I  always  beheld  the  goal  toward 
which  I  was  marching  ;  and  this  it  was — 
whenever  the  ills  of  life  had  laid  me  low — 
that  sufficed  to  set  me  on  my  1<  gs  again 
and  gave  mo  the  courage  to  march  on  and 
on,  despite  eveiything.  The  work  I  refer 
to  is  steady,  settled  work,  the  daily  task, 
the  sclf-jmposed  duty  of  making  a  forward 
step  every  day  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  one’s  allotted  toil.  IIow  many  times 
of  a  morning  have  I  sat  down  at  my  table, 
with  my  head  in  confusion,  lost,  my 
mouth  bitter,  tojtured  by  some  great 
physical  or  moral  anguish  !  And  on  each 
occasion,  despite  the  rebellion  of  my  suf¬ 
ferings,  my  task — after  the  first  minutes 
of  agony — brought  me  relief  and  comfort. 
I  have  invariably  risen  up  from  my  daily 
toil  with  a  feeling  of  consolation — my 
heart  yet  sore,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless 
conscious  that  I  was  still  erect,  with 


strength  enough  to  continue  living  until 
the  morrow. 

Labor  !  remember  that  it  is  the  unique 
natural  law  of  the  world,  the  regulator 
which  leads  organized  matter  to  its  un¬ 
known  goal.  Life  has  no  other  meaning, 
no  other  raison  d'Hre  ;  we  only  appear  on 
this  earth  in  order  that  we  each  may  con¬ 
tribute  our  share  of  labor  and  disappear. 
One  can  only  define  Irfe  by  that  motion 
which  is  comnrunicated  to  it  and  which  it 
transmits,  and  which  after  all  is  brrt  so 
much  labor  toward  the  great  final  work  to 
be, accomplished  in  the  depths  of  the  ages. 
Why,  then,  should  we  not  be  modest,  why 
should  we  not  accept  the  respective  tasks 
that  each  of  us  comes  here  to  fulfil,  with¬ 
out  rebellion,  without  giving  way  to  the 
pride  of  egotism  which  prompts  men  to 
consider  themselves  centres  of  gravity,  and 
deters  them  from  falling  into  the  ranks 
with  their  fellows  ? 

As  soon  as  that  task  has  been  accepted, 
as  soon  as  the  accomplishment  of  it  begins, 
quietude,  it  seems  to  me,  must  descend 
into  the  hearts  of  those  that  experience 
the  greatest  torture.  There  are  some 
minds,  I  know,  that  are  tormented  by 
thoughts  of  the  Infinite,  the  Mysterious, 
and  to  them  I  fraternally  address  myself, 
advising  them  to  occupy  their  lives  with 
some  huge  labor  the  end  of  which  it  might 
be  well  they  should  never  see.  This  is 
the  balancjng  pole  that  will  enable  them 
to  proceed  on  their  way  uptight,  without 
fear  of  falling,  the  diversion  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  solace  for  every  weary  hour,  the 
grain  of  wheat  tendered  to  the  mind  that 
it  may  grind  it  for  its  daily  sustenance 
with  the  satisfaction  that  attends  upon  the 
performance  of  duty.  Doubtless  this  does 
not  resolve  any  metaphysical  problem  ;  in 
what  I  have  said  there  is  but  an  empirical 
recipe  for  living  life  honestly  and  in  toler¬ 
able  quietude.  But  is  it  nothing  to  gain 
good  trroral  and  physical  health,  to  escape 
from  the  danger  of  dreams,  by  taking 
work  as  the  solution  of  that  great  problem 
— how  to  acqirire  the  greatest  sum  of  hap¬ 
piness  possible  upon  this  earth  ? 

For  my  part,  I  confess  it,  I  have  always 
distrusted  chimeras.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unhealthy  than  illusions  either  for 
men  individually  or  for  nations  ;  illusion 
does  away  with  effort,  illusion  blinds,  illu¬ 
sion  is  the  vanity  of  the  weak.  To  cling 
to  a  legend,  to  abuse  one’s  own  mind  with 
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regard  to  every  reality,  to  imagine  that  it 
is  sufficient  to  dream  of  strength  in  order 
to  be  strong — we  Frenchmen  have  seen 
whither  all  that  tends — aye,  to  what  fright¬ 
ful  disasters  !  Nations  have  been  told  to 
look  up  on  high,  to  rest  content  with  trust 
in  a  superior  power,  to  soar  away  into  the 
Ideal.  No,  no  !  the  only  strong  nation  is 
the  nation  that  labors  ;  labor  alone  im¬ 
parts  courage  and  faith.  In  order  to  con¬ 
quer,  it  is  necessary  that  the  arsenals  should 
be  full,  that  one  should  possess  the  strong¬ 
est,  most  perfect  armament,  that  the  array 
should  bo  well  trained,  confident  in  its 
leaders  and  in  itself.  All  this  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  labor — all  that  is  necessary 
is  will  and  method.  The  coming  cen¬ 
tury,  the  whole  unlimited  future,  will  be¬ 
long  to  labor,  of  that  you  may  rest  well 
assured.  Cannot  you  already  see  outlined 
in  the  rise  and  growth  of  Socialism,  the 
one  great  law  of  to-morrow,  the  law  of 
labor  for  all — liberating  and  pacifying  toil  ? 

So,  young  men,  young  men,  set  your¬ 


selves  to  work.  Let  each  of  you  accept 
his  task,  a  task  to  fill  his  bfe.  It  may  be 
a  very  humble  one,  but  it  will  none  the 
less  be  useful.  Let  it  be  what  you  please, 
provided  that  it  is  there,  and  that  it  keeps 
you  erect  !  When  you  have  regulated 
it,  without  overtaxing  youi selves,  simply 
confining  yourselves  to  accomplishing  a  fit 
an  1  proper  portion  of  it  every  day,  it  will 
bring  you  a  life  of  health  and  joy,  and  de¬ 
liver  you  from  all  tormenting  thoughts  of 
the  Infinite.  What  a  healthy  and  great 
society  would  be  that  in  which  each  mem¬ 
ber  would  contribute  his  logical  share  of_ 
work  !  The  man  who  works  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  good  and  kindly.  And  so  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  only  faith  which  can  save 
us  is  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  accom¬ 
plished  effort.  Assuredly  it  is  beautiful 
to  dream  of  eternity.  But  for  an  honest 
man  it  is  sufficient  that  he  should  have 
passed  through  life  and  done  his  work. — 
New  Review. 


A  RHYME  OF  THE  WESTERN  SEA. 

BY  JOSEPH  TRUMAN. 

Come,  Love,  into  the  radiant  eve. 

That  witching  page  of  Renan  leave. 

The  western  lights  are  o’er  the  land. 

The  sun-lit  waves  chime  by  the ’strand. 

The  fragrant  rustling  woods  are  there 
That  fringe  the  estuary  fair. 

True,  tones  that  ravished  youth  are  dumb 
(Save  when  with  love’s  remorse  they  come). 
Sharp  memories  in  our  souls  may  be. 

As  fathoms  down  in  sleeping  sea 
Lie  those  drowned  bells  of  Brittany  : 

But  still  too  much  o’er  doubt’s  pale  lore 
And  gospels  of  despair  we  pore, 

Too  much  in  suffering  hearts  we  bear 
The  echoes  of  the  Age’s  care. 

Too  much  we  heed  what  wise  ones  say 
Who  tire  with  their  eternal  “  nay,” — 

The  cynic-scientists  who  deem 

That  Christ  was  crazy,  Heaven  a  dream. 

See  where  the  Quantocks  far  away 
Gleam  deep-green  in  the  fading  ray. 

Not  thus  once  there  great  Wordsworth  sang, 
Not  thus  the  voice  of  Coleridge  rang. 

Not  thus  they  twain,  by  this  charmed  sea. 
Hymned  Nature,  Life,  and  Liberty  ; 
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No  chilling  sneer,  no  hope  undone, 

Dulled  the  gold  harp  of  Tennyson  ; 

E’en  stately  Arnold’s  sadder  lyre 
Breathed  strenuous  notes  of  bright  desire  ; 
Well  may  we  rest  in  what  to  these 
Brought  solid  calm  and  noble^ease. 

List  that  which  now  to  you,  to  me. 

Speaks  of  peace,  power,  infinity. 

In  upland  silence,  woodland  sound. 

In  channel-deeps  that  boom  around, 

In  lights  that  touch  these  waters  low. 

Yet  flush  earth’s  pinnacles  of  snow  ; 

In  hope  up-rushing  fast  and  far 
To  find  hope’s  goal  in  some  pure  star  ; 

In  love,  the  martyr,  hoping  on 
When  the  last  hopes  of  life  are  gone, — 

And  say  if  all  this  reverent  fire 
That  bids  the  most  abased  aspire, — 

If  sanguine  exaltation’s  prayer. 

Faith’s  wings  that  beat  heaven-neighboring  air, 
The  ranging  thought,  the  regal  will 
That  crowd  the  brooding  brain,  and  fill 
The  pining  breast  with  loftier  breath, — 

Be  burnished  bubbles  pricked  at  death. 
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January  Id.  On  hoard  the  Dahaheah  rapidly  rose  on  her,  as  a  last  resource  she 
“  Pasht."  The  Nile. — We  are  lying  off  stood  on  the  children  to  try  and  make  her- 
a  sandy  stretch  of  shore,  while  the  crew  self  heard.  Not  such  a  fool,  after  all,  it 
sit  awhile  and  dip  their  fingers  into  their  seems,  that  one  woman  !  Noah  had  done 
breakfast  mess  of  red  pottage.  The  day  is  his  best,  for  he  had  kept  calling  loudly 
clear  and  cool  and  blue,  as  though  we  “  Eeley-Lissa !  Why  don’t  you  come, 
were  living  in  the  heart  of  some  vast  cut  Lissa  ?”  And  still  the  boatmen  of  the 
turquoise.  It  is  the  second  day  of  the  Nile  use  the  prophet’s  plaintive  cry  with 
year  12 VI  of  the  Hegira.  I  tried  to  get  its  forlorn  cadence,  “  Why  don’t  you 
the  Copt  year  from  our  waiter,  who  is  a  come,  Lissa  ?  Lissa,  why  don’t  you 
Christian,  but  he  only  shrugged  his  shoul-  come  ?”  I  dare  say  the  prophet’s  wife 
ders  :  “  How  should  I  know  ?  I  am  not  was  jealous  and  contrived  she  should  be 
a  priest.”  left  behind. 

Early  in  the  morning,  as  the  men  were  And  now  wc  are  creeping  along  the 
punting  off  from  the  squalid  Arab  village,  sandy,  muddy  shore.  The  men,  roped 
opposite  to  which  we  spent  the  night,  over  the  shoulders,  tow  with  the  dull  mo- 
they  were  chanting  a  melancholy  stave  notony  of  convicts  ;  the  heavy  rudder 
that  sounded  like  Eeley-Lissa.  They  creaks  and  groans,  the  dragoman  Lam- 
pushed  and  strove,  and  always  sang  Eeley-  mers  at  a  package.  The  second  captain 
Lissa.  Now  it  appears  there  was  a  lady  shows  his  white  teeth  and  calls  to  a  couple 
called  Lissa,  whom  at  the  time  of  the  of  women  who  have  come  down  to  the 
Flood  Noah  promised  to  call  for  and  take  water’s  edge  to  fill  their  goolahs. 
on  board  the  Ark.  So  she  went  home  to  Tuesday.  Off  Matay. — To  night,  while 
put  a  few  things  together  and  get  the  the  crew  were  tearing  at  sugar-cane  and 
children  ;  but  as  the  dragoman  says —  sucking  it  after  a  hard  day’s  towing,  I 
”  She  never  come  back  till  all  gone  ;  that  came  on  Ilassan  the  Nubian,  disconsolate 
woman  one  fool.”  And  as  she  saw  the  in  the  moonlight  on  shore  ;  his  head 
Ark  lumbering  out  of  sight  and  the  waters  wrapped  up,  his  chin  sunk,  looking  so 
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like  a  sick  monkey  I  asked  if  it  were  the 
brandy  and  the  sheep  of  the  New  Year’s 
feasting  that  still  afflicted  him.  No,  he 
couldn’t  get  any  hasheesh,  that  was  all  ; 
and  the  captain  wouldn’t  advance  him  any 
money  to  go  and  buy  it  in  the  village.  I 
remembered  I  had  a  piece  some^vhere  I 
bought  in  Cairo,  in  a  shy  Arab  cafe  ;  what 
would  he  give  me  if  I  found  it  ?  He  had 
nothing  to  give  me,  being  a  poor  man,  but 
he  would  kiss  my  hand.  I  found  the 
blown  stuff,  looking  like  a  piece  of  cheap 
cocoa,  and  made  him  a  present  of  it.  He 
began  to  cheer  Hi'p  !  hip  !  and  sat  down 
on  deck  to  break  it  up  and  pack  it  into 
cigarettes.  Soon  into  the  broad  and  placid 
moonlight  crawled  the  penetrating  in¬ 
cense  ;  and  now  he  sleeps,  Hassan  the 
Nubian,  at  whom  all  the  other  sailors 
laugh  because  of  his  broken  Arabic,  sleeps 
and  dreams  deliciously  of  riding  lightly 
over  the  tremulous,  tideless  water  where 
there  is  neither  towing,  nor  punting,  nor 
huge  lumbering  dahabeah  to  be  coaxed 
along  the  crumbling  shelving  banks. 

It  was  almost  dark  as  we  came  back 
from  shooting,  and  there  being  a  little 
creek  between  us  and  the  dahabeah,  had 
to  make  use  of  a  country  boat  moored  in 
the  creek,  for  ferry.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Bun-blistered,  gaping,  cranky  old  piece 
there  was  a  sort  of  hold,  and  down  in  it  a 
little  pan  of  charcoal,  over  which  I  could 
see  two  or  three  pairs  of  hands  opening  and 
shutting,  and  I  could  hear  whispers.  So 
I  went  quite  close  and  looked  down,  and 
saw  it  was  the  countryman’s  wife  and 
children.  But  the  stranger  was  too  much 
for  the  children,  who  dived  at  once  under 
the  deck  boards  and  lay  there  breathless. 
I  took  out  a  piastre  and  held  it  in  the  glow 
of  the  charcoal,  and  first  one  little  hand 
came  out  of  the  darkness  and  then  an¬ 
other.  Each  time  I  drew  the  piastre  fur¬ 
ther  to  try  and  get  them  out  again  into 
the  firelight,  but  they  always  drew  back 
and  lay  whispering  a  little,  and  then  were 
quite  quiet.  The  mother  covered  her 
face  and  laughed,  though  perhaps  a  little 
nervously,  while  the  countryman,  punting 
with  the  great  pole,  laughed  out  loud. 
At  last,  just  as  we  were  landing,  I  held 
the  piastre  under  the  boarding  and  felt  it 
instantly  clutched  in  a  small,  cool,  brown 
fist.  Then  we  all  laughed  together,  and  a 
sort  of  nursery  peat  came  from  the  little 
stowaways.  But  they  checked  it  very 
soon,  and  Ali  said  to  Zenoba,  “  Don’t 


you  move  yet,  I  don’t  believe  he’s  gone  : 
— got  the  money  ?” 

Thursday.  Minieh  (156  miles  from 
Cairo). — The  wind  whistles  and  screams 
to-night  like  some  desert  bird  ;  I  hear  the 
water  lapping  against  the  rocking  daha¬ 
beah,  the  voices  of  the  sailors  crouched 
under  their  awning  ;  and  the  lightning 
flashes  and  glares  ali  round  us,  now  fling¬ 
ing  its  trailing  gleam  on  wastes  and  gul¬ 
lies  of  sand  and  tawny  bluffs  of  desert 
rock,  and  now  throwing  black  against  the 
great  white  spark  a  half-ruined,  but  ever 
graceful  minaret.  A  wild  night,  my  mas¬ 
ters  !  more  suited  to  Steerforth  drowning 
off  Yarmouth  shore  than  the  broad  repose 
of  ancient  Nilus. 

Last  evening,  the  moon  not  yet  up,  we 
stumbled  among  the  hovels  and  sugar-cane 
enclosures  of  the  village  to  buy  eggs. 
Prowling  dogs  snarled  at  us,  dark  forms 
crouched  at  the  black  oval  holes  that 
marked  their  doorways  ;  you  heard  the 
crunching  and  the  tear  of  sugar-cane,  you 
saw  glimpses  of  low  firelight  leap  on 
knotted  tattooed  brows,  on  profiles  that 
looked  like  degraded  Pharaohs  ;  and,  over 
all,  the  stars,  that  seemed  so  lustrous  and 
so  loosely  hung  that  you  might  fancy  a  cry 
would  bring  them  sparkling  down  into 
your  lap,  like  ripe  fruit.  Down  every 
dusky  courtyard  the  dragoman  called 
“  Bring  out  your  eggs  !”  and  women 
only  muttered  and  men  chattered  in  reply. 
At  last,  a  little  girl  of  seven  or  eight  came 
out  with  a  nest  of  glimmering  eggs  in  her 
brown  hands  and  black  robe.  Round  us 
pressed,  breathing  heavily,  a  group  of  vil¬ 
lagers,  wondering  at  the  howadgi,  not  dar¬ 
ing  to  whisper  of  backsheesh.  The  little 
girl  never  ventured  to  look  up  at  us  ;  she 
trotted  off  fearfully  with  her  half  piastre 
clutched  in  her  tiny,  knuckle-tattooed  fist. 
We  got  eight  fresh  eggs  for  a  penny 
farthing. 

After  dinner,  in  the  moonlight,  the 
great  man  of  the  village  came  to  visit  us, 
very  tall  and  stately  and  well-mannered. 
He  brought  with  him  as  a  present  the 
eternal  sugar-cane  for  the  crew,  without 
sucking  wliich  these  great  Arab  babies 
cannot  live  long,  and  for  us  an  ancient 
man  with  an  ancient  muzzle-loading  mus¬ 
ket  and  a  younger  creature  with  a  huge 
stick,  to  act  as  guard  for  the  night.  He 
sat  in  our  cabin,  smoked  cigarettes  and 
drank  coffee,  inspected  our  guns  and  rifles, 
asked  our  opinion  for  a  school  for  his  lit- 
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tie  son  in  London  and  the  cost,  and  ad¬ 
mired  the  colored  pictures  of  “  The  Birds 
of  Egypt.”  He  looks  forward  very 
much,  he  says,  to  seeing  and  entertaining 
us  on  our  way  down,  and  has  begged  me 
to  take  charge  of  fifty  pounds  with  which 
to  buy  and  send  him  a  gun  from  London, 
Blessed  and  noble  Union  Jack  !  is  there, 
I  dare  to  ask,  any  other  fiag  that  flies 
under  which  an  Arab  would  venture  fifty 
pounds,  with  the  absolute  certainty  that  it 
would  be  honorably  expended  ? 

I  watched  'the  stately,  slow,  and  some¬ 
what  ragged  procession  disappear  in  the 
moonlight.  Old  Dogberry  with  the  gun 
kissed  his  departing  patron’s  hand  ;  then 
he  and  the  thick  stick  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  brown  crumbling  bank  and 
waited  for  robbers,  as  for  jackal  or  hyena. 
I  took  them  out  a  few  cigarettes.  The 
broad  moon  was  climbing  patiently  high 
over  the  far  Arabian  desert.  Some  of  the 
crew  were  already  asleep  after  a  hard  day’s 
towing,  and  I  had  to  pick  my  way. 

January  \2tk. — We  drone  along,  tow¬ 
ing  and  punting,  day  after  day,  in  ever 
the  same  beneficent  sunshine.  Once  only, 
early  in  the  morning,  as  I  lie  dozing  in 
my  narrow  berth,  I  hear  a  clearer,  sharper 
ripple  ;  the  rudder  groans  less  heavily  and 
I  know  we  are  sailing.  The  reis  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  upper 
deck  and  watches  the  wind  anxiously. 
His  eyes  are  ever  on  the  sail  or  over  to 
the  hazy  north-west  ;  sharp  orders  he 
issues,  and  the  crouching  men  fly  to  the 
ropes.  Mustapha,  the  singer,  sits  against 
the  low  bulwark  with  his  dear  friend  Mo¬ 
hammed  always  next  him,  who  married 
his  sister.  They  sing  a  succession  of  lit¬ 
tle  murmurous  songs  together.  “  What 
are  they  singing  about  ?”  I  ^sk  the  drago¬ 
man.  ”  Love,”  he  replies,  with  rather  a 
leer.  Yes,  they  are  singing  about  love. 
‘‘  Why  don’t  you  come,  oh,  my  love  ? 
My  heart  is  faint  and  sick  for  you.  If  I 
were  a  bird  I  would  fly  to  you” — and  so 
on  ;  really,  quite  like  a  passionate  Society 
I  ballad.  Then  the  other  dahabeah  lurches 

[  past  us,  like  some  great  caravel.  Ilassan 

I  the  Nubian  is  furious  ;  I  saw  him  fly  to 

[  our  mast  and  bite  it.  ‘‘  Go  on,  you  pig  ! 

I  sail  faster,  you  defiled  animal  !”  he 

screams.  Then  he  imprecates  Allah  for 
more  wind  ;  he  points  piteously  to  his 
I  shoulders  all  sore  with  the  rope  and  tow¬ 

ing.  ‘‘  He  say  his  arms  all  tnttered  and 
I  tear,”  explains  the  dragoman  gravely. 


September, 

Sunday.  Assiout. — At  last,  half-past 
four  in  the  afternoon,  we  sail  stjlishly  up 
to  the  landing  stage.  There  is  a  small 
crowd  to  sell  us  ebony  sticks,  bright  bead 
purses,  fly  flaps,  red  pottery,  and  a  yell¬ 
ing  background  of  donkey  boys.  A  po¬ 
liceman  hits  them  viciously  with  a  stick, 
but  they  trample  round  us  just  the  same. 
And  then  we  go  for  a  scamper  across  the 
railway  line,  down  to  the  town  and  through 
the  bazaars,  half  of  them  closed,  seeing 
the  town  is  mainly  Copt  and  the  day  Sun¬ 
day.  Between  mud  walls  we  hear  the 
wild  palpitating  music  of  a  fantasia,  and 
push  in  through  a  narrow  doorway  into 
a  diminutive,  dusty  playground.  Black 
people,  emancipated  slaves,  refugees  from 
the  Soudan,  dancing.  ”  When  the  sun 
sinks,  all  Africa  dances.”  Shapeless 
women  with  broad,  crushed  faces  ;  squat 
boys  in  tarboosh  and  discolored  English 
shooting-coats,  the  gift  of  some  passing 
dahabeah,  or  the  castaway  of  a  European 
engineer  at  the  sugar  factoiy  ;  tattered 
men,  clumsily  kneaded,  made  with  hands 
all  thumbs,  of  black  dough  ;  they  shake 
like  jellies,  they  waddle  and  waggle,  they 
advance  solemnly  and  retreat,  shaking 
heavy  sticks,  through  dust  a  foot  deep, 
while  the  musicians  sit  against  the  wall 
and  beat  the  phrenetic  drum.  It  is  an 
African  Moulin  Rouye,  or  Elysee  Mont¬ 
martre,  ”  All  drunk,”  explains  the  drago¬ 
man,  and  seems  to  think  highly  of  his 
presence  of  mind  in  getting  us  away  with¬ 
out  a  row.  For  sometimes,  it  seems,  a 
spark  will  flash  among  all  that  clumsy 
good  humor,  and  the  lurking  savage  blood 
light  like  spirits  of  wine.  So  we  continue 
onr  scamper  and  come  home  through  the 
market-place.  There  a  crowd  is  gathered 
round  a  woman  who  dances  a  few  steps, 
shakes  a  tambourine  and  improvi.ses  on 
the  company.  Her  friend,  a  wild  animal 
with  an  unsettled  eye,  nervously  beats  the 
tarabouka,  and,  when  her  inspiration  faite, 
takes  up  the  scream.  The  crowd  makes 
w'ay  for  us  respectfully,  and  as  we  solemnly 
sit  our  donkeys  she  bursts  like  Miriam  into 
song.  The  dragoman  is  delighted  with 
the  reference  to  himself,  and  smiles  the 
smile  of  self-satisfied  conceit.  I  imagine 
it  is  in  the  style  of  the  esteem  Mr.  Nadab 
— “  and  while  his  face  I  scan,  I  think 
you’ll  all  agree  with  me,  he  comes  from 
Hindostan.”  The  dragoman  translates 
it  :  “  He  well-shaped  man,  handsome 
man — he  give  me  plenty  backsheesh.” 
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January  20<A.  Oirgeh. — Always,  as 
we  near  our  station  for  the  night,  against 
the  lonely  sandbank,  or  below  the  low¬ 
browed  village  where  the  children  scream 
and  the  dogs  bark,  and  groups  crouch 
round  the  luiching  flame  of  the  doura 
fire  ;  or  beside  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
in  whose  narrow  streets  flits  the  way¬ 
farer’s  candle,  streets  where  the  greasy 
yellow  lantern  hangs  by  the  cigarette- 
maker’s  box,  or  leers  in  the  haze  of  the 
hasheesh  shop  ;  always  at  such  a  time, 
when  the  sun  is  sinking  in  steady  splen¬ 
dor  over  the  desert,  some  of  the  crew  are 
to  be  found  turning  toward  Mecca  to  pray. 
On  the  upper  deck  by  the  steersman, 
among  the  newly  cut  bread  spread  out  all 
day  in  the  sun  to  grow  stale,  Achmet 
stands  with  his  hands  by  his  head,  form¬ 
ing  flaps  like  the  Sphinx's  cap  ;  his  face 
grows  humble  and  gentle,  his  lips  move  in 
rapid  supplication.  Then  he  sinks  down 
on  his  haunches,  and  the  blunt,  scarred 
Lands  that  all  day  have  toiled  at  the  rope  lie 
quiet  and  submissive  in  his  lap.  Ilis  head 
sinks  forward,  and  thrice  he  touches  the 
deck  with  his  forehead.  At  such  a  time 
no  one  must  come  between  him  and 
Mecca.  To-night  I  saw  our  old  cook 
praying,  and  Ilassan  passed  in  front  of 
him  to  get  his  tattered  English  shooting- 
coat  that  hung  by  the  mast.  The  old 
cook  broke  off.  his  prayer  and  abused  him 
loudly,  and  Ilassan  who  never  prays  an¬ 
swered  him  back,  and  there  was  a  brief 
battle. 

The  night  is  almost  frosty,  and  in  the 
river  one  sees  the  long  tremulous  reflec¬ 
tions  of  the  stars  ;  as  though  the  old  kings 
were  holding  there,  deep  in  the  rich 
stream,  some  silent  banquet,  and  these 
the  muffled  lights  to  show  them  how  dark 
their  lives  are  now.  From  a  neighbor’s 
dahabeah  come  the  rattling  tones  of  a 
piano,  and  the  sound  of  a  grotesque  bari¬ 
tone  singing  a  sea-ballad  with  a  waltz  re¬ 
frain,  like  a  provincial  bank  manager  at  a 
penny  reading  at  home.  Never,  nowa¬ 
days,  does  one  entirely  get  out  of  reach 
of  such  homelinesses.  The  other  evening, 
sitting  musing  in  a  temple,  I  heard  one 
unctuous  soul  from  Hornsey  Rise  declare 
to  another  “  It  used  to  be  called  the 
Waterloo  Boarding  ’ouse,”  and  then  there 
came  upon 'me  two  old  men  in  black  coats 
and  extensive  puggerees,  long  ago  tired  of 
Osiris  and  Horns  and  the  father  Amen- 
Ra.  “  Now  you  ’ook  it !”  they  said  to 


the  gaffir  who  wanted  to  draw  their  atten- 
tion  to  a  rare  cai  touche. 

Saturday.  Luxor, —  We  had  lunch  in 
the  mutilated  last  court  of  the  temple  of 
Medinet-llapu,  the  guardians  looking  on 
with  their  guns  slung  over  their  shoulders, 
squatting  and  smoking  cigarettes  ;  sharp 
Arab  children  were  crouched  in  ambush 
behind  the  broken  pillars,  waiting  to  dart 
upon  us  with  their  goolahs  for  w'ashing 
our  hands  after  the  meal  ;  when  there  rose 
the  wail  of  a  crying  child,  the  most  sor¬ 
rowful  and  piercing.  1  looked  out,  and 
there,  perched  among  the  heaped-up  rub¬ 
bish  that  only  last  year  they  cleared  out 
of  the  Couit  for  the  Khedive’s  visit,  sat 
Fatmeh,  her  head  wrapped  in  her  dingy 
little  shawl,  sobbing  and  wailing  enough 
to  break  her  heart  and  the  heait  of  any 
listener.  She  wailed  whole  sentences. 
“  What  is  it  she  says  ?”  I  asked  the  drago¬ 
man.  “  She  say,”  replied  he,  plunging 
his  white  teeth  among  the  chicken  bones 
and  looking  up  gravely  with  his  goggle 
eyes,  “  she  say  she  lose  her  goolah  and 
she  sure  she  die.”  So  I  told  him  to  call 
her,  and  down  came  a  little  creature  with 
a  tattooed  chin  and  a  funny  wet  snub  nose 
with  enormous  freckles,  and  her  fright¬ 
ened  eyes  all  heavy  and  swimming  with 
tears.  She  drew  her  shawl  tightly  round 
her  like  a  very  small  factory  child,  and 
blinking  sadly  took  the  orange  I  gave  her. 
“  She  look  away  one  moment,  put  her 
goolah  down'  and  some  one  take  it,  and 
her  mother  kill  her  and  she  sure  she  die.” 
So,  with  the  cheap  charity  of  old  Lady 
Cork,  I  borrowed  two  piastres  and  gave 
them  to  her  to  buy  another  water-bottle. 
And  when  we  mounted  our  donkeys  again, 
surrounded  by  screaming  children,  “  You 
nice  gentleman,  I  like  you  ;  1  your  girl, 
give  me  one  half-piastre,”  Fatmeh  came 
solemnly  forward  as  though  she’d  never 
seen  me  before  in  her  life,  pulled  my 
trouser  leg  and  demanded  backsheesh. 
Though,  to  be  sure,  when  I  looked  at  her 
somewhat  reproachfully,  she  had  suffl- 
cient  grace  to  pull  her  shawl  over  her 
mouth  and  laugh  outright. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  a  soiree  at  a 
native  gentleman’s  house,  and  a  very 
“  cold  swairy”  it  was,  too  ;  seeing  it  was 
held  in  the  hall  and  we  sat  there  with  our 
great-coats  on.  The  native  gentleman  has 
a  soft  hand,  a  fashionable  smile,  and  pro¬ 
claims  it  “  awfullee  cold.”  There  were 
present  some  twelve  or  fourteen  guests,  na- 
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tives,  Russians,  Germans,  and  English,  and  the  finger-beat  of  the  drum.  The 


and  two  gaunt  limestone  American  ladies 
in  pincenez  and  cotton  gloves.  Dissipat¬ 
ed-looking  servants  attended  us  with  coffee 
in  egg-cups  and  handfuls  of  cigarettes, 
while  a  native  orchestia  thumped  and 
wailed  on  their  haunches  and  a  couple  of 
girls  danced.  One  was  rather  good-look¬ 
ing,  in  the  dark  fatigued  style  ;  the  other 
was  squat  and  forbidding  in  a  long  cre¬ 
tonne  bedgown.  They  waggled  and  wob¬ 
bled,  and  when  they  got  down  to  our  end 
of  the  room  threw  us  languishing  glances 
and  whispered  “  backsheesh”  over  their 
shoulders.  I  ga\e  the  good-looking  one 
a  cigarette  which  she  stuck  coquettishly 
behind  her  ear.  When  I  came  away  with 
many  thanks  (and  a  whiskey  and  soda)  for 
a  most  interesting  evening,  I  found  Cook’s 
people  throwing  a  search-light  from  their 
steamer  among  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  as 
though  they  were  looking  for  Raineses. 
They  had  the  impudence  to  dog  me  with 
it,  and  Achmet  carrying  the  lantein  ;  I 
think  the  staitling  white  light  rather 
frightened  him  ;  at  least,  I  heard  him 
talking  to  himself  and  breathing  heavily. 

January  30tA.  Esneh. — We  sailed 
into  Esneh  late  in  the  brilliant  moonlight, 
and  went  ashore  to  the  post  office  and  the 
fair.  In  the  post  office  the  postmaster 
was  entertaining  at  dinner  an  English  trav¬ 
eller,  who  had  come  to  consult  some  Coj  t 
MSS.,  but  he  rose  obligingly  and  gave  us 
stamps.  No  one  could  withstand  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  gentle  insistence  of  the  drago¬ 
man  ;  he  had  put  on  a  black  frock-coat, 
the  gift  of  a  former  Nile  patron  ;  in  that 
and  a  pair  of  tight  black  trouseis  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  go  and  pay  visits  of  thanks  to 
friends  who  had  written  to  condole  with 
him  on  the  loss  of  his  father.  He  had 
learned  the  sad  news  at  Luxor,  where  I 
saw  him  ashore  shaking  hands  with  a  sym¬ 
pathizing  donkey -boy.  “  Very  bad  acci¬ 
dent  to  my  house,”  he  explained — I 
thought  he  meant  the  ancestral  boiler  had 
burst  ;  but  no — ‘‘  my  father  die  a  week 
ago  so  everybody  he  passed  in  Luxor, 
donkey-boy,  seller  of  Indian  curiosities, 
antee.ka  merchant,  photogiapher,  shook 
his  hand  and  condoled.  At  Esneh  the 
moon  was  bright  and  showed  us  the  long 
shadows  and  forms  of  all  the  place  going 
fair-ward.  The  market-place  was  full  of 
figuns,  screaming,  pushing,  laughing  ; 
there  wore  many  boiths,  and  from  almost 
all  came  the  nasal  gush  of  native  music 


cloudy  little  cafes  were  full  to  overflow¬ 
ing,  and  every  here  and  there  hung  yellow 
lanterns,  smeared  and  dim  like  greasy 
gold.  Notwithstanding  his  so  recent 
affliction,  the  dragoman  soon  found 
friends  to  joy  rather  than  to  sorrow  with 
him,  and  in  due  time  I  was  presented  to 
the  lawyer  (a  hand-shake  and  an  anxious 
“  How  is  your  health  ?”),  to  the  school¬ 
master  (“  How  do  you  do  ?  please  sit 
down,  have  a  coffee”),  and  to  the  salt- 
seller  (a  native  salute  and  something  ornate 
and  respectful  in  Arabic).  A  merrier  man 
than  the  lawyer  I  never  met  withal  :  such 
shouts  of  laughter,  such  contortions  of 
mirth,  like  a  boy  at  a  harlequinade.  He 
was  always  laughing  his  turban  off  and 
showing  his  shaven  head.  VVe  went  into 
one  of  the  cafes  to  see  some  dancing- 
girls,  and,  full  as  the  place  was,  a  seat 
was  soon  found  for  me  by  the  simple 
method  of  sweeping  and  scraping  the  na¬ 
tive  sightseers  off  a  bench  with  a  stick. 
I  sat  facing  the  band,  who  were  ordered  to 
play  an  English  salute  ;  they  broke  into 
a  galloping  circus  air,  to  which  the  stout 
young  person  dancing  in  vain  tried  to 
adapt  herself.  The  matron  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  brought  a  sort  of  pewter  church 
collecting  plate  for  backsheesh  ;  I  gave 
the  dancer  a  cigarette  and  a  piastre  or  two 
in  her  cymbals,  and  we  pushed  our  way 
out.  In  the  next  establishment  it  was 
pretty  much  the  same,  only  that  the  air 
was  rather  more  cloudy,  the  orchestra 
more  torturing,  the  dancer  rather  better- 
looking.  Opposite  us  sat  a  little  mer¬ 
chant  on  his  heels,  hilariously  drunk  ; 
now  he  rested  his  unsteady  head  on  a 
neighbor  policeman’s  shoulder,  and  now 
on  our  old  cook’s,  who  with  one  or  two 
of  the  crew  followed  us  every  where  as 
Jacks  ashore.  You  don’t  oftrri  see  an 
Arab  drunk  ;  when  you  do,  you  mistake 
him  for  a  madman.  I  saw  one  other  that 
evening,  an  old  man  plucking  and  clutch¬ 
ing  his  way  through  the  crowd  with 
knotted,  trembling  hands  ;  he  was  talking 
loudly  and  monotonously  to  himself,  and 
his  vicious  old  face  was  all  puckered  with 
deep  wrinkles  and  muddy  veins.  The 
people  didn’t  seem  to  laugh  at  him  ;  they 
rather  appeared  shocked,  as  though  he 
really  were  mad. 

We  wandered  about  under  the  lawyer’s 
guidance  among  the  other  sights,  and 
found  a  bunch  of  dervishes  waving  and 
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bowing  round  a  dag,  a  druna,  and  a 
laitern,  just  like  the  Salvation  Array.  It 
ms  an  exact  counterpait  of  a  performance 
gi’en  Uy  our  crew  one  evening  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  Luxor.  We  were  sailing  placid¬ 
ly,  they  were  doing  nothing  and  were  per¬ 
haps  a  little  cold,  and  so  the  fancy  seized 
then  to  burlesque  the  howling  dervishes. 
It  voas  just  dusk,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
cool-boy’s  fire  you  could  see  them  bow¬ 
ing  ind  wagging  their  heads  and  shoul¬ 
ders  could  hear  their  short  sharp  bursts 
of  Jilah  !  Allah  !  as  though  all  the  same 
they  were  a  little  afraid.  It  was  got  up 
on  a  sudden  by  Uassan,  who,  having  had 
some  few  whi&  of  hasheesh,  felt  produc¬ 
tive  ard  inspired.  When  he’s  without  it 
he  mopes  and  never  says  a  word,  goes 
about  his  work  mechanically  and  sits  apart 
depressed.  The  performance  of  the  der¬ 
vishes  of  Esueh  was  just  the  same  as  our 
crew’s  plus  the  faith  and  minus  the 
Lasheerh. 

The  jrowd,  the  odors,  the  shouting,  the 
music— all  just  as  bewildering  as  at  an 
English  fair — drove  us  to  seek  quieter 
pleasure,  and  we  stood  for  some  time  on 
the  edg5  of  a  silent,  many-circled,  squat¬ 
ting  cluiter  of  dotted  white  turbans  round 
a  small  space  in  the  centre  where  sat  a 
story-taler.  It  was  dark  there  but  for  the 
moonlight,  and  silent  but  for  the  loud, 
not  unmusical,  cry  of  the  entertainer  and 
tlx  echoes  of  the  fair.  He  put  his  hand 
npto  the  side  of  his  head  (like  the  coster- 
raager  in  Leech’s  drawing  who  yells 
“  barrer-grass  !”)  and  called  his  story, 
muezin-fashion,  fixing  the  stars  with  his 
eyeias  the  comedian  plays  at  the  boy  at 
the  -ack  of  the  gallery.  But  what  it  was 
all  hout  not  even  our  dragoman  could 
say,  or  it  was  told  in  some  fellaheen  dia¬ 
lect  tat  he  was  much  too  genteel  to  know 
anythng  of.  So  we  passed- to  a  ragged 
canva  shelter,  where  the  children  were 
patienly  waiting  for  Punch  and  Judy. 
Even  bre  the  dragoman  found  acquaint¬ 
ances  ;  be  knew  the  boy  who  beat  the 
drum  a  one  side  of  the  candle  stuck  on 
the  ledp  above  the  red  shawl  that  hid  the 
entertaier,  and  the  evil-looking  young 
man  on  he  other  who  put  the  usual  ques¬ 
tions  toMr.  Punch  and  upbraided  him 
for  his  vrong-doing.  It  was  veritable 
Punch  ai  Judy,  squeak  and  all,  only 
that  dog  oby  was  reinforced  with  a  large 
solemn  he,  and  that  the  minor  parts  in 
the  brutal  Mncdy  were  a  Sheikh,  a  Turk, 


and  a  Nubian  woman,  who  was  Punch’s 
sweetheart,  not  his  wife.  It  was  amaz¬ 
ingly  indecent  ;  and  the  children  looked 
like  a  group  round  a  conjurer  at  a  Christ¬ 
mas  party,  the  little  ones  in  front  and  the 
big  boys  standing  behind  and  hitting  each 
other. 

February  IsL  Daraou  (5V0  miles  from 
Cairo), — Now  we  draw  near  to  the  true 
Africa — Semper  aliquid  novi  refert  Africa. 
This  afternoon  I  found  a  large  snake’s 
skin  lying  brittle  and  gray  on  the  cracked 
ground.  On  the  clothes  of  the  man  who 
is  working  the  shadoof,  almost  naked,  lies 
his  dagger,  very  sharp,  in  its  worn  leath¬ 
ern  sheath.  Hideous  little  girls,  like  the 
savages  in  Stanley’s  book,  pass  us  with 
strong  whiffs  of  the  castor-oil  in  which 
their  plaited  hair  is  soaked.  A  Beshereen, 
of  the  friendly  tribe  who  patrol  the  desert 
and  watch  the  dervish  movements,  ambles 
past  bareheaded  on  his  camel,  his  hair 
standing  out  all  round  his  handsome  head 
like  Rossetti’s  “  Blessed  Damosel.”  They 
say  the  Beshereen  are  of  absolutely  un¬ 
tainted  blood  since  the  days  of  Adam  ; 
they  look  mild  warriors,  tall  and  straight, 
with  Greek  noses  and  brilliant  teeth,  like 
pencil-drawings  of  savages — by  young 
ladies. 

The  dragoman  has  got  bad  eyes,  and 
has  gone  off  to  consult  a  medicine-woman 
in  the  village.  On  his  return  he  describes 
how  she  turned  the  lid  back,  ran  a  needle 
and  thread  thrbirgh,  and  washed  it  all  out 
with  honey.  She  makes  no  charge  ;  he 
says,  “  She  do  it  all  for  love  of  Gawd.” 

Friday.  Assouan.  The  First  Cata¬ 
ract. — VVe  rode  out  to  one  of  the  forts  in 
the  desert,  and,  while  we  were  up  on  the 
platform  examining  the  Nordenfeldt,  we 
saw  a  caravan  crawling  in  below — a  long 
string  of  burdened  camels  and  the  little 
dotted  figures  of  the  drivers.  A  soldier 
was  sent  down  to  stop  and  question  them, 
and  when  we  came  down  reported  them 
from  Berber,  in  the  enemy’s  country, 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  Khartoum. 
They  were  all  driven  off  to  cantonments 
to  be  examined,  and  later  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  we  went  to  tea  at  the  mess 
(you  know  the  sporting  pictures  by  Aiken 
you  seS  at  a  mess  abroad  always,  from 
Fores’,  in  Piccadilly,  and  “  Flyaway” 
winning  the  Leger  of  1835  ?),  we  visited 
them  again.  I  felt  so  sorry  for  them, 
for,  since  the  recent  outbreak  and  fight  at 
Ambigole,  all  caravans  coming  from  that 
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country  have  been  confiscated.  The  men 
looked  weary  and  drawn  after  their  long 
desert  trudge  as  they  stood  round  us, 
grasping  their  huge,  crusader-like  swords  ; 
and  the  merchant-adventurer,  the  owner 
of  it  all,  particularly  corrugated  and  anx¬ 
ious.  All  the  camel  burdens  were  loos¬ 
ened  and  lay  on  the  ground — great  pack¬ 
ages  of  gum,  which,  they  tell  me,  all  goes 
to  Europe,  and  is  all  used  up  in  the  best 
French  cookery.  They  knew  nothing  of 
the  dervish  movements,  and  declared  them¬ 
selves  traders  only.  I  took  one  of  their 
swords  from  them  and  drew  it  ;  it  w’as 
like  taking  an  ancient  piece  of  iron  of  the 
time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  out  of  the 
armory  of  an  ancient  English  country 
house. 

From  the  other  dahabeah  comes  at 
night  the  captain’s  little  son  to  sing  the 
Koran  to  the  crew.  He  swings  himself 
backward  and  forward,  his  head  wrapped 
in  a  shawl,  nestled  close  up  against  our 
rets,  who  likes  it  best.  Every  now  and 
then,  instead  of  the  loud  Ah  !  of  applause 
that  marks  the  crew’s  delight  when  Musta- 
pha  chants  “  Oh,  iny  friend,  come  to  me  ! 
My  heart  is  all  burned  up  with  longing  !” 
you  hear  the  softly  breathed,  the  reveren¬ 
tial  Allah !  The  night  is  as  of  purple 
velvet,  on  which  the  stars  lie  like  cut 
jewels  ;  the  Nile  is  a  broad,  shifting  pave¬ 
ment  of  verde-antique,  washed  with  milk. 

February  1th.  Gerf-Hussen,  Nubia. — 
It  was  almost  pitch  dark  when  we  stopped 
sailing.  Down  the  high  bank  clambered 
lean  figures,  with  bowls  of  milk  and  little 
woven  baskets  of  eggs.  I  asked  if  they 
would  show  us  their  village,  and  up  and 
after  them  we  stumbled,  following  the  un¬ 
certain  light  of  the  draughty  lantern.  The 
thick,  baked  walls  of  the  huts  gave  out  a 
peculiar  warmth  and  odor,  and  from  the 
door  of  one  came  the  dancing  flicker  of  a 
light  fire.  We  went  in  after  some  hesita¬ 
tion  (the  dragoman  whispered  there  were 
“  ladies”  there),  and  found  a  vigorous  old 
man,  telling  his  Mussulman  beads,  cross- 
legged  on  a  mud  bench,  and  on  the  floor 
bent  over  the  fire  the  oldest-looking  human 
being  I  ever  saw  alive.  Mummies  I  have 
seen,  and  wondered  not  that  they  were 
dead,  but  in  what  part  of  her  withered, 
desiccated  frame  that  old  woman  found 
space  to  keep  the  stern  vital  energies  that 
lined  her  grim,  carved  face  1  can  scarcely 
guess.  She  looked  no  more  living  than 
sea-weed  does,  dried  and  stretched  on 


paper.  Her  arms,  her  legs  (thrust  almost 
into  the  fire)  were  so  shiunk  that  the  long 
leathern  flesh  and  flaccid  muscles  hung 
round  them  like  dangling  shreds  on  sticks. 
Round  her  neck  were  beads  of  wood,  aid 
round  her  wrists  leathern  bracelets 
(though,  to  be  sure,  I  cannot  feel  certain 
they  were  not  folds  of  skin),  and  on  her 
face  lurked  not  only  lines,  but  gullies  and 
passages,  they  seemed  so  deep  and  falen. 
But  for  the  occasional  upturned  glance  of 
her  cold,  unquestioning  eye,  I  could  not 
have  supposed  her  anything  else  that  one 
of  the  earliest  and  best  preserved  o'  the 
remotest  queens  of  Egypt.  The  old  man 
gave  us  lusty  welcome,  and  sent  for  milk 
and  dales  and  filled  our  pockets,  lie 
showed  us  his  long  spear  that  hung 
against  the  wall,  and  told  me  with  a  proud 
gesture  that  he  had  often  killed  his  man  ; 
but  more  often  with  a  sword,  and  taking 
me  by  the  shoulder  showed  me  iercely 
how  he  used  to  do  it.  lie  was  ninety 
years  old,  and  had  never  been  farther 
from  home  than  Assouan,  and  tlen  only 
once.  All  his  sons  sat  and  stool  round 
us,  and  in  the  background  against  he  mud 
granary  white  teeth  glimmered  md  the 
broad  black  faces  of  the  women  slone.  I 
asked  him  what  present  he  would  Ike,  and 
he  asked  fora  little  rice  and  a  littU coffee. 
All  the  time  he  clutched  and  flngeied  his 
Muslim  rosary,  which,  when  I  adiuiud, 
he  wanted  me  to  accept.  The  son  cane 
back  with  us  to  the  dahabeah,  and  caiied 
off  the  coffee  and  rice  in  envelopes  to 
which  1  added  a  handful  of  cigarettesand 
a  couple  of  oranges,  with  particular  in¬ 
junctions  that  one  was  to  be  given  t'  the 
old  gentleman.  It  is  odd,  by  the  ivay, 
what  one  can  sometimes  get  the  ntives 
to  accept  by  way  of  baiter.  I  reminber 
at  one  place  below  the  cataract  wocould 
get  no  milk,  certainly  not  for  lov,  nor 
try  as  we  might  for  money.  N,  the 
owner  would  only  let  it  go  in  eshange 
for  clover  for  the  buffalo,  of  wlch,  of 
course,  we  had  none.  At  last  'c  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  accept  some  suga  for  his 
wife,  and  for  two  or  three  Imps  he 
brought  us  back  a  bowl  quite  ill.  At 
another  place  where  we  distured  an(l 
drove  away  a  husband  heartily  hrashing 
his  wife  we  bought  milk,  and'vhen  the 
husband,  on  returning,  learne  fhat  she 
had  sold  instead  of  giving  it  *  for  noth¬ 
ing,  with  an  outburst  of  hosjtable  anger 
he  wanted  to  recommence  hicastigation. 
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February  Qth.  Korosko.  —  Korosko 
gua.ds  the  great  desert  road  that  goes  to 
llie  wells  at  Murat,  held  by  the  friendly 
Arabs,  and  thence  to  Khartoum  ;  it  was 
along  that  road  that  Gordon  travelled  in 
1884  to  his  death.  We  rode  out  along  it 
on  camels,  as  far  as  the  camel-corps  sta¬ 
tion,  and  the  sad  little  sandy,  dusty,  Eng¬ 
lish  cemetery,  where  lie  “  Private  Michael 
Roberts,  B  Company  D.L.I.,  died  at  Ko¬ 
rosko,  aged  21,”  and  many  another  pri¬ 
vate,  aged  18,  and  20,  and  22 — very  im¬ 
mature  and  under-sized  food  for  fever 
and  dysentery.  In  front  of  us  ambled  off 
straight  into  the  desert  four  friendly  Arabs 
on  their  camels,  guns  slung  behind  them, 
bound  for  the  wells.  They  were  chal¬ 
lenged  as  to  their  pass  by  the  far-off  sen¬ 
try  at  the  block-house  high  on  the  hill, 
for  no  one  leaves  the  station  or  comes  into 
it  ttnltss  furnished  with  a  pass.  We  felt 
that  at  last  we  were  dropping  the  tourist 
and  becoming  the  traveller  ;  and  more  so 
when  we  telegraphed  to  the  General  at 
Wady  llalfah  for  permission  to  proceed, 
and  were  answered  that  for  these  last  hun¬ 
dred  miles  or  so  of  river  we  were  to  be 
furnished  with  a  corporal  and  ten  men  as 
guard.  As  I  write,  their  accoutrements 
and  Maitini-IIenrys  are  scattered  all  over 
the  upper  deck,  while  the  men  lie  about 
wra|)[)ed  in  their  great-coats  ;  for  the  wind 
in  Nubia  just  now  is  bitterly  cold. 

On  our  way  back  from  our  ride,  the 
sheikh  of  the  Bedaween  invited  us  to 
drink  coffee  at  his  house,  and  while  we  sat 
there,  the  sheikh,  who  had  escorted  Gor¬ 
don  in  1884  and  had  known  him  well,  told 
us  again  the  familiar  story  of  his  death. 
It  was  strange  to  hear  the  touching  details 
of  how,  knowing,  no  doubt,  that  his  hour 
was  come,  he  threw  his  sword  and  revolver 
on  the  table  to  make  their  blood-guiltiness 
the  heavier  ;  while  all  the  while  the  regi¬ 
mental  band  of  the  10th  Soudanese  came 
to  us  in  sharp,  clear  gusts  from  within  the 
lines,  as  though  it  were  playing  in  the 
Pavilion  Gardens  at  Folkestone. 

Our  dapper  little  officer,  who  met  us  on 
our  appearance  from  the  dahabeah  at  the 
top  of  the  bank  with  a  bow  and  a  pleas¬ 
ant  “  Happy  ariival  !”  was  one  of  the 
friendliest  of  well  bred  Egyptian  gentle¬ 
men,  and  took  us  off  at  once  to  his  quar¬ 
ters.  It  was  ornamented  with  many  pic¬ 
tures  cut  out  of  the  ‘‘  Illustrated  London 
News”  and  “  Graphic,”  looking  some¬ 
thing  like  a  roomy,  mud-built,  pointsman’s 


cabin,  and  wdth  particular  pride  he  pulled 
out  for  us  from  a  cupboard  his  English 
library.  It  consisted  of  ”  Peter  Parley,” 
half  a  ”  Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Man,”  the 
‘‘  Belgravia”  for  November  1890,  achild’s 
book  of  geography,  the  Queen’s  regula¬ 
tions  in  faded  red,  and  a  small  torn  atlas. 

February  loth.  The  Second  Cataract. 
Wady  Halfah  (803  miles  from  Cairo). — 
War,  dusty  and  sun-baked,  stands  alert 
on  the  Nile  mud-walls  of  the  entrench¬ 
ment,  and  scans  the  dreary  desert  hills. 
From  inside  one  hears  the  fantastic  clash 
of  Arab  military  music,  and  at  the  gate 
one  sees  a  row  of  Soudanese  Hfer-boys, 
curving  their  huge  lips  to  Orphee  aux 
Enfers.  It  is  all  border- warfare,  of  the 
old  hand-to-hand,  cold  steel  order  ;  very 
like  what  it  must  have  been  round  about  a 
Roman  camp  in  Gaul,  when  the  Alemanni 
came  down  at  all  sorts  of  unlikely  moments 
on  Cresar’s  soldiers  out  cutting  brushwood. 
We  went  out  under  an  escort  of  twenty 
men,  along  the  bumpy,  rickety  line  to 
Sarrass,  the  furthest  post  held  by  the 
Egyptian  forces,  some  five-and-thirty  miles 
from  llalfah.  The  line  used  to  go  seventy 
or  eighty  miles  further,  but  it  has  nearly 
all  been  ripped  up  by  the  dervishes.  They 
make  occasional  descents,  too,  on  what  is 
still  left  in  use,  for  about  three  weeks  ago 
they  came  down  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
on  the  railway  bridge  at  Gtmai  (over 
which  we  trundled  gingerly),  and  set  to 
work  to  try  and  destroy  it.  They  came 
down  from  the  desert  in  their  usual  ob¬ 
streperous  fashion,  howling  and  singing  ; 
even  with  an  impudent  bugle  playing  the 
Khedivial  hymn,  while  the  Soudanese  regi¬ 
ment  under  David  Bey  that  had  had  news 
of  their  coming  was  lying  in  wait  in  exci¬ 
table  ambush.  Then,  when  they  heard  the 
pickaxes  at  work  in  the  dark,  they  opened 
fire,  after  despatching  a  company  to  cut 
off  their  retreat.  Only  it  seems  one  of 
the  blacks  in  his  excitement  loosed  off  his 
rifle,  so  after  spitting  fire  at  each  other  for 
a  while,  in  which  the  dervishes  lost  seven 
men  and  some  of  the  Soudanese  had  their 
rifles  struck,  the  marauders  got  clean  away 
into  the  desert  and  the  darkness.  Fine 
fighters  the  Soudanese,  they  tell  me,  and 
veritable  savages  in  their  lust  for  blood. 
Not  so  very  long  ago,  in  one  of  their  en¬ 
counters  with  the  dervishes,  they  drove  a 
dozen  of  them  into  a  native  house,  and 
having  set  fire  to  it  bayoneted  them  as 
they  came  running  out.  One  of  the  Sou- 
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danese,  a  huge  fellow,  begged  hard  to 
take  his  stand  al  the  door,  for,  sai  1  he, 
he  hadn’t  killed  a  man  for  a  fortnight. 
And  when  the  next  dervish  appeared  he 
ran  him  through  and  hoisted  him  back 
into  the  burning  house,  like  mud  into  a 
London  mud-cart.  But  the  dervish,  writh¬ 
ing  on  the  steel,  managed  to  bend  and 
clutch  the  soldier’s  mouth,  and  tore  his 
lip  and  cheek  up  as  far  as  the  eye. 

As  we  bumped  and  grunted  and  rattled 
along,  sometimes  by  the  long-drawn  cata¬ 
ract  with  its  rocks  glistening  as  though 
they  had  just  been  blackleaded,  but  more 
often  through  coirntry  so  ghastly  that  it 
seemed  as  if  it  were  nature-skinned,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  a  Highland 
line  ;  there  was  the  same  leisurely  meth¬ 
od,  the  same  doubt  whether  we  should 
get  up  the  incline,  the  same  artless  climb¬ 
ing  into  the  train  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  stop  it.  And  when  the  native 
had  ridden  far  enough,  first  he  cast  down 
his  bundle  and  then  himself,  on  to  his 
head  or  his  back  or  just  sideways,  so  long 
as,  after  all,  he  fell  into  the  sand.  If  un¬ 
hurt,  they  pick  themselves  up  and  go  to 
what  is  left  of  their  villages  ;  though  few 
indeed  are  the  houses  that  remain,  and  the 
date  trees  have  most  of  them  their  heads 
lopped  by  the  raiding  dervishes.  We 
reached  Sarrass  at  one  o’clock,  and  found 
it  a  fort  with  its  back  to  the  river,  and  de¬ 
fiant  mud  front  frowning  from  a  hill  into 
the  brooding  desert.  And  the  desert  here 
looks  like  what  I  imagine  a  moon-land- 
scape  to  be — dead,  seared,  withered. 

Dendur.  Monday.  On  our  way  down. 
— When  we  stop  for  the  night,  the  chain 
cast  on  shore,  the  stake  driven  in,  I  like  to 
join  the  sailor  with  his  metal  pot  and  his 
lantern,  who  goes  off  in  search  of  milk. 
Together  we  go,  the  gleam  falling  among 
the  green  stalks  and  white  flowers  of  the 
bean,  on  the  rich  brown  crumbled  earth  ; 
along  the  gray  and  dried-up  watercourses 
it  falls,  on  to  the  mud  courtyard,  and  so 
far  as  it  can  pierce  into  the  black  gaping 
doorway  of  the  sheikh’s  house.  The 
sheikh  disappears  and  pulls  me  out  his 
bed-stand  of  date-rope  into  the  courtyard, 
and  I  lie  on  it  full  length  on  my  back  and 
look  up  at  the  stars.  I  can  hear  the 
washing  of  the  Nile  waters,  I  can  see  the 
flashing  two-day-old  moon  that  lies  on 
her  back  like  a  silver  gondola,  while  round 
the  lantern  squat  Reis  Ali  and  Mustapha 
the  singer,  and  Mohammed  his  friend, 


September, 

come  to  see  if  they  can  cheapen  a  little 
tobacco.  The  villagers  group  round,  too, 
with  their  faces  brown  and  black,  Arab 
and  Nubian,  and  beyond  from  the  star-lit 
darkness  come  the  voices  of  the  shrouded 
women,  shrilling  the  price  they  want  for 
the  milk.  Sometimes  I  hear  it  being 
drawn  seething  into  the  bowl  ;  it  is 
brought  to  me  to  taste,  with  its  rich  bub¬ 
bles,  from  under  the  cow  that  stands  in 
the  darkness  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 
The  children  run  in  and  out,  and  the  lan¬ 
tern  light  falls  on  their  tight  bronze  skins 
and  the  one  lock  that  plumes  their  shaven 
polls.  If  ever  there  is  a  moment’s  pause 
in  the  chaffering,  I  hear  the  cry  of  the 
sakkieh,  the  huge  water-wheel  with  its  drip¬ 
ping  buckets,  groaning  and  creaking  as 
though  it  were  some  creature  that  would 
be  musical  if  only  labor  could  teach  it 
how. 

Esneh,  March  Isi.  Magayagh,  March 
\^th.—.  .  .  .  And  so  we  saunter  down 
stream  deliciously,  with  our  laboring  oars. 
Three  weeks  after  leaving  Philmfor  Wady 
Ualfah  we  are  back  there  again,  and  in 
the  brilliant  early  morning  the  sheikh  of 
the  cataract  comes  on  board  with  his  tur¬ 
bulent  crew,  and  amid  howls  and  yells 
guides  us  in  safety  down  the  thundering, 
plunging  great  gate.  Just  before  we 
leaped  into  the  fall,  I  saw  one  of  the 
sheikh’s  men  climb  into  the  bows  and 
throw  a  stick  into  the  worst  of  the  water. 
It  seems  they  think  that  if  there  is  going 
to  be  a  wreck,  there  is  likely  to  be  only 
one  that  morning  and  that  it  may  as  well 
overwhelm  the  stick  instead  of  the  daha- 
beah.  And  so  it  was,  apparently,  for  I 
never  saw  the  stick  again,  while  we  blun¬ 
dered  and  rocked  through  without  a 
scratch. 

Assouan  is  passed,  Daraou  and  Silsilis, 
and  the  great  temple  of  Edfu.  At  Esneh 
we  stop  to  take  bread  for  the  crew,  and  I 
go  on  shore  and  meet  my  hilarious  friend 
the  lawyer.  lie  is  just  like  a  rackety  solic¬ 
itor  in  the  Midlands  who  has  given  up  his 
too  much  whiskey  at  the  “Greyhound,” 
and  is  at  last  settling  down  to  steady, 
reputable  practice.  The  dragoman  tells 
me  he  is  “  a  good  family  man,’’  who  once 
had  a  weakness  for  the  bottle,  and  there¬ 
by  caused  his  respectable  relatives  much 
pain,  but  has  now  sworn-off.  Now  he  sits 
in  his  stuffy,  untidy  little  office,  and  wran¬ 
gles  with  a  sturdy  client  who  has  a  debt  of 
£20  he  wants  to  recover.  lie  comes  on 
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board  our  daliabeah,  and  I  stuff  his  pockets 
with  fruit  for  his  little  girl.  When  he 
sees  our  medicine-chest  he  makes  up  his 
mind  I  am  a  doctor,  and  gives  me  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  a  complaint  (the  remains 
of  the  old  bottle  days),  which  is  unhap¬ 
pily  much  beyond  my  skill.  As  we  drift 
away  from  the  shore,  “  Good-bye,  Ma- 
hommed  !”  he  screams  to  me,  for  he  de¬ 
clares  I  am  his  brother,  and  has  renamed 
me  accordingly.  “  Good-bye,  Lawyer  ! 
Drink  no  more  mastic,  or  treacherous, 
cheap  French  Cognac  ;  stick  to  work, 
coffee  and  Nile  water  !  So  shalt  thou  one 
day  be  chef -de-parquet,  and  wear  a  tar¬ 
boosh  and  an  extremely  ill-fitting,  black 
frock-coat.” 

At  Luxor  we  have  an  early  morning’s 
quail  shooting  ;  delicious,  the  fresh  seven 
o’clock  breeze,  the  vivid  rustling  corn,  the 
b-r-r-r  !  of  the  line  of  men  beating  through 
the  addas,  the  rapid  rise  and  flight  of  the 
fat  birds.  No  wonder  the  Israelites  gave 
up  complaining  against  Moses,  once  they 
had  quails  and  manna.  We  hear  no  more 
of  “  Because  there  were  no  graves  in 
Egypt,  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in 
the  wilderness  ?  Wherefore  hast  thou 
dealt  with  us  thus,  to  carry  us  forth  out 
of  Egypt  ?” 

Denderah  and  Keneh  are  passed,  Far- 
shoot  and  Abydos,  and  here  we  are  back 
at  Girgeh,  the  last  station  on  the  line  from 
Cairo.  At  Negadah  we  went  on  shore  in 
the  moonlight  and  paid  solemn  visits,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  body-guard  of  Reming¬ 
tons  and  battle-axes.  It  seemed  as  though 
C(Eur-do-Lion  and  General  Ulysses  Grant 
were  marching  side  by  side.  We  drank 
coffee  and  lemonade  in  a  vast  vacant 
saloon,  lined  with  divans  and  ornamented 
with  a  few  faded  photographs,  hung  very 
high.  A  large  musical  box  chirped  and 
prattled  on  a  little  round  table  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  next  a  solitary  flickering  candle,  and 
down  from  the  tall  w’indow-hangings 
sw’ung  and  swer/ed  round  the  light  a 
couple  of  shimmering  bats.  Five  miles 
from  Assiout  a  sand-storm,  the  worst 
known  on  the  Nile  for  fifty  years,  struck 
and  nearly  wrecked  us.  I  saw  it  racing 
toward  us  like  an  express-travelling  Lon¬ 
don  fog,  with  streaming  tattered  edges  of 
a  decayed  mummy-cloth  color.  Ten  min¬ 


utes  after  being  sighted  we  were  in  the 
heart  of  it,  and  there  we  lay,  straining, 
leaping,  rocking,  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  wind  screamed  a  terrified  treble,  and 
the  sand  flew  past  as  though  thrown  at  us 
in  immense  handfuls.  We  had  to  cut 
down  the  yard,  broke  all  our  glass  and 
china,  drowned  every  hen,  pigeon  and 
turkey,  but  we  managed  (contrary  to  the 
reis  expectation)  to  save  the  boat.  All  the 
way  down  since  we  have  been  continually 
seeing  the  masts  and  hulls  of  wrecked 
country  boats.  “  Another  boat  drown,” 
says  the  dragoman,  pointing  his  dusky 
forefinger.  “  Two  ladies  lost  and  one 
man.  Perhaps  we  meet  his  body.” 

London,  April  21sL — I  read  these  notes 
over  in  the  friendly  sunlight  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  spring,  and  am  pleased  to  find  I  have 
said  nothing  about  either  tomb  or  temple  ; 
not  a  word  even  of  Abou  Simbel  or  Kar- 
nak,  Abydos,  Denderah,  Edfu,  Beni  Has- 
san,  or  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  For  mas¬ 
terly  descriptions  of  such  I  have  the  honor 
to  refer  the  reader  to  any  book  on  the  Nile 
that  has  ever  been  written.  For  myself, 
too,  I  have  to  confess  that  my  vocabulary 
is  very  limited,  and  that  until  Ramoses  re¬ 
turns  and  hews  me  out  an  alphabet  of 
granite,  I  can  'find  no  words  massive 
enough  to  deal  even  with  one  stupendous 
column  of  Karnak.  And  I  confess,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  while  our  dragoman  used  to  be 
pointing  us  out  cartouches,  or  hideous 
sculpture  of  what  he  called  ‘‘  the  ram  head 
of  the  gawd,”  my  eyes  used  to  be  wander¬ 
ing  in  search  of  the  cut  and  scratched  rec¬ 
ords  of  early  travellers,  from  the  Greek 
soldiers  of  Psammetichus  down  to  the 
French  dragoons  of  1799  and  the  master¬ 
ful  incisions  of  Bclzoni.  1  was  delighted 
with  a  large  B.  Mure,  1844,  to  which  a 
later  hand  had  added  an  equally  large 
stultus  est,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  who 
was  the  John  Gordon,  1804,  who  has 
carved  himself  so  deeply  in  Nubia  ?  But 
perhaps  my  best  discovery  (after  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  a  slim  and  genteel  R.  M. 
Milnes,  1843,  with  the  late  Lord  Hough¬ 
ton)  is  'that  of  a  well-cut  Pramini,  who, 
once,  I  believe,  a  dragoman,  afterward  cut 
even  better  some  throats  in  Paris,  and  was 
duly  and  notoriously  guillotined.  —  Corn- 
hill  Magazine. 
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When  we  seek  to  understand  what  may 
be  called  the  spirit  of  any  age  in  matters 
of  religion,  it  is  not  in  the  sayings  and 
writings  of  professed  theologians  and  di¬ 
vines,  and  still  less  in  the  utterances  of  re¬ 
ligious  disputants  and  leaders  of  parties, 
that  we  shall  most  surely  discern  it,  but 
rather  in  the  attitude  of  mind  of  thought¬ 
ful  men  outside  the  arena  of  controversy 
— men  of  letters  perhaps,  but  men  of 
diverse  interests  and  varied  aims,  who  have 
no  personal  ends  to  be  served,  no  waver¬ 
ing  disciples  to  conciliate,  no  law  of  edifi¬ 
cation  to  be  observed. 

It  is  true  that  those  who  for  practical 
urposes  are  most  opposed  to  one  another 
ave  frequently  most  in  common.  Times 
of  great  religious  disturbance  are  fruitful 
in  instances  of  men  who  would  have  sent 
one  another  to  the  stake  as  the  almost 
necessary  expression  of  an  equally  fervent 
faith  and  an  equally  deep-seated  intoler¬ 
ance — conscience  striking,  as  it  were,  the 
same  note,  though  on  minds  of  different 
metal.  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the 
temper  of  the  religious  enthusiast  is  that 
of  a  protest  and  a  revolt,  and  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  reliable  interpretation  of  the 
spirit  of  his  times.  If  the  history  of  a  na¬ 
tion  is  found  in  its  national  songs,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  its  religion  is  written  in  no  mis¬ 
leading  character  in  dialogue  and  anecdote, 
in  epistolary  literature,  in  poetry  and  fic¬ 
tion. 

At  this  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  religious  activities  are  absorbing 
men’s  minds,  and  to  some  extent  usurping 
the  place  of  contemplative  piety,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  cast  our  eyes  back 
to  a  period  not  as  yet  too  far  removed 
from  our  own — to  the  days  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son  and  Goldsmith,  of  the  Coleridges  and 
Charles  Lamb,  of  Wordsworth  and 
Southey,  of  De  Quincey  and  Miss  Aus¬ 
ten, — a  period  beginning  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  first  portion  of  the  “  Ram¬ 
bler”  in  1750,  and  ending  in  the  religious 
and  literary  revolutions  of  the  early  decades 
of  this  present  century.  Glancing  at  some 
pages  of  biography  and  fiction,  and  select¬ 
ing  some  familiar  figures  from  the  crowd¬ 
ed  canvas,  let  us  see  what  they  can  tell  us 
of  the  way  in  which  religion  was  regard¬ 
ed,  since  they  are  to  some  extent  imbued 
with  the  same  spirit — the  spirit  of  their 


age.  It  is  not  from  the  professed  theo¬ 
logian,  as  wo  have  before  said,  that  we 
have  most  to  learn.  Seminarists,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  ministers  of  religion  of  what¬ 
ever  creed,  must  needs  be  more  or  less 
guided  by  class  prejudices  and  governed  by 
class  interests.  They  may  instruct,  ex¬ 
hort,  and  convince,  but  they  cannot  give 
that  unconscious  impression,  that  casual 
revelation  of  a  prevalent  taste,  which, 
like  some  old  portrait  in  an  antiquated 
dress,  recalls  the  manners  and  transports 
us  into  the  society  of  a  bygone  age. 

In  1760-80  Methodism  had  not  spent 
its  first  fervor.  Wesley  was  preaching 
up  and  down  the  country,  and  Newton 
and  Cowper  were  writing  their  hymns  at 
Olney.  It  was  a  flame,  however,  which, 
like  a  heath  fire,  spread  most  rapidly  in 
the  open  ;  it  leaped  from  hamlet  to  ham¬ 
let,  it  was  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  cot¬ 
tagers  and  artisans.  But  though  here  and 
there  this  new  religion  numbered  the  rich 
and  influential  among  its  converts,  it  was 
for  the  most  part  despised  or  distrusted  by 
the  more  highly  educated  members  of  the 
community  ;  it  affronted  the  orthodoxy  of 
a  political  episcopate,  and  scandalized  the 
sober-minded  Anglicalisrn  of  the  day. 
Evangelicalism  within  the  Church  was 
as  yet  confined  to  a  small  rrrinority,  and 
the  prevalent  religion  was  that  of  cush¬ 
ioned  pews,  didactic  discourses,  and  com¬ 
fortable  divines  ;  for  the  most  part  too 
well  content  with  this  present  world  to 
awaken  any  enthusiasm  demanding  per¬ 
sonal  and  probably  inconvenient  sacrifices. 
Of  many  of  the  parochial  clergy  Ctabbe 
probably  drew  a  faithful  portrait  when  he 
wrote  of  his  “  Vicar” — 

“  Mild  were  his  doctrines,  and  not  one  dis¬ 
course 

But  gained  in  softness  what  it  lost  in  force. 

If  ever  fretful  thought  disturbed  his  breast, 

If  aught  of  gloom  that  cheerful  mind  op¬ 
pressed, 

It  sprang  from  innovation  ;  it  w’as  then 

He  spake  of  mischief  made  by  restless  men. 

Habit  with  him  was  all  the  test  of  truth; 

It  must  be  right ;  I’ve  done  it  from  my 
youth," 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  magician  of  the 
past,  was  indeed,  at  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  fire  the  imagination 
of  the  young  by  his  vivid  presentalions  of 
a  bygone  faith  ;  but  though  no  writer  has 
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more  forcibly  portrayed  the  temper  of  the 
religious  enthusiast,  and  the  powerful  in- 
tiuence  which  passionate  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  a  creed  may  exercise  upon  the 
minds  and  fortunes  of  men,  he  was  averse 
(almost  to  the  point  of  intolerance)  to  any 
strong  manifestation  of  religious  feeling. 
“  I  have  been  always  careful,”  he  writes 
in  his  diary,  “  to  place  m3  mind  in  the 
most  trancjuil  posture  it  can  assume  dur¬ 
ing  my  private  exercises  of  devotion.” 
He  purposely  refrained  from  indulging  his 
imagination  on  spiritual  subjects,  and  his 
religion  has  been  described  as  cold  and 
conventional,  but  it  was  of  a  nature  wliich 
couhl  well  withstand  the  repeated  strokes 
of  adversity.  It  triumphed  alike  over 
bodily  weakness  and  failing  mental  powers, 
and  found  its  truest  expression  in  his  last 
conscious  words  of  leave-taking  to  Lock¬ 
hart.  ”  My  dear,  be  a  good  man,  be  vir¬ 
tuous,  be  religious, — be  a  good  man. 
Nothing  else  will  give  you  any  comfort 
when  you  come  to  lie  here.” 

In  his  romances  he  had  painted  Catholi¬ 
cism  in  some  of  its  attractive  aspects,  but 
it  was  with  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  not 
the  pen  of  the  disciple,  and  in  his  diary 
he  expresses  a  hope  that  “  unopposed  the 
Catholic  superstition  may  sink  into  dust.” 
In  Great  Britain,  at  least,  it  would  have 
seemed  not  impossible  that  his  wish  might 
be  fulfilled  ;  so  far  as  practical  use  was 
concerned,  it  was  as  yet  as  much  a  thing 
of  the  past  as  the  ruined  abbeys  scattered 
about  the  country,  or  the  discarded  suits 
of  armor  which  had  hung  upon  their  walls. 
We  find,  it  is  true,  that  General  Tilney 
talked  of  preserving  the  Gothic  foims  of 
the  windows  in  Northanger  Abbey  with 
reverential  cave,  and  Catherine  Morland 
went  so  far  as  to  wish  to  discover  painted 
glass  and  cobwebs  ;  but  such  anticipations 
were  naturally  doomed  to  disappointment 
at  a  time  when  an  old  oak  chest  was  the 
only  relic  of  antiquity  allowed  within  the 
house,  and  that  had  been  put  away  in  a 
corner  of  the  spare  bedroom.  Media;val- 
ism,  whether  in  architecture  or  religion, 
had  given  way  to  a  desire  for  utility  aud 
convenience.  Whitewash  had  done  its 
work  both  literally  and  metaphorically. 
A  sense  of  propriety  restrained  religious 
impulses,  and  the  Methodist  revival  was 
condemned  by  contemporary  divines  writ¬ 
ing  from  the  precincts  of  rectories  and 
orthodoxy,  as  a  ”  spiritual  influenza” 
which  could  not  but  be  repugnant  to  all 


reasonable  persons.  We  may  well  feel 
suie,  as  we  turn  over  the  voluminous 
pages  of  these  long-forgotten  sermons, 
that  they  were  in  no  danger  of  catching 
the  complaint.  It  was  a  common  belief, 
not  uncharacteristic  of  the  times,  that 
poor  Cowper  was  driven  mad  by  too 
much  religion  ;  whereas,  to  those  who 
knew  him  best,  it  was  evident  that  it  was 
to  the  consolations  of  religion  alone  he 
owed  his  intervals  of  peace  and  sanity. 
But  a  life  spent  in  good  work.s,  in  prayer 
and  psalm-singing,  would  not  improbably 
strike  an  unawakened  conscience  as  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  rational  occupations  of  an 
educated  man. 

Hannah  More,  whom  we  are  perhaps 
rather  too  apt  to  think  of  merely  as  a 
writer  of  tracts  and  a  Sunday-school 
teacher,  was  at  first  almost  as  much  afraid 
of  Methodism  as  if  she  had  been  a  bishop. 
She  was  naturally  fond  of  society,  an 
agreeable  woman,  the  friend  of  Johnson, 
Garrick,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds ;  and  she  began  her  literar}' 
career  b}’  writing  vers  de  societe  and 
dramas,  brought  out  with  success  upon 
the  stage  under  Garrick’s  supervision. 
It  is  true  that,  even  in  those  days,  she 
had  scruples  as  to  following  some  of 
the  customs  of  the  fashionable  world. 
When  there  was  to  be  music  on  Sunday 
evening,  Garrick  called  her  “  a  Sunday 
woman,”  and  advised  her  to  retire  to  her 
room — he  would  recall  her  when  the  music 
was  over  ;  and  when  Horace  Walpole  was 
ill  he  sent  her  a  book  as  a  peace-offering, 
and  said,  “  I  am  sorry  I  scolded  poor 
Hannah  More  for  being  so  religious  ;  I 
hope  she  will  forgive  me.”  But  it  is  clear 
that  her  religion  was  not  of  a  character  to 
cause  any  constraint  between  herself  and 
the  friends  from  whom  she  differed.  She 
could  bear  to  be  scolded  and  laughed  at, 
and  could  lightly  wrest  her  critics’ 
weapons  from  them  in  self-defence. 
Though  so  often  deprived  of  the  social 
life  and  surroundings  most  congenial  to 
her,  passing  her  summers  among  the  rough 
miners  of  Cheddar  and  stocking-makers 
of  Axbridge,  writing  tracts  with  unpre¬ 
possessing  titles,  ”  The  Two  Shoemakeis,” 
‘‘  Black  Giles  the  Poacher,”  tic.,  she  yet 
never  got  out  of  touch  with  the  culture 
and  society  of  her  day  ;  and  though  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith  might  find  easy  subjects  for 
ridicule  in  many  pages  of  her  last  secular 
literary  effort  of  any  importance,  “  Coelebs 
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in  Search  of  a  Wife,”  it  went  through  no 
less  than  thirty  editions  before  her  death, 
and  was  eagerly  read  not  only  by  those 
members  of  the  fashionable  world  against 
whose  habits  of  life  and  modes  of  thought 
it  was  principally  directed,  but  also  by  in¬ 
fluential  critics  and  leaders  of  public  opin¬ 
ion,  who,  many  of  them,  authoritatively 
confirmed  the  popular  verdict.  That  a 
woman  with  so  many  social  gifts,  and 
wielding  so  facile  a  pen,  should  give  her¬ 
self  up  to  the  work  of  reclaiming  the 
vicious  and  teaching  the  ignorant,  is  a 
strong  testimony  to  the  force  of  religious 
principle,  all  the  more  remarkable  since 
Hannah  and  her  sisters  were  neither 
fanatics  nor  enthusiasts.  Indefatigable 
workers,  they  took  up  the  task  which  was 
being  left  undone  with  relentless  energy, 
and  they  carried  it  on  with  unabated  zeal 
and  perseverance.  They  defended  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  their  followers  without  acrimony, 
and  blamed,  without  exaggeration,  the 
apathy  of  those  who  should  have  been 
their  chief  supporters.  ‘‘  Can  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  a  few  should  become  enthusi¬ 
astic,”  Hannah  writes  to  the  bishop  in  de¬ 
fence  of  her  converts,  ‘‘  be  justly  pleaded 
as  an  argument  for  giving  them  all  up  to 
vice  and  barbarism  ?”  To  do  him  justice, 
the  bishop  appears  to  have  been  able  to 
contemplate  the  dangerous  possibility 
which  she  feels  honestly  obliged  to  put 
before  him,  without  alarm.  Indeed,  at 
a  time  when  many  parishes  had  no  resi¬ 
dent  curate  (though,  as  Hannah  remarks, 
the  livings  were  worth  liearly  £50  a-year), 
one  would  have  imagined  that  the  bishops 
might  have  had  greater  difficulties  to  con¬ 
tend  with  than  a  superabundance  of  zeal. 

Clerical  activity  was,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  at  a  low  ebb.  And  yet  when  we  go 
outside  what  may  be  called  the  ”  profes¬ 
sion” — leaving  out  of  account  also  those 
many  devoted  and  saintly  characters  who 
pursued  their  calling  untouched  by  the 
worldliness  and  Erastianism  of  the  day — 
what  truth  and  simplicity  of  faith,  what 
unaffected  piety,  do  we  not  find  blossom¬ 
ing  spontaneously  in  unexpected  places  ! 
It  wears  indeed  a  sober  livery  which  is 
somewhat  out  of  date  ;  it  expresses  itself 
in  more  or  less  sententious  language,  but 
it  obtains  the  respect  even  of  those  least 
likely  to  put  it  into  practice.  It  may  be 
somewhat  ponderous,  but  it  is  never  con¬ 
temptible  ;  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised 
to  be  told,  for  instance,  that  the  Vicar  of 
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Wakefield  did  not  preach  to  his  fellow- 
prisoners  in  vain,  but  that  “  after  less 
than  six  days  some  were  penitent  and  all 
were  attentive.” 

Religion  was  not,  in  fact,  treated  even 
by  worldly  people  with  superficial  levity  ; 
it  was  not  lightly  attacked  or  defended, 
and  with  a  certain  quiet  dignity  it  took 
the  first  place,  as  of  right,  in  the  minds 
of  serious  men.  Not  of  those  only  espe¬ 
cially  dedicated  to  its  service  (such  dedi¬ 
cation,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  was 
often  of  but  little  account),  but  rather  as 
the  supreme  principle  acknowledged  if  not 
obeyed  even  by  ‘‘  those  ingenious  persons 
called  Wits,”  in  which,  as  Vaughan  says 
in  his  day,  the  kingdom  “  did  abound.” 
To  take  one  familiar  example  :  Dr.  John¬ 
son  as  we  know  him,  says  one  of  his  biog¬ 
raphers,  was  a  man  of  the  world,  though 
a  religious  man  of  the  world.  Ilis  feel¬ 
ings,  at  once  deep  and  fervid,  were  wholly 
penetrated  by  a  sense  of  awe  and  reverence 
which  forbade  any  suspicion  of  levity, 
even  when  his  mode  of  approaching  re¬ 
ligious  subjects  may  strike  the  modern 
reader  as  somewhat  grotesque.  Ills  pro¬ 
found  constitutional  melancholy  was  miti¬ 
gated  but  hardly  lightened  by  a  piety 
which  quickened  his  affections,  regulated 
in  some  important  particulars  his  man¬ 
ner  of  life,  and  brought  into  active  opera¬ 
tion  all  the  latent  tenderness  of  his  na¬ 
ture. 

It  was  at  Oxford  that,  after  reading 
Law’s  ‘‘Serious  Call,”  he  wrote  in  his 
diary  :  ‘‘  This  was  the  first  occasion  of 
my  thinking  in  earnest  of  religion  after  I 
became  capable  of  rational  inquiry.” 
But  doubtless  the  soil  was  well  prepared  ; 
he  had  a  devout  nature  and  a  religious 
mother,  and  the  impressions  which  pre¬ 
cede  rational  inquiry  have  not  infrequent¬ 
ly  a  more  tenacious  hold  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  than  those  which  come  after.  Dr. 
Johnson,  we  may  well  believe,  might  have 
moralized  in  the  nursery,  and  to  the  end 
of  his  life  he  retained  more  of  the  heart 
of  the  child  than  the  spirit  of  youth.  In¬ 
deed  the  period  between  boyhood  and 
manhood  was  so  clouded  by  mlsfcitune 
and  embittered  by  privation  that  he  was 
from  the  first  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim, 
ever  reaching  forward  to  the  point  upon 
which  his  ambitions  were  centred,  with  no 
inclination  to  snatch  at  legitimate  distrac¬ 
tions  or  dally  by  the  way.  ‘‘  Ah,  sir,  I 
was  mad  and  violent,”  he  said  of  himself, 
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referring  to  lus  college  days.  “  It  was 
bitterness  which  they  mistook  for  frolick. 
I  was  miserably  poor,  and  I  thought  to 
fight  my  way  by  my  literature  and  wit  ; 
so  1  disregarded  all  power  and  all  author¬ 
ity.”  And  when,  after  leaving  Oxford, 
he  sought  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  drudg¬ 
ery  of  teaching,  during  the  period  of  pre¬ 
carious  and  apparently  hopeless  struggle 
for  a  modest  competency  in  Birmingham 
and  in  London,  he  had  little  opportunity 
to  indulge  in  the  lighter  amusements  or 
pleasures  of  youth.  Looking  back,  we 
catch  but  casual  glimpses  of  his  individu¬ 
ality  at  this  time,  and  he  seems  to  us  to 
have  passed  almost  at  once  from  the  sea¬ 
son  of  raw  ungainly  boyhood  to  the  seat 
of  the  social  lawgiver  and  moralist. 

For  any  religious  sentiment  degenerat¬ 
ing  into  sentimentality  he  had  indeed, 
even  in  his  youth,  an  especial  abhorrence, 
lie  viewed  it  with  somewhat  of  the  same 
spirit  in  which  ho  heard  Boswell  describe 
his  sensibility  to  certain  strains  of  music, 
as  being  so  great  as  to  make  him  ready  to 
shed  tears.  “  Sir,”  he  replied,  “  I  should 
never  hear  it  if  it  made  me  such  a  fool.” 
Indeed,  unless  his  own  heart  were  touched, 
he  was  intolerant  of  what  he  was  inclined 
to  consider  an  affectation  of  feeling  in 
others.  When  Miss  Monkton,  for  in¬ 
stance,  declared  herself  affected  by  the 
pathos  of  Sterne’s  writings,  he  made  the 
well-known  rejoinder,  “  Why,  that  is  be¬ 
cause,  dearest,  you  are  a  dunce.”  Yet 
his  personal  piety,  and  the  tenderness  of 
his  nature,  break  through  the  laws  of  self- 
restraint,  and  give  a  pathetic  and  indi¬ 
vidual  character  not  only  to  his  many  acts 
of  charity,  but  to  his  private  meditations 
and  devotions. 

llis  strong  prejudices,  indeed,  were 
vented  in  many  outbursts  of  religious  in¬ 
tolerance,  of  which  one  of  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  is  reported  by  Mrs.  Knowles, 
who  declares  that,  on  hearing  a  certain 
young  lady  had  become  a  Quaker,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  ”  Madam,  she  is  an  odious 
wench.”  And  when  a  hope  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  he  would  meet  with  her  in 
another  world,  he  replied  that  he  was  not 
fond  of  meeting  fools  anywhere.  But  the 
outward  asperities  of  speech  could  not  dis¬ 
guise  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke’s  verdict  upon  him  finds  a 
ready  echo  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
knew  him  best.  ”  It  is  well  if,  when  a 
man  comes  to  die,  he  has  nothing  heavier 
New  Sebies. — Von.  LVIII.,,  No.  3. 


upon  his  conscience  than  having  been  a 
little  rough  in  his  conversation.” 

In  his  writings  upon  religious  subjects 
he  is  often  didactic  and  commonplace,  but 
he  is  never  otherwise  than  earnest  and 
sincere.  The  adjuncts  of  a  hardly  won 
celebrity  had  endangered  neither  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  his  motives  nor  the  simplicity  if 
his  faith.  To  the  last  be  religiously  kept 
the  anniversary  of  his  wife’s  death  as  a 
day  of  self-examination  and  prayer,  and 
his  thoughts  and  supplications  followed 
her  with  believing  fidelity  into  another 
world.  This  very  simplicity  of  heart  for¬ 
bids  the  reticence  natural  to  more  complex 
characters.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to 
avoid  an  open  profession,  or  to  lower  his 
standard,  lest  it  should  be  the  occasion  of 
surprise  or  contempt.  Though  not  apt  to 
parade  either  a  weakness  or  a  virtue,  he 
was  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  either 
the  one  or  the  other  when  opportunity 
served.  When  Boswell  lamented  that  he 
was  troubled  by  occasional  inclinations  to 
narrowness,  there  came  at  once  the  re¬ 
joinder,  “  Why,  sir,  so  am  I,  but  I  do 
not  tell  it.”  *Nor  was  he  shy  of  bringing 
his  religion  to  bear  openly  upon  the  ordi¬ 
nary  transactions  of  life.  When  he  found 
it  intolerably  irksome  to  redeem  his  liter¬ 
ary  pledges,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pray 
earnestly  against  the  sin  of  sloth  ;  and 
whenever  he  received  the  Sacrament,  he 
made  a  fresh  resolution  against  trifiing 
away  his  time.  When  a  deputation  of 
booksellers  came  to  treat  with  him  on 
Easter  eve,  he  confessed  to  them  that  he 
had  a  scruple  about  doing  business  on  that 
day.  When  he  left  Mrs.  Thrales’s  house 
at  Streatham,  of  which  he  had  been  so 
long  an  inmate,  he  read  a  chapter  of  the 
Greek  Testament  in  the  library,  and  in  a 
solemn  prayer  invoked  a  blessing  upon 
the  house  and  its  inhabitants.  There  is 
something  in  these  formal  and  yet  simple 
acknowledgments  of  belief  and  dependence 
which  strikes  one  as  essentially  unmod¬ 
ern.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
intimate  contact  with  a  person  to  whom 
such  proceedings  were  so  natural  as  to  be 
matters  of  course,  would  be  apt  to  cause 
the  ordinary  Christian  of  the  present  day 
some  embarrassment.  Wo  talk  a  good 
deal  upon  religious  subjects,  but  we  are 
careful  to  discuss  them  more  or  less  super¬ 
ficially.  We  should  feel  it  an  indelicacy 
to  disclose  our  deeper  feeling  even  to  in¬ 
timate  friends.  “  Let  us  talk  of  these 
22 
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things,”  says  a  lawyer  upon  his  deathbed 
in  a  work  of  modern  fiction — “  let  us  ap¬ 
proach  the  subject  as  men  of  the  woild.” 
And  though  he  may  speak  of  death  and 
hell  and  judgment,  we  find  it  for  the  most 
part  easy  to  follow  his  advice.  But 
though  a  man  of  the  woild,  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

To  the  last  his  deepest  feelings  were 
concerned  with  things  eternal.  '  lie  made 
three  requests  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — 
that  he  would  read  the  Bible,  foigive  a 
debt  of  thirty  pounds,  and  never  paint  on 
Sundays,  lie  met  death,  of  which  he 
had  so  often  confessed  his  fear,  with  the 
calmness  and  courage  of  a  Christian.  lie 
had  desired  the  presence  of  a  minister  of 
God,  and  with  characteristic  energy  direct¬ 
ed  the  form  of  ministration  which  he  de¬ 
sired  ;  a  curious  sense  of  his  own  impor¬ 
tance  mingling  with  the  reverence  with 
which  he  approached  the  gate  of  immor- 
tality.  “  Pray  louder,  sir,”  he  said  to 
the  clergyman — ”  pray  louder,  or  you 
pray  in  vain and  shortly  after,  he 
faintly  uttered  his  last  words,  ”  God  bless 
you,  my  dear,”  to  the  daughter  of  an  old 
friend  who  knelt  beside  his  bed.  They 
were  a  touching  and  appropriate  close  to 
a  life  based  upon  religious  principles,  and 
abounding  inhuman  sympathies.  He  may 
have  been,  as  Boswell  says,  ”  a  majestick 
teacher  of  moral  and  religious  wisdom 
but  it  is  not  from  his  writings,  nor  even 
from  his  authoritative  speech  upon  such 
subjects,  that  we  have  most  to  learn,  but 
rather  from  those  chance  revelations  of  a 
true  and  noble  nature  which  are  so  thickly 
scattered  upon  the  pages  of  his  biography. 

His  religion  had  been  throughout  his 
life  intensely  personal.  We  may  say  that 
he  was  a  Tory  and  a  Churchman,  but  the 
one  assertion  would  convey  about  as  little 
definite  meaning  as  the  other  to  those  wlio 
in  these  days  call  themselves  by  the  same 
names.  His  conceptions  of  church  mem¬ 
bership  would  probably  shock  the  modern 
Anglican  as  much  as  his  charities  would 
have  affronted  the  notions  of  the  modern 
philanthropist.  To  squander  undeserved 
benefits  upon  the  drunken  and  ungrateful 
has,  to  our  enlightened  common-sense,  a 
certain  flavor  of  immorality  ;  while  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  sight  of  the  un¬ 
couth  figure  wandering  about  London 
streets  tJ  thrust  pennies  into  the  hands  of 
sleeping  vagrant  children,  would  have 
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roused  the  righteous  indignation  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  had  it  been 
in  existence.  But  philanthropy  had  not 
as  yet  been  systematized.  Think  of  the 
excellent  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  he  describes  in  a  tew  lines  the 
daily  life  of  an  exemplary  country  clergy¬ 
man  :  “  The  year  was  spent  in  moral  or 
rural  amusement  ;  in  visiting  our  rich 
neighbors  and  relieving  such  as  were  poor. 
We  had  no  revolutions  to  fear,  no  fatigues 
to  undergo  !  All  our  adventures  were  by 
the  fireside,  and  all  our  migrations  from 
the  blue  bed  to  the  brown.”  What  a 
placid  and  peaceful  existence  !  Undis¬ 
turbed  by  religious  controversy  ;  without 
any  parochial  machinery  needing  to  be 
directed  ;  with  no  temperance  societies 
and  soup-kitchens,  no  mothers’  meetings 
and  men’s  clubs,  which  now  break  in 
upon  the  leisure  of  the  most  phlegmatic 
parish  priest.  Incidentally,  w'hat  a  curi¬ 
ous  insight  do  we  also  obtain  of  the  same 
clerical  and  rural  life  in  later  times  from 
Miss  Austen,  herself  a  rector’s  daughter  ! 
Take  the  description,  for  example,  of 
Charles  Hayter’s  living  in  ‘‘  Persuasion”  : 
“  In  the  centre  of  some  of  the  best  pre¬ 
serves  in  the  kingdom,  surrounded  by 
three  great  proprietors,  each  more  careful 
and  jealous  than  tire  other  ;  and  to  two  of 
the  three,  at  least,  Charles  Hayter  might 
get  a  special  recommendation.  Not  that 
he  will  value  it  as  he  ought  ;  Charles  is 
too  cool  about  sporting.  That’s  the  worst 
of  him.”  It  is  true  that  the  clergy  could 
not  always  avoid  professional  calls,  for 
”  even  the  clergyman,”  says  Mrs.  Clay — 
“  even  the  clergyman,  you  know,  is 
obliged  to  go  into  infected  rooms,  and  ex¬ 
pose  his  health  and  looks  to  all  the  injury 
of  a  poisonous  atmosphere  ;”  but  it  would 
appear  as  if  such  unpleasant  avocations  oc¬ 
cupied  but  a  small  portion  of  their  time. 
Henry  Tilney  certainly  did  not  let  them 
stand  in  the  way  of  more  agreeable  en¬ 
gagements,  and  though  he  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  interrupt  his  courtship  to 
pass  a  Sunday  at  his  living,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  the  old  frontispiece 
to  ‘‘ Noithanger  Abbey”  represents  him 
as  rushing  up  the  stairs  brandishing  a  rid¬ 
ing-whip,  in  a  costume  which  is  a  mixture 
of  the  brigand  and  the  jockey.  Miss 
Austen,  again,  would  seem  to  have  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Elton  passed  his  mornings  in  a 
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lady’s  drawing-ioom,  reading  poetry  and 
making  charades,  provided  only  he  had 
been  in  love  with  the  right  young  lady. 

Yet  though  the  clerical  standard  was  in 
many  instances  so  low,  the  general  tone 
in  regard  to  the  highest  subjects  was  one 
of  giave  responsibility  and  uniinpassioned 
but  serious  interests.  It  was  the  key  note 
both  of  Coleridge’s  mysticism  and  Words¬ 
worth’s  philosophy.  And  without  enter¬ 
ing  into  those  wide  subjects,  which  are 
both  above  and  beyond  our  scope,  let  us 
take  at  hazard  one  or  two  indications  of  a 
like  spirit  animating  a  brother  poet. 
Think  of  Southey  with  his  vivid  imagina¬ 
tion  and  all  the  visions  of  youth  before 
him,  and  the  fever  of  authorship  working 
in  his  brain  :  Southey,  who  already  as  a 
school- boy  had  some  idea  of  continuing 
Ovid’s  “  Metamorphoses,”  and  planned 
si.v  books  to  complete  the  “  Faery  Queen’  ’  : 
Southey,  already  at  nineteen  the  author 
of  elegies  and  heroic  epistles,  and  of 
“  Joan  of  Arc,”  an  epic  in  twelve  books, 
written  in  six  weeks  ;  with  a  high  and  yet 
withal  modest  conviction  of  his  poetic  mis- 
sion  and  literary  gifts  ;  and  still,  when 
there  is  a  question  of  his  entering  the 
Church  of  England  ministry,  he  cries, 
“  God  knows,  I  would  exchange  every  in¬ 
tellectual  gift  which  lie  has  blessed  me 
with,  for  implicit  faith  to  have  been  able 
to  do  this.”  There  is  an  impressive  de¬ 
liberation  about  such  faithful  utterances 
which  one  would  rather  have  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  a  judgment  sobered  by 
experience,  a  fancy  chastened  by  disap¬ 
pointment.  When  Coleridge,  writing  a 
little  later  of  a  friend’s  death,  observes 
that  in  consequence,  “  We  are  all  more 
religious  than  we  were.  God  be  ever 
praised  for  all  things,” — we  feel  as  if  the 
presence  of  death  were  hardly  needed  to 
deepen  the  spiritual  intliiences  which  made 
the  unseen  world  to  them  an  ever-present 
reality.  Wordsworth’s  “  We  are  Seven” 
was  but  a  familiar  illustration  of  their 
creed.  ‘‘  I  have  five  children,”  Southey 
wrote  in  1809,  ‘‘  three  of  them  at  home, 
and  two  of  them  under  my  mother’s  care 
in  heaven.”  And  already  at  thirty-five 
he  could  write,  “No  man  can  be  better 
contented  with  his  lot.  My  paths  are 
paths  of  pleasantness.  Still  the  instability 
of  human  happiness  is  ever  before  my 
eyes  ;  I'  long  for  the  certain  and  the  per¬ 
manent.  ”  And  at  forty,  ‘‘  I  doubt 
whether  the  strictest  Carthusian  has  the 


thought  of  death  more  habitually  in  his 
mind.” 

We  might  indeed  say  that  these  are 
merely  the  expressions  of  a  mind  as  un¬ 
usually  rich  in  pure  spiritual  perceptions 
as  in  high  poetic  gifts  ;  nevertheless  there 
is  an  atmosphere,  moral  and  religious, 
which  insensibly  affects  persons  of  very 
different  orders  and  diver.se  or  inferior 
gifts.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  violent 
revolutionary  awakening,  and  it  has  a  more 
limited  influence,  but  within  a  slowly 
widening  circle  it  does  a  work  of  a  deeper 
and  more  permanent  character.  When 
we  read  of  little  Hartley  Coleridge,  for 
instance,  calling  himself,  while  still  in  the 
nursery,  ‘‘  a  boy  of  a  very  religious  turn,” 
we  feel  as  if  there  must  have  been  some 
unseen  springs  at  work,  or  some  hereditary 
predisposition,  to  account  for  this  unusual 
precocity  ;  especially  when  we  hear  that 
with  his  nurse  by  his  side  he  prayed  ex¬ 
tempore  every  night — not,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve,  until  he  was  safely  and  comfortably 
tucked  up  in  his  bed,  thus  curiously  fore¬ 
shadowing  at  once  the  piety-  and  the  self- 
indulgence  of  his  later  years.  What  un¬ 
fulfilled  promises  cluster  about  his  life 
from  the  moment  of  his  birth,  when, 
though  his  mother  called  him  ‘‘  an  ugly 
red  thing,”  his  father  took  him  in  his 
arms  and  said,  “,Thereis  no  sweeter  baby 
anywhere  than  this  !”  Happy  perhaps  if 
it  had  been  with  him  as  with  those  infant 
twins  of  whom  he  afterward  wrote  ! — 

“  Their  very  cradle  was  the  hopeful  grave, 

God  only  made  them  for  His  Christ  to  save.’ 

Poor  Hartley  !  with  his  unstable  will, 
his  recurrent  and  unavailing  remorse,  per¬ 
haps  because  oPhis  very  imperfections,  he 
lets  us,  more  intimately  than  a  wiser  or  a 
better  man  might  have  done,  into  the  se¬ 
crets  of  his  spiritual  life.  What  a  pathetic 
interest  attaches  to  his  hopes  and  his  fail¬ 
ures  !  Wasted  by  disease,  pursued  by. 
remorse,  at  last  relinquishing  the  faith 
with  which  it  is  perhaps  most  dangerous 
to  part — the  belief  in  his  own  possibilities 
for  good — how  vividly  he  paints  his  own 
sense  of  unworthiness  in  the  well-known 
lines  on  the  fly-leaf  of  one  of  the  books 
of  his  boyhood  ! — 

”  When  I  received  this  volume  small, 

My  years  were  barely  seventeen. 

When  it  was  hoped  I  should  be  all 
Which  once,  alas  !  I  might  have  been. 
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"  And  now  my  years  are  thirty-five, 

And  every  mother  hopes  her  lamb, 

And  every  happy  child  alive, 

May  never  be  what  now  I  am.” 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  popular  self-delu¬ 
sion  of  the  morbid  penitent.  Ilis  life  is, 
in  his  own  eyes,  an  unsightly  ruin  of 
“  things  incomplete  and  purposes  be¬ 
trayed  he  can  see  no  beauty  in  the 
wild  flowers  which  have  sprung  up  about 
it.  In  his  boyhood  he  had  already  writ¬ 
ten  of  himself  as  fearing  to  nourish  “  a 
self-love  already  too  strong,  and  the  worst 
of  self-love,  a  respect  for  the  faults  of 
self  but  we  may  tru'y  say  it  was  an 
error  into  which  he  never  fell  among  all 
the  melancholy  failings  of  later  years.  In¬ 
deed,  even  in  his  youth  he  seemed  occa¬ 
sionally  to  reach  a  vantage-ground,  some 
spot  of  solid  earth  on  which  to  plant  his 
wavering  feet,  from  whence  he  could  look 
down  upon  the  temptations  and  lapses  of 
his  past  with  a  severe  but  dispassionate 
judgment.  “You  must  be  aware,”  he 
w'rites  to  his  father  upon  one  of  these  oc¬ 
casions,  “  that  the  pain  arising  from  the 
contemplation  of  a  life  misspent  is  often 
the  cause  of  continuance  in  misdoing.” 
And  there  is  a  flavor  of  matured  wisdom 
in  the  observation  which  ill  accords  with 
our  preconceived  ideas  of  an  ungoverned 
youth. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  elaborate  formality 
about  the  religious  aspirations  of  these 
young  people  which  is  part  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  a  bygone  age — an  age  in  which, 
we  must  remember,  people  did  not  find  it 
unnatural  to  make  love  in  faultless  English 
and  well-turned  phrases.  Passion  did  not 
walk  abroad  in  tatters  ;  in  public,  at  least, 
it  most  often  wore  a  correct  and  sober 
habit,  which  sometimes  had  the  air  cf  de¬ 
liberate  disguise.  So  when  Southey  writes, 
“  I  shall  unite  myself  to  a  woman  whom 
T  have  long  esteemed  as  a  sister,  and  for 
whom  I  now  indulge  a  warmer  sentitnent,” 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  these  are  the 
words  of  an  undergraduate  lover  ;  and 
when  the  little  De  Quincey,  fretting 
against  the  tedium  and  restraints  of  school, 
writes  to  ask  how  a  person  can  be  happy 
“  in  a  situation  which  deprives  him  of 
health,  of  society,  of  amusement,  of  lib¬ 
erty,  of  congeniality  of  2^ursuits,"  we  feel 
as  if  some  middle-aged  and  justly  dissatis¬ 
fied  scholar  had  crept  into  his  schoolboy- 
jacket  and  taken  up  the  pen.  And  in 
matters  of  religion  there  is  the  same  tone 
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of  just  and  deliberate  conviction,  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  foresight,  and  of  well-balanced 
judgments  and  firmly  established  princi¬ 
ples— a  tone  of  somewhat  high-flown  mo¬ 
rality,  savoring  strongly  of  the  pulpit,  an 
elevated  position  in  which  Hartley  Cole¬ 
ridge,  for  instance,  seems  somewhat  out 
of  place.  But  if  practice  in  some  respects 
fell  lamentably  short,  at  least  they  did 
not  lower  their  standard  so  as  to  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  personal  derelictions. 
And  in  Hartley  we  see  perhaps,  as  plainly 
as  we  are  ever  permitted  to  see  in  another 
human  being,  the  dual  nature  in  perpetual 
conflict.  He  shows  us  his  best  and  his 
worst — his  high  aspirations,  his  disastrous 
falls,  his  sins  and  his  remorse.  And 
through  it  all  we  feel  the  curious  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  a  character  which,  in  spite  of 
its  inherent  weakness,  awakens  pity  but 
not  contempt.  The  imaginative  child  of 
whom  Wordsworth  wrote  in  his  lines  “  To 
II.  C.,  six  years  old,”  beginning — 

‘  ‘  0  thou  whose  fancies  from  afar  are  brought,  ’  ’ 

still  survives  in  the  man  who  to  the  last 
cherished  a  faith  in  goodness,  a  love  for 
nature,  and  a  tenderness  of  heart  which 
better  men  might  well  have  envied.  Here 
is  a  characteristic  memorandum,  dated 
1827,  at  the  end  of  some  college  note¬ 
book  ; — 

“  It  was  begun,”  be  writes,  “  w'hen  I  stood 
high  in  the  world,  proud  but  not  glad  of  aca¬ 
demic  honors,  with  all  the^material,  but,  alas  ! 
without  the  moral  of  happiness.  Its  conclu¬ 
sion  finds  me  a  beggar,  bankrupt  in  estate,  in 
love,  in  friendship,  and,  worst  of  all,  in  self¬ 
esteem.  Yet  the  faith  with  which  it  was  com¬ 
menced  has  ripened  into  certainty,  and  the 
sad  knowledge  of  what  I  am,  feelingly  in- 
forms  me  what  I  might  have  been. 

“  This  day,  too,  I  beheld  the  first  snow¬ 
drop,  the  earliest  primrose.  Nature  begins  to 
revive,  and  why  should  not  I  begin  a  new  year 
from  this  day  ?” 

One  may  wish,  indeed,  that  his  good  reso¬ 
lutions  had  rested  upon  a  surer  foundation 
than  the  blossoming  of  a  primrose,  but  at 
least  the  fancy  recalls  the  fair  visions  of 
his  boyhood,  and  shows  a  mind  still  open 
to  the  sacred  impressions  of  the  spring. 

lie  never  sought  to  justify  his  own* 
derelictions  from  duty  by  a  lower  ing  of  the 
Christian  standard,  nor  would  he  shut 
himself  off  from  religious  ministrations 
and  observances  lest  he  should  incur  the 
censure  of  the  Pharisee  or  lay  himself 
open  to  any  suspicion  of  hypocrisy.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  free  expression  to 
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his  opinions  upon  leligious  questions,  and 
held  strong  views  upon  Erastianism  and 
other  Church  questions  of  the  day. 

“  His  Bible  and  Prayer-book,”  his  brother 
writes,  “  the  same  which  he  possessed  when  a 
boy,  and  which  he  took  with  him  to  church 
as  long  as  he  lived,  bear  the  marks  of  careful 
and  habitual  use.  The  Book  of  Job,  of  Isaiah, 
and  the  Psalms  in  particular,  show  the  traces 
of  constant  perusal.” 

Here,  for  instance,  is  his  own  account  of 
a  summer  Sunday  as  it  lies  before  us  jotted 
down  in  his  journal  : — 

“  And  now  the  day  of  rest  draws  to  a  close. 
The  weather  has  kept  the  Sabbath.  The 
morning  was  the  very  perfection  of  stillness. 
No  gay  sunshine,  no  clamorous  wind,  no 
drencliing  drain  ;  the  sky  wore  one  sober  gray 
veil,  and  the  mist  hung  upon  the  hills  as  if  it 
paused  on  its  journey  ;  the  vapors  were  gath¬ 
ered  up  ;  no  light  detachments  foraged  along 
the  mountain-sides  to  catch  the  dying  sun¬ 
beams,  but  the  thick  masses  formed  an  even 
line  like  an  army  drawn  up  for  a  decisive  en¬ 
gagement,  and  only  halting  till  the  truce  of 
God  was  passed.  .  .  .  The  vale  was  clad  in 
deepest  green,  and  fancifully  resembled  the 
face  of  one  who  is  calm  and  patient  after  long 
weeping.  .  .  .  Some  time  before  nine  I  arose, 
found  the  twin,  two  dear  innocent  little  girls 
w'hose  shining  faces  are  a  far  better  refuta¬ 
tion  of  Calvinism  than  Dr.  Tomline’s  in  their 
blue  stud  frocks  (as  pretty  a  dress  as  a  little 
rustic  can  wear),  prepared  for  the  Ambleside 
rush-bearing.  Found  also  my  own  breakfast 
ready — read  part  of  the  Life  of  Barry — delib¬ 
erated  whether  to  go  to  church — saw  J.  W., 
hailed  him  from  the  window — determined  to 
hear  him — set  forth  with  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book— called  into  the  Sunday-school,  found 
the  two  nuns  surrounded  with  good  little  men 
and  women,  bright  with  the  beauty  of  benevo¬ 
lence — how  sweet  even  a  plain  woman  can 
look  when  engaged  unadectedly  in  doing 
good  ! — found  myself  thirsty — called  at  the 
Red  Lion  and  took  a  sober  potation  of  John 
Barleycorn — got  into  church  {inirahile  dicfu) 
in  time.  John  does  duty  very  respectably. 
First  ’lesson,  David's  politic  getting  rid  of 
Saul's  family  ;  second,  a  truly  heavenly 'chap¬ 
ter,  13th  of  John,  admirably  calculated  to  re¬ 
move  the  unsafe  impressions  of  the  first. 
Singing  rather  out  of  tune.  Resolved  to  write 
a  poetical  address  to  the  Supreme  Being.  .  .  . 
Clouds  dispersed  with  the  congregation.  .  .  . 
Drank  glass  of  wine  with  F.  Corrected  my 
political  views  of  the  beer-tax.  .  .  .  Now 
will  I  read  a  chapter,  smoke  a  pipe,  and  so  to 
bed,  for  it  is  Monday  morning.” 

What  a  curious  medley  we  have  here  ! 
He  begins  his  day  like  a  country  curate, 
with  his  Bible  and  Prayer-book  and  a  visit 
to  the  Sunday-school.  Then  comes  the 
call  at  the  Red  Lion,  which,  however, 
does  not  hinder  liiin  fiom  pursuing  his 
w'ay  to  church.  Nor  is  his  attendance 


upon  the  service  a  peifunctory  one.  lie 
is  affected  by  the  heavenly  beauty  of  the 
second  lesson,  and  determines  to  write  a 
religious  poem.  After  which  he  goes 
home  to  a  glass  of  wine  with  F.,  feels 
himself  fitted  to  correct  his  views  upon 
the  beer-tax,  and  finally  brings  bis  Sunday 
to  an  end  with  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  and 
a  pipe  on  Monday  morning. 

His  religious  inclinations,  indeed,  at 
one  time  had  been  so  strong  that  he 
thought  of  taking  holy  orders  ;  but  fortu¬ 
nately,  he  too  plainly  recognized  the  force 
of  evil  habits  and  his  own  infirmity  of 
purpose  to  venture  upon  such,  a  step,  and 
some  ten  years  afterward  he  wrote  : 
“  Every  man  who  enters  the  ministry 
without  a  call,  becomes  a  worse  man  than 
he  would  have  been  had  he  remained  a 
layman.  Thank  God,  I  have  not  that  sin 
to  answer  for.”  But  he  never  ceased  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  religious  movements 
of  his  day,  nor  did  he  affect  an  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  matters  from  which  the  life  he  was 
leading  in  his  remote  cottage  between 
Ambleside  and  Grasmere  might  well  have 
estranged  him.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
him  writing  of  Frederick  Faber’s  sermon 
in  September,  1837  : 

“He  is  High  Church  to  the  very  verge  of 
Romanism.  1  have  heard  him  but  once  ;  he 
is  evidently  a  man  of  genius.  He  has  the  pale 
face,  wild  eye,  and  self-oblivious  manner 
which  evinces^  sincere  enthusiasm.  He  is  not 
the  man  to  fiing  brimstone  at  the  heads  of  an 
unoffending  congregation,  and  then  go  and 
dine  with  the  worst  sinner  that  will  give  him 
a  good  feed  Of  his  sincerity  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Of  his  Christian  sanity  I  have  my  sus¬ 
picions.” 

But  though  he  might  dissent,  he  never 
sought  to  depreciate  those  from  wdiom  he 
differed,  and  when  speaking  of  Newman, 
Keble,  and  Pusey,  he  observed — 

“  1  do  not  join  the  vulgar  pack  in  hunting 
down  these  poor  Oxford  divines.  I  reverence 
them  ns  I  reverence  the  noble  and  the  honest. 
Their  aim  is  not  preferment,  it  is  not  popu¬ 
larity,  but  what  they  look  upon  as  truth,  and 
truth  too  for  truth’s  sake.  They  court  not  the 
great,  and  what  is  better  still,  they  court  not 
the  many,” 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the 
darker  side  of  the  picture  ;  the  many 
shortcomings,  the  repeated  lapses  of  Ibis 
eiring  child  of  genius,  are  too^vill  known 
to  need  comment  ;  but  even  in  the  un- 
happy  seasons  when,  shunning  the  society 
of  those  who  loved  him,  he  went  forth  as 
a  wanderer  among  the  hills,  he  never  failed 
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to  breathe  something  of  their  majestic 
spirit — the  spirit  of  noble  aims  and  high 
aspirations,  the  spirit  which  found  a  voice 
in  the  poetry  of  the  Lakes.  And  it  is 
surely  not  only  an  indication  of  individual 
character  but  of  the  religious  temper  of 
the  day,  to  find  a  life  in  many  respects  so 
faulty,  so  rich  in  reverence  and  frequent  in 
prayer,  so  full  of  that  deep  humility  and 
affectionate  piety  which  we  are  apt  to  re¬ 
gard  as  the  attributes  of  the  saint  rather 
than  of  the  sinner. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  those  who  were 
most  painfully  sensible  of  his  failings  loved 
him  best,  and  that  his  old  friend,  the  aged 
poet  Wordsworth,  himself  selected  his 
grave  close  by  that  of  his  dairghter,  where 
a  place  was  a'so  reserved  for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Wordsworth,  in  Grasmere  church¬ 
yard.  “  Let  him  lie  by  us,”  he  said. 
“He  would  have  wished  it.” 

In  selecting  another  familiar  figure  from 
the  group  of  which  Hartley  Coleridge  was 
a  younger  member,  we  turn  from  Gras¬ 
mere  with  its  many  associations,  to 
Christ’s  Hospital  and  Newgate  Street,  to 
the  India  House  and  the  Templars’  Walk, 
to  the  suburbs  of  Islington  and  Enfield, 
and  to  the  corner  of  the  Edmonton  grave¬ 
yard  where  Charles  Lamb  lies  buried  ; 
and  the  contrast  of  the  bustling  streits  of 
lire  town  w'ith  the  shadowed  valley  and 
the  lonely  mountain-side,  to  some  extent 
typifies  the  difference  between  the  humor¬ 
ist  and  the  fugitive  poet,  the  man  of  the 
world  and  the  recluse. 

Charles  Lamb,  indeed,  was  all  his  life 
at  heart  a  citizen.  Even  in  writing  to 
Wordsworth  he  is  not  afraid  to  con¬ 
fess — 

“  I  don’t  now  care  if  I  never  see  a  moun¬ 
tain  in  my  life.  I  have  passed  all  my  days  in 
London,  until  I  have  found  as  many  and  in¬ 
tense  local  attachments  as  any  of  you  moun¬ 
taineers  can  have  done  with  dead  nature. 
The  lighted  shops  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet 
Street,  the  innumerable  trades,  trade.smen, 
and  customers,  coaches,  wagons,  play-houses, 
all  the  bustle  and  wickedness  round  about 
Co  vent  Garden,  the  watchmen,  drunken  scenes, 
rattles— life  awake,  if  you  awake,  at  all  hours 
of  the  night  ;  the  impossibility  of  being  dull 
in  Fleet  Street ;  the  crowds,  the  very  dirt  and 
mud,  the  sun  shining  upon  bouses  and  pave¬ 
ment,  the  fruit  shops,  the  old  bookstalls,  par¬ 
sons  cheaperfing  books,  London  itself  a  pan¬ 
tomime  and  a  masquerade, — all  these  things 
work  themselves  into  my  mind,  and  feed  me 
without  a  power  of  satiating  me.  The  won¬ 
der  of  these  sights  impels  me  into  night  walks 
about  her  crowded  streets,  and  I  often  shed 
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tears  in  the  motley  Strand  from  fulness  of  joy  at 
so  much  life." 

It  is  tiue  that  all  this  is  not  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  most  affectionate  regard  for 
far  other  scenes  associated  with  the  dear¬ 
est  memories  of  his  eailier  yeais,  the 
Hertfordshire  lanes  and  hedgerows,  Am- 
well  and  Blakesware  and  Mackeiy  End  ; 
to  these  he  looks  back  with  legrctful  ten¬ 
derness,  as  with  his  faithful  and  giaceful 
pen  he  once  more  paints  for  us  the  haunts 
of  his  boyhood.  He  has  an  appreciation 
of  the  “  pretty  pastoial  walks,”  and  of 
what  Nathaniel  Ilawthoine  calls  the  “  de¬ 
corous  restraint”  of  an  English  landscape  ; 
but  it  is  a  cultured  appreciation,  peihaps 
more  natural  to  the  foreigner  than  the  na¬ 
tive.  Many  a  “  green  thought  in  a  green 
shade”  strays  across  his  pages  ;  as  llazlitt 
said,  “  his  affections  reveit  to  and  settle 
upon  the  pa-t  ;  but  even  this  must  have 
something  local  and  personal  in  it  to  inter¬ 
est  him  deeply  and  thoroughly.” 

It  was  a  temper  of  mind  to  which  the 
vivid  realization  of  the  far  future  and  of 
the  unseen  was  most  difficult.  In  both 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Hartley  Coleridge  re¬ 
ligion  seems  to  strike  a  deeper  note  ;  in 
the  one  of  awe  and  reverence,  in  the  other 
of  an  intermittent  bat  lifelong  penitence. 
In  Charles  Lamb  there  is  more  of  the  mod¬ 
el  n  spirit,  he  takes  life  and  the  world  to 
come  moie  lightly.  Yet  his  seasons  of 
self-reproach  and  his  struggles  against  his 
besetting  sin  were  born  of  a  higher  feel¬ 
ing  than  the  fear  to  lose  the  world’s  re¬ 
spect  or  his  own.  In  spite  of  the  divergen¬ 
cies  between  him  and  Hartley  Coleridge, 
which  at  first  sight  strike  us  so  forcibly, 
we  shall  discover  a  very  curious  similaiity 
in  their  way  of  approaching  religious  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  not  a  question  of  formulated 
beliefs,  of  creeds  and  dogmas — upon  such 
points  they  w'ould  have  differed  widely 
enough  ;  the  likeness  goes  deeper  into 
regions  of  the  conscience  and  the  heart, 
producing  those  sympathies  which  are  the 
result  of  temperament  rather  than  of  doc¬ 
trine,  and  much  less  easily  defined.  With 
both  the  affections  played  a  large  part  in 
the  field  of  spiritual  effort  and  experience  ; 
each  had  a  tiue  fellow-feeling,  born  of 
their  own  infirmities,  for  the  poor,  the  sin¬ 
ful,  the  unfortunate,  and  in  each  a  sincere 
penitence  was,  in  one  respect  at  least,  sin¬ 
gularly  fruitless  in  real  amendment  of  life. 
In  Lamb’s  case,  indeed,  repentance  was 
hardly  tinged  by  remoi.se,  and  his  humor. 
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like  a  wandering  sunbeam,  lighted  up 
every  incident  in  his  history  and  every 
phase  ot  his  character ;  but  at  times  it 
served,  as  if  by  contrast,  to  deepen  the 
shadow's. 

The  Unitarianism  of  his  early  years  was 
rather,  as  has  been  said,  “  the  accident  of 
education  than  the  result  of  conviction.” 
In  later  life  he  rarely  spoke  upon  doctrinal 
subjects. 

“  Such  religion  as  I  have  had,”  he  writes  of 
himself,  “  has  always  acted  on  me  more  by  way 
ot  sentiment  than  argumentative  process.  I 
am  for  ‘  comprehension,’  as  divines  call  it,” 
he  wrote  in  1828  ;  ‘‘  but  so  as  that  the  Church 
go  a  good  deal  more  than  half-way  over  to  the 
silent  Meeting  house.  I  have  ever  said  that 
the  Quakers  are  the  only  professors  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  I  read  it  in  the  Evangiles.  I  say 
professors;  marry,  as  to  practice,  with  their 
gaudy  hot  types  and  poetical  vanities,  they 
are  much  as  one  of  the  sinful.” 

But  the  sober  and  contemplative  re¬ 
ligion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up 
had  left  its  impress,  not  only  upon  his 
inner  spiritual  life,  but  upon  his  mode  of 
giving  it  expression.  His  early  letters  to 
Coleridge  abound  in  pious  reflections 
which  to  our  modern  ideas  seem  hardly 
natural  in  so  young  a  man.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  writes  :  “  I  sometimes 
wish  to  induce  a  religious  turn  of  mind, 
but  habits  are  stubborn  things,  and  my 
religious  fervors  are  confined  to  some 
fleeting  moments  of  occasional  solitary  de¬ 
votion.”  Here  again  is  an  appreciative 
verdict  upon  Walton’s  ”  Complete  An¬ 
gler’’  which  one  might  hardly  have  ex¬ 
pected  from  one  of  his  years  :  “  It  breathes 
the  very  spirit  of  innocence,  puiity,  and 
simplicity  of  heart  ;  there  are  many  choice 
old  verses  interspersed  in  it  ;  it  would 
sweeten  a  man’s  temper  at  any  time  to 
read  it  ;  it  would  Christianize  every  dis¬ 
cordant  passion  ;  pray  make  yourself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it.” 

Alreidy  the  criticism  foreshadows  the 
delicacy  of  his  own  style,  his  aim  being 
well  exemplified  in  a  letter  of  about  the 
same  date  :  ”  Cultivate  simplicity,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  banish 
elaborateness  ;  for  simplicity  springs  spoil- 
taneous  from  the  heart,  and  carries  into 
daylight  with  it  its  own  modest  buds,  and 
genuine  sweet  and  clear  flowers  of  expres¬ 
sion.  I  allow  no  hotbeds  in  the  garden 
of  Parnassus.” 

If  it  was  true  of  his  writings,  it  was 
still  more  true  of  his  religion.  The  theo¬ 


logical  hotbed  was  above  all  an  abomina¬ 
tion  to  him  ;  but  through  all  the  twisted 
strands  of  his  life,  and  most  closely  inter¬ 
twined  with  its  friendships  and  affections, 
runs  the  single  thread  of  a  personal  trust 
and  faith  in  God,  like  the  instinctive 
clinging  of  a  child  to  its  father.  “God 
love  you  and  yours.”  “  God  love  us  all, 
and  may  He  continue  to  be  the  Father 
and  the  Friend  of  the  whole  human  race.” 

“  God  love  you,  Coleridge  !”  Such  are 
some  ordinary  endings  of  his  familiar  let¬ 
ters  ;  and  if  it  were  so  in  cases  of  casual 
intimacy,  still  more  did  the  religious  sen¬ 
timent  guide  and  govern  the  tender  and 
absorbing  passion  of  his  life — his  lifelong 
devotion  to  his  sister.  “  God  love  her, . 
may  we  never  love  each  other  less  and 
through  ail  the  strain  of  drudgery  and 
disappointment,  of  failing  health  and 
clouded  intellect,  that  prayer  at  least  was 
fully  granted. 

To  his  peculiar  love  for  what  was  near 
and  familiar — for  the  haunts  of  his  boy¬ 
hood,  and  a  lingering  fondness  even  for 
his  desk  at  the  India  House,  from  which 
he  had  longed  to  be  released — he  joined  a 
deep  sense  of  the  obligations,  or  what  he 
calls  the  “  kind  charities  of  relationship.” 
“  What  would  I  not  give,”  he  writes  of 
his  mother,  “  to  call  her  back  to  earth  for 
one  day  ;  on  my  knees  to  ask  her  pardon 
for  all  those  little  asperities  of  temper 
which  from  time  to  time  have  given  her 
gentle  spirit  pain  ?  and  the  day,  my 
friend,  I  trust  will  come  ;  there  will  be 
time  enough  for  kind  offices  of  lore  if 
heaven’s  eternal  year  be  ours.”  It  is  very 
characteristic  of  Lamb  to  feel  'as  if  the 
family  circle  in  heaven  would  net  be 
broken,  but  that  the  demands  of  filial 
affection  should  there  be  met  and  an¬ 
swered  ;  characteristic  of  the  man  who 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  literary  career, 
and  with  all  the  possibilities  and  the 
dreams  of  youth  before  him,  could  write  : 
“  I  am  wedded,  Coleridge,  to  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  my  sister  and  my  poor  old  fa¬ 
ther.  ” 

His  affection  for  his  friends  was  hardly 
less  enduring.  Amid  all  his  pleasantry  he 
wings  no  shaft  which  bears  a  sling  in  their 
direction  ;  the  one  exception  is  in  a  letter 
to  Southey,  whom  he  considered  had  con¬ 
demned  him  unjustly  in  a  recent  paper  on_ 
Infidelity.  This  letter  is  indeed  full  of  a 
subtle  fire  of  indignation  not  unmixed 
with  bitterness,  and  there  is  an  unwonted 
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venom  in  his  wit  aa  he  writes  in  self-de¬ 
fence  under  a  sense  of  the  injustice  dene 
to  him  : — 

“  If  in  either  of  these  papers,  or  elsewhere, 
I  have  been  betrayed  into  some  levities  not 
affronting  the  sanctuary,  bnt  glancing  per¬ 
haps  at  some  of  the  outskirts  and  extreme 
edges,  the  debatable  land  between  the  holy 
and  profane  regions  ;  if  I  have  sported 
within  the  purlieus  of  serious  matter, — it  was, 
I  daresay,  a  humor — be  not  startled,  sir— 
which  1  have  unwittingly  derived  from  your¬ 
self.  You  have  all  your  life  been  making  a 
jest  of  the  devil.  ...  I  acquit  you  of  inten¬ 
tional  irreverence  ;  bnt  indeed  yon  have  made 
wonderfully  free  with,  and  been  mighty  pleas¬ 
ant  upon,  the  popular  idea  and  attributes  of 
him.  .  .  ,  You  have  flattered  him  in  prose, 
you  have  chanted  him  in  goodly  odes.  Yon 
have  been  his  jester,  volunteer  laureate,  and 
self  elected  court  poet  to  Beelzebub.” 

This  is  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy’s 
country  with  a  vengeance.  It  is  hard 
upon  Southey,  whose  temperate  comment 
was  :  “  I  was  very  much  surpiised  and 
grieved,  because  I  knew  how  much  he 
would  condemn  himself.”  And  he  was 
right.  lie  proposed,  being  in  London 
daring  the  following  month,  to  pay  the 
Lambs  a  visit,  and  received  the  following 
eager  and  penitent  acknowledgment,  ten¬ 
dered  with  a  generosity  as  free  as  his 
own  : — 

”  The  kindness  of  your  note  has  melted 
away  the  mist  which  was  upon  me.  I  have 
been  fighting  against  a  shadow.  ...  I  wish 
both  magazine  and  review  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  see  yon.  .  .  . 
My  guardian  angel  was  absent  at  the  time.  .  .  . 
— Your  penitent  C.  Lamb  ” 

It  is  certainty  remarkable  to  see  how, 
in  all  his  writings,  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  keeps  his  humor  in  check.  The 
present  generation  may  often  fail  to  see 
the  point  of  the  jokes  which  were  so  keen¬ 
ly  relished  by  his  contemporaries,  but  they 
cannot  condemn  them  as  indelicate  or  pro¬ 
fane.  Though  his  laughter  may  some¬ 
times  be  ill-timed,  there  is  no  ribaldry  in 
it.  ‘‘I  am  going  to  stand  godfather,” 
he  writes.  “  I  don’t  like  the  business.  I 
cannot  muster  up  decorum  for  these  occa¬ 
sions.  I  shall  certainly  disgrace  the  font. 
I  was  at  Ilazlitt’s  marriage,  and  had  like 
to  have  been  turned  out  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  ceremony.  Anything  awful  makes 
me  laugh.  I  misbehaved  once  at  a  fune¬ 
ral.  ”  And  yet  we  have  a  notion  that  his 
conduct,  however  reprehensible,  arose 
rather  from  a  sense  of  the  Inadequate 
representation  in  the  drama  of  life  of  ideas 


which  to  him  truly  were  full  of  awe,  than 
from  any  mere  levity  of  mind.  It  is  true 
that  his  humor  has  exorcised  the  spirit  of 
profound  seriousness  which  w'e  find  in 
some  of  his  literary  contemporaries — a 
spirit  of  which  we  catch  glimpses  even  in 
the  weird  dreams  and  rapt  visions  of  Do 
Quincey  ;  here  again  it  is  observable  that 
neither  in  riotous  excess  nor  hideous  night¬ 
mare  does  the  opium-eater  conjure  up 
images  dishonoring  to  God  and  purity. 
Take  a  little  sentence,  for  instance,  out  of 
one  of  the  dreams  which  he  has  himself 
recorded  : — 

“  I  thought  it  was  a  Sunday  morning  in  May, 
that  it  was  Easier  Sunday,  and  yet  very  early 
in  the  morning.  ...  I  said  aloud  (as  I 
thought)  to  myself  :  ‘  It  yet  wants  much  of 
sunrise,  and  it  is  Easter  Sunday,  and  that  is 
the  day  on  which  they  celebrate  the  first-fruits 
of  the  Resurrection.  I  will  walk  abroad,  old 
griefs  shall  be  forgotten  ;  for  the  air  is  cool 
and  still,  and  the  hills  are  high,  and  stretch 
away  to  heaven  ;  and  the  forest-glades  are  as 
quiet  as  the  churchyard  ;  and  with  the  dew  I 
can  wash  the  fever  from  my  brow,  and  then  1 
shall  be  unhappy  no  longer.’  ” 

What  a  fragrance  there  is  in  the  picture, 
an  innocent  fragrance  as  of  dewy  lawns 
and  tally  blossoms,  but  hardly  powerful 
enough,  we  might  have  feared,  to  over¬ 
power  the  noxious  fumes  of  his  drugged 
imagination  !  It  reminds  one  of  Charles 
Lamb’s  own  description  of  an  empty  vil¬ 
lage  church  : — 

“  Wouldst  thou  know  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness?  Go  alone  on  some  week  day,  borrow¬ 
ing  the  keys  of  good  Master  Sexton,  traverse 
the  cool  aisles  of  some  country  church,  think 
of  the  piety  that  has  kneeled  there  ;  the  con¬ 
gregations,  old  and  young,  that  have  found 
consolation  there  ;  the  meek  pastor,  the  do¬ 
cile  parishioner.  With  no  disturbing  emo¬ 
tions,  no  cross  conflicting  comparisons,  drink 
in  the  tranquillity  of  the  place  till  thorr  thy¬ 
self  become  as  fixed  and  motionless  ns  the 
marble  effigies  that  kneel  and  weep  around 
thee.” 

It  is  very  remarkable,  we  think,  to  see 
what  a  strong  hold  such  tranquil  scenes 
and  memories  had  upon  the  literary  men 
of  this  period.  “  AVcoi^i  look  at  him,” 
cried  Carlyle,  when  he  saw  Do  Quincey  ; 
‘‘  this  child  has  been  in  hell.”  And  he 
was  right  ;  nevertheless  the  ghastly  ex¬ 
periences  which  he  had  gained  there  had 
not  ohliteraled  the  peaceful  images  still 
treasured  in  tire  recesses  of  his  bewildered 
brain  ;  nor  had  the  horrr  rs  of  physical 
and  mental  disease  banished  the  pure  emo¬ 
tions  and  sympathies  which  such  memo- 
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lies  evoked.  And  tlie  reverence  for  inno¬ 
cence  and  infancy  which  breathes  in  the 
writings  of  such  different  men  as  De 
Quincty  and  Southey,  Charles  Lamb  and 
Hartley  Coleridge,  is  no  fictitious  senti¬ 
ment  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  ait.  It 
had  been  put  to  a  severe  practical  test 
which  many  genuine  lovers  of  children 
might  not  have  withstood.  The  necessi¬ 
ties  of  small  households  and  straitened 
means  had  brought  them  into  close  and 
daily  contact  with  the  nursery.  Southey 
wrote  his  history  of  Portugal  keeping 
watch  at  the  same  time  over  the  baby  seat¬ 
ed  in  her  chair  at  his  side.  De  Quincey, 
at  an  age  when  young  men  take  little  no¬ 
tice  of  children,  was  the  favorite  compan¬ 
ion  of  the  little  Wordsworths,  and  when 
little  Kate  died  his  grief  passed  all  the 
limits  of  ordinary  mourning.  In  after¬ 
years  his  love  for  his  own  children, — gen¬ 
tle,  diffident,  almost  deferential  in  its  ex¬ 
pression — was  joined  to  a  feminine  and 
tender  regard  for  their  needs  and  pleasures. 
At  any  moment  he  would  break  off  from 
his  wiiting  at  the  cry  of  a  child  upstairs, 
and  carry  it  down  to  sit  in  his  arm-chair 
and  be  comforted.  Nor  was  such  tendei- 
ness  merely  parental.  Like  Wordsworth’s 
love  for  Nature,  it  was  part  of  his  re¬ 
ligion  ;  and  It  was  joined  to  that  love  for 
the  weak  and  helpless  which  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  note  of  the  Christian  creed.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  lovable  traits  in  these 
men  of  letters.  It  inspired  some  of  their 
most  felicitous  writings  ;  it  irradiated 
even  the  black  abyss  in  which  De  Quincey 
was  so  often  plunged  ;  it  constituted  the 
deep,  though  in  later  years,  after  death 
had  visited  it,  the  trembling  happiness  of 
Southey’s  home  ;  and  it  made  Charles 
Lamb  in  his  cld  age  once  more  the  plaj- 
fellow  of  his  “  dream  children.” 

Childhood  was  an  Eden  to  which  in 
fancy  they  wandered  back,  and  to  which 
the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  had 
brought  no  disenchantment. 

It  was  with  the  same  sympathetic  and 
serious  and  tranquil  spirit  that  they  regard¬ 
ed  existing  religious  systems,  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  upon  which  they  were  founded. 
They  may  ponder  and  discuss  a  question, 
but  there  is  no  feverish  restlessness  in 
the  inquiry.  De  Quincey  lived  in  a  mys¬ 
tery  wliich  he  had  no  desire  to  solve  ;  as 
his  biographer  affirms,  he  went  throuch 
the  world  “  wrapt  in  a  general  religious 


wonder.”  He  looked  upon  Christianity 
as  the  one  divine  revelation,  and  no  Bibli¬ 
cal  criticism  had  power  to  trouble  his 
faith.  “  The  Bible,”  he  says,  putting 
aside  all  scientific  objections — ”  the  Bible 
must  not  teach  anything  that  man  can 
teach  himself.”  Southey,  slowly  but 
surely  working  his  way  onward  from  the 
Unitarianism  of  his  youth,  has,  as  Hazlitt 
said,  “  missed  his  way  in  Utopia  and 
found  it  in  Old  Sarum.”  Charles  Lamb 
touches  upon  such  matters  in  a  lighter 
vein  ;  even  when  he  venerates  an  idea  he 
has  a  natural  disregard  for  its  outward 
fotms  and  symbols,  yet  he  has  no  desire 
to  controvert  or  disturb  existing  beliefs. 
“  Credulity,”  he  says,  “  is  a  man’s  weak¬ 
ness  but  a  child’s  strength,”  and  he  is 
quite  ready  to  extend  to  it  that  affection¬ 
ate  toleration  which  he  has  for  childish 
things.  But  the  great  realities  of  life  and 
death,  and  love  beyond  the  grave,  are 
more  and  more  to  him  as  the  world  grows 
emptier,  and  friends  never  to  be  replaced 
are  taken  from  him.  ‘‘  Coleridge  is 
dead,”  he  would  say  irrelevantly  in  the 
midst  of  conversation,  as  if  the  ciy  of  his 
heart  must  make  itself  heard  before  he 
could  go  on  to  speak  of  other  things. 
The  calamities  he  had  suffered  haunted 
and  oppressed  his  solitary  hours.  In  the 
‘‘  surfeit  of  time”  of  which  he  speaks  at 
Enfield,  he  is  semetimes  “  seiious  to  sink¬ 
ing  almost;”,  and  though  he  rises  buoy¬ 
ant,  by  the  sweetness  of  his  nature  and  the 
,  energy  of  his  spirit,  above  the  troublesome 
waters,  there  is  ever  a  pathos  undeilying 
his  merriest  moods  and  his  wittiest  say¬ 
ings,  born  of  the  tragic  cloud  which  hung 
over  his  dearest  affections  and  his  home. 
To  the  last  his  wandering  thoughts  found 
a  resting-place  in  the  eternal  veiities  ; 
and  he  who  so  unaffectedly  loved  his  sis¬ 
ter  whom  we  had  seen,  has  found,  we  may 
humbly  trust,  the  Giver  and  Object  of  all 
love. 

In  the  fly’-leaf  of  his  copy  of  Lamb's 
‘‘  Life  and  Letters”  there  is  a  note  in  Sir 
Henry  Taylor’s  handwriting. 

“  Wordsworth,  at  the  instance  of  Charles 
Lamb’s  friends,  wrote  his  epitaph.  As  he 
originally  wrote  it  the  first  line  was — 

“  ‘  To  the  dear  memory  of  a  frail  good  man.’ 

The  more  foolish  of  Lamb’s  friends  objected 
to  the  word  ‘  frail,’  and  it  was  rewritten  with¬ 
out  that  word — the  only  word  in  it  which  was 
individualizing.” 
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At  this  distance  of  time  we  are  wiser,  ing  so  many  earthly  verdicts,  has  lifted 
We  no  longer  fear  to  dishonor  the  dead  them 

by  the  remembrance  of  human  weakness,  “  Above  the  world  and  sped  the  passing  life 
but  are  well  content  to  leave  them  to  Across  the  waters  to  the  land  of  rest.” 

that  merciful  judgment  which,  revers-  — Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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There  are  manifestly,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  observed,  two  modes  of  legaiding  a 
sermon — as  a  human  composition,  or  a 
Divine  message.  Conirning  our  attention 
altogether  to  the  former  aspect  of  preach¬ 
ing,  it  is  surprising  how  much  light  may 
be  thrown  upon  subjects  such  as  the  stylo 
and  eloquence  of  divines  at  various 
periods,  as  well  as  upon  contemporary 
manners  and  modes  of  thought,  even  from 
a  superticial  study  of  the  more  humorous 
side  of  pulpit  literature. 

At  the  very  outset  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  learn  that  a  text  was  not  always  con¬ 
sidered  an  essential  part  of  a  sermon  ;  in 
the  early  church  indeed  texts  were  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence,  nor  was  it  until 
the  reign  of  King  John  that  the  custom  in 
England  of  preaching  from  some  specially 
selected  passage  appears  to  have  originat¬ 
ed  with  Stephen  Langton,  An  hbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  ecclesiastical  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellors  invariably  thus  prefaced  their  open¬ 
ing  speeches  in  Parliament,  down  to  the 
time  of  William  of  Wykeham.  Allusive 
texts  were  occasionally  used  somewhat  un¬ 
scrupulously  by  rnediasval  divines ;  thus,  for 
example,|on  St.  Lawrence’s  day  the  people 
were  reminded  from  Deuteronomy  that 
“  his  bedstead  was  a  bedstead  of  iron,”  the 
unfortunate  saint  having  been  grilled  on  a 
gridiron  ;  while  on  the  festival  of  St.  V’^in- 
cent  words  suitable  to  the  occasion  were 
found  in  the  text,  “  To  him  that  over- 
cometh”  {i.e,  to  Vincent)  “  will  I  grant  to 
ait  upon  my  throne.  ”  Sometimes  a  rare  fa¬ 
cility  has  been  shown  in  the  selection  ;  thus, 
a  Capuchin  about  to  preach  in  a  church  at 
Lyons,  slipped  on  the  pulpit  steps,  falling 
so  ungracefully  that  a  pair  of  brawny  legs 
presented  themselves  through  the  banisters 
to  the  gaze  of  the  startled  congregation. 
Quickly  recovering  himself  the  self-pos¬ 
sessed  monk  took  his  place  in  the  pulpit 
and  gave  out  words  appropriately  chosen 
from  the  Gospel  for  the  day — ”  Tell  the 
vision  unto  no  man.”  Swift  was  espe¬ 
cially  ingenious  in  his  choice  of  texts. 


Conceiving  himself  to  have  been  neglected 
by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  he  took  occasion 
when  preaching  before  him  to  select  the 
words,  “  Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler  re¬ 
member  Joseph  but  forgat  him.”  The 
witty  Dean,  however,  give  dire  offence  to 
the  Company  of  Merchant  Tailors,  before 
whom  he  had  been  invited  to  preach,  by 
addressing  them  from  the  words,  ”  a  rem¬ 
nant  shall  be  left.”  Sometimes  also  a 
covert  meaning  has  been  conveyed  in  the 
passage  selected.  Thus,  I’aley,  preaching 
at  Great  St.  Mary’s,  when  IMtt,  as  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
tfirec,  visited  Cambridge,  remarking  the 
assiduous  court  paid  by  many  leading 
members  of  the  Univrrsity  to  the  youth¬ 
ful  Premier,  made  choice  of  the  words  : 
“  There  is  a  lad  here  which  hath  five  bar¬ 
ley  loves  and  tw'o  small  fishes,”  adding,  as 
he  looked  round  on  the  crowded  congre¬ 
gation — ”  but  what  are  they  arneng  so 
many  ?” 

LYihappily  chosen  texts  have  sometimes 
been  followed  by  unfortunate  results. 
Thus,  Sheridan’s  father  preaching  at  the 
CJiapel  Royal  Dublin,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hano¬ 
ver,  picked  out  an  old  sermon  on  the 
words,  “  sufTicient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof the  insult  supposed  to  have 
been  thus  conveyed  to  the  Irish  Court  was 
never  forgiven,  and  it  has  been  said  lost 
the  preacher  a  see.  Burnet,  November, 
1684,  selected  for  the  opening  of  a  ser¬ 
mon  on  Gunpowder  Plot  the  words,  “  Save 
me  from  the  lion’s  mouth  ;  for  thou  hast 
heard  me  from  among  the  horns  of  the 
unicorns some  allusion  to  the  royal 
arms  appears  to  have  been  suspected  ;  the 
preacher,  at  any  rate,  was  deemed  dis¬ 
affected,  and  lost  in  consequence  the  lec¬ 
tureship  of  St.  Clement’s  and  the  chap¬ 
laincy  of  the  Rolls.  The  announcement 
of  the  text  has  been  followed  by  strangely 
unexpected  consequences.  A  rector  of 
Eltharn  once  gave  out  the  words,  “  Who 
art  thou  ?”  and  as  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
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ment,  an  officer  in  uniform  who  had  just 
entered  church  suddenly  halted,  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  question  as  personal,  promptly  re¬ 
plied  :  “Sir,  I  am  the  recruiting  officer 
of  the  10th  Foot,  and  having  my  wife  and 
daughter  with  me  should  be  glad  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  clergy  and  gentry 
of  the  neighborhood.”  The  reply  is  un¬ 
recorded  ;  the  rector  probably  was  not  so 
ready  as  was  Rowland  Hill,  who,  observ¬ 
ing  one  day  that  his  chapel  was  invaded^by 
a  concourse  of  people  intent  on  seeking  ref¬ 
uge  from  the  violence  of  a  passing  shower, 
remarked  that  though  many  have  been 
blamed  for  making  religion  a  cloak,  yet 
that  he  could  think  little  better  of  those 
who  made  it  an  umbrella.  The  text  an¬ 
nounced,  it  was  formerly  the  very  usual 
custom  to  treat  the  subject  under  three 
heads.  “  I  shall  divide,”  said  Rowland 
Hill,  “  my  sermon  into  three  parts  ;  first 
I  shall  go  through  the  text,  next  I  shall  go 
round  about  the  text,  and  finally  I  shall  go 
away  from  it  altogether.”  So*  also  a 
preacher  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the 
Devil  entering  the  herd  of  swine  proposed 
to  handle  it  thus  :  first,  the  Devil  will 
play  at  small  game  rather  than  none  at 
all  ;  second,  they  run  fast  whom  the  Devil 
drives  ;  and  thirdly,  the  Devil  brings  his 
hogs  to  a  fine  market.”  But  the  Puritans 
made  divisions  unfashionable  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  number  they  introduced.  In  one 
sermon  Baxter  has  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ;  no  wonder  that  the  pastor  of 
Bemerton  exclaims  against  “  crumbling  a 
text  into  too  small  parts.” 

The  rnediarval  divine,  strangely  enough, 
represented  the  various  characters  of 
Scripture  as  good  Catholics  ;  thus,  Abel 
heard  mass  daily  ;  Abraham  and  Isaac 
going  to  Mount  Moriah  recited  paters  and 
aves  ;  the  Virgin  at  the  Annunciation  was 
found  telling  her  beads  ;  while  even  so 
recently  as  the  year  I7l5,  a  Father  Chate- 
nier  speaks  of  I’Abbe  Jesus.  Classical 
allusions  were  at  one  time  much  in  vogue, 
and  a  story  is  told  of  a  French  peasant 
who  had  “  sat  under”  his  priest  for  so 
long  and  heard  so  m_^uch  about  Apollo  in 
his  discourses,  that  he  actually  bequeathed 
his  old  cart-horse  to  “  Mr.  Polio,  about 
whom  the  cure  had  said  so  many  fine 
things.”  One  of  the  strangest  of  Galil¬ 
ean  divines  was  Oliver  Maillard,  one  of  the 
preachers  to  Louis  XL,  who  died  in  1502, 
and  who  was  of  the  number  of  those  who 
believe  that  a  jest  may  sometimes  do  duty 


for  a  sermon.  Being  one  day  told  that 
the  angry  monarch  had  threatened  to 
have  him  thrown  into  the  Seine,  “  the 
King,”  he  replied,  “  may  do  as  he 
chooses,  but  tell  him,”  he  added,  “  that 
I  shall  sooner  reach  Paradise  by  water, 
than  he  will  with  all  his  post-horses,”  al¬ 
luding  to  the  custom  of  travelling  by  post, 
which  the  monarch  had  recently  intro¬ 
duced.  Louis  laughed,  and  forgave  the 
offender.  Maillard  likewise  notices  certain 
particulars  of  the  various  modes  of  cheat¬ 
ing  in  trade  which  were  in  vogue  in  his 
days,  and  have  not  wholly  disappeared 
even  among  ourselves  ;  thus  he  inveighs 
against  those  “  who  put  ginger  with  cin¬ 
namon,  color  saffron  with  oil,  water  their 
wool,  moisten  cloth  in  order  that  it  may 
stretch,  and  when  they  weigh  anything, 
press  down  the  scale  with  the  finger.” 
Father  Menot  was  another  French  preach¬ 
er  of  repute  who  freely  lashed  the  prevail¬ 
ing  vices  of  the  time.  Discoursing  on  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal,  he  describes  the 
younger  son  as  coming  to  his  father 
“  bold  as  the  Pope  himself,”  and  dresses 
out  the  youth  when  setting  forth  from  his 
home  “  in  a  pourpoint  fringed  with  vel¬ 
vet,  a  Florence  cap,  a  shirt  of  fine  linen 
puckered  at  the  neck,  scarlet  boots,  and  a 
cloak  of  damask  silk  floating  at  his  back,” 
but  represents  him  returning  “in  a  scanty 
rochet  which  barely  covered  his  hams.” 
Some  century  later  we  find  Pore  Bosquier 
preaching  on  the  same  favorite  subject ; 
when  the  son  resolves  to  return,  the  divine 
suddenly  starts  the  inquiry,  “  But  why 
did  he  not  write  ?”  replying  that  the  rea¬ 
son  was  not  that  his  education  had  been 
neglected,  but  that  it  was  as  impossible  to 
instruct  him  as  to  “  teach  a  pig  to  play 
the  trumpet.”  A  popular  German  preach¬ 
er  of  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century — 
Sancta  Clara — suggested  that  the  prodigal 
was  in  all  probability  an  Irishman,  and 
warning  his  countrymen  against  a  too 
prevalent  vice,  surmised  that  he  was  given 
to  frequenting  wineshops,  the  proprietors 
of  which  had  so  dealt  with  him  “  that  his 
breeches  were  as  full  of  holes  as  a  fishing- 
net.”  Father  Andre,  a  frequent  preacher 
before  Louis  XIV.,  interspersed  his  dis¬ 
course  with  many  a  lively  sally  with  the 
view  of  arresting  the  attention  of  his  audi¬ 
ence.  Preaching  on  the  casting  out  of 
the  devil  which  was  dutnt>,  “  Know  you,” 
said  he,  “  what  a  dumb  devil  is?  I  will 
tell  you  :  it  is  a  lawyer  before  his  con- 
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fessor  ;  in  court  such  gentlemen  chatter 
like  pies,  but  in  the  confessional  devil  a 
word  can  one  draw  out  of  them.”  ‘‘  Shut 
the  doors  I”  he  ciied*one  day  to  the  Suisse 
on  duty,  when  he  observed  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris  asleep  during  his  discourse, 
“  shut  the  doors,  the  shepherd  is  asleep, 
the  sheep  will  get  out.”  *  “  Some  men 

preach,”  said  Sydney  Smith,  ‘‘  as  if  they 
thought  sin  is  to  be  taken  out  of  a  man  as 
Eve  was  taken  out  of  Adam,  by  casting 
him  into  a  profound  slumber.”  So  at  any 
rate  thought  not  South,  who,  preaching 
one  day  at  Whitehall,  observed  King 
Charles  II.  and  several  of  his  attendants 
asleep  ;  stooping  down  he  cried  out  to 
one  of  the  delinquents,  “  My  lord,  I  am 
sorry  to  interrupt  you,  but  if  you  snore 
so  loud  you  will  wake  the  King.” 

His  majesty  thereupon  awoke,  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  his  neighbor,  remaiked  with  his 
accustomed  good  nature,  “  This  man  must 
be  made  a  bishop,  remind  me  on  the  next 
vacancy.”  Latimer  speaks  of  a  woman 
who  suffered  from  insomnia,  and  who,  all 
soporifics  having  failed,  was  taken  to  the 
church  of  S.  Thomas  of  Acres,  when  she 
fell  at  once  into  a  refreshing  slumber. 
Lapenius,  chaplain  to  the  Danish  Court 
(1662),  noticing  that  a  large  part  of  the 
congregation  fell  asleep  during  the  sermon, 
suddenly  stopped,  and  pulling  from  his 
pocket  a  shuttlecock  commenced  to  play 
with  it.  The  strange  device,  we  are  as¬ 
sured,  had  the  effect  desired. 

Nor  was  the  popular  mode  of  preaching, 
which,  as  has  been  seen,  prevailed  among 
Continental  divines,  altogether  without 
imitators  in  our  own  country.  For 
awhile,  at  any  rate,  it  was  also  appreciat¬ 
ed.  And  in  this  sense  we  find  Latimer 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  “  Strawberry 
preacher”  who  came  but  once  a  year  to  his 
cure  with  the  strawberries,  and  departed 
as  soon — desiring  “  to  fit  some  judges 
that  he  wots  of  with  a  Tyburn  tippet 
telling  of  the  merry  monk  of  Cambridge 
who  would  fain  have  read  the  sentence. 
Nil  melius  quam  Icetari  et  facere  bene, 
without  the  last  word.  “  I  would  bene 
were  out,”  quoth  he,  ”  for  it  importeth 
so  many  things” — speaking  of  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  Calais,  whose  fabled  betrayal  of  his 
trust  becomes  an  image  of  the  fall  of  man 
in  Adam.  To  Latimer  also  we  owe  the 


*  '•  Predicatoriana,  ”  par  G.  P.  Philomneste. 
Dijon,  1841. 
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well-known  non  sequitur  of  Tenterden 
Steeple  and  the  Goodwin  Sands.  It  was 
in  the  year  1548  that  he  delivered  his 
well-known  sermon  on  the  Plough,  so 
filled  with  quaint  imagery.  He  was 
preaching  on  this  occasion  from  the  pul¬ 
pit  at  Paul’s  Cross,  at  the  N.E.  corner  of 
the  old  cathedral,  a  spot  marked  till  days 
comparatively  recent  by  an  elm  tree,  which 
shed  its  autumn  leaves  over  the  site  of 
what  was  th?  very  whispering-gallery  of 
the  nation,  from  the  first  murmur  of 
Henry’s  divorce  to  the  final  adjustment  of 
Anglicanism  under  Elizabeth.  The  preach¬ 
er  and  the  ploughman  are  likened  to  one 
another,  for  they  labor  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  But  Satan  is  also  busy  follow¬ 
ing  his  plough,  and  he  winds  up — “  The 
devil  shall  go  for  my  money,  for  he  appli- 
eth  to  his  business.  Therefore,  yc  un¬ 
preaching  prelates,  learn  of  him  to  be  dili¬ 
gent  in  doing  your  office  ;  if  you  will 
neither  learn  of  God  nor  of  good  men,  for 
very  shame  learn  ye  of  the  devil.”  It  is 
Latimer  also  who  speaks  with  such  wisdom 
of  the  English  bow  as  “  that  gift  of  God 
which  He  hath  given  us  to  excel  alt  na¬ 
tions  withal.”  But  the  popularity  of 
these  familiar  allusions  docs  not  seem  to 
have  been  of  very  long  duration,  for  Ful¬ 
ler  tells  us  that  when  they  were  imitated 
by  a  country  clergyman  of  his  day,  the 
preacher  was  interrupted  by  peals  of 
laughter. 

“  Preaching  hath  its  limits  as  all  things 
have,”  said  Lord  Bacon  ;  and  Baron  Al- 
derson  more  recently  suggested  twenty 
minutes,  with  a  leaning  to  the  side  of 
mercy,  as  a  suitable  length  for  a  sermon. 
Long  discourses  were,  as  a  rule,  a  product 
of  Puritan  times,  and  yet  some  of  the 
earlier  divines  were  in  all  conscience 
lengthy  enough.  Bishop  Alcock,  founder 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  preached  on 
one  occasion  two  hours  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Cranmer  is  found  warning 
Latimer,  about  to  deliver  a  course  of  Lent 
lectures  before  the  Court,  that  an  hour 
and  a  half  would  be  sufficiently  long, 
“  else  the  King  and  Queen  might  perad- 
venture  wax  so  weary  as  to  have  small  de¬ 
light  to  continue  with  you  to  the  end.” 
Burnet  speaks  of  Bishop  Forbes  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  who  officiated  at  the  Scottish  coro¬ 
nation  of  Charles  I.  (1633),  that  he  had  a 
‘‘  strange  faculty”  of  preaching  five  or  six 
hours  at  a  time.  Dr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall,  one  fast-day,  before  the  House  of 
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Commons  (Nov.  1640),  occupied,  it  is  as- 
seited,  at  least  seven  hours  between  them. 
South  once  went  incog,  to  hear  a  certain 
Mr.  Lob,  a  dissenting  minister,  who,  after 
giving  out  his  text,  split  it  up  into  twenty- 
six  divisions,  whereupon  the  doctor  rose 
and,  nudging  a  friend  who  accompanied 
him,  said,  “  Let  us  go  home  for  our 
gowns  and  slippers,  for  I  see  this  man  will 
make  a  night  of  it.”  VVisely  docs  George 
Herbert  remark  “  that  he  that  profits  not 
in  an  hour,  will  less  afterward  ;  the  same 
affection  which  made  him  not  profit  be¬ 
fore,  making  him  then  weary,  so  that  he 
grows  from  not  relishing  to  loathing.” 
To  the  same  effect,  though  the  mode  of 
expression  may  be  somewhat  dissimilar, 
are  the  words  of  an  American  critic — “  If 
a  man  can’t  strike  ile  in  twenty  minutes, 
he’s  either  got  an  uncommon  bad  location 
or  he’s  boring  with  the  wrong  tool.” 
One  of  the  briefest  discourses  probably 
ever  delivered  was  that  of  a  Prince  .Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cologne,  who,  being  appointed 
to  preach  before  the  Court  at  Versailles 
one  April,  ascended  the  pulpit,  gravely 
bowed  to  the  audience,  and,  shouting  out 
‘‘  April  fools — all  !”  ran  down  the  steps 
again  amid  peals  of  laughter.  But  brev¬ 
ity  is  not  always  the  soul  of  wit.  Can¬ 
ning  was  once  asked  by  a  clergyman  how 
he  had  liked  his  sermon.  ”  Why,  it  was 
a  sliott  sermon,”  was  the  reply.  “  Oh, 
yes,”  said  the  preacher;  “you  know  I 
avoid  being  tedious.”  “  Ah  !  but,”  an¬ 
swered  Canning,  “  you  were  tedious.” 

“  The  worst  speak  something  good  ;  if  all 
want  sense 

God  takes  a  text,  and  preacheth  Patience.” 

—  The  Church  Porch. 

Still,  in  some  churches,  by  the  side  of 
the  pulpit,  or  perhaps  stored  away  in  the 
vestry,  remains  the  old  hour-glass,  to  re¬ 
mind  the  preacher  of  the  flight  of  time 
— a  device,  perhaps,  a  little  older  than 
the  Reformation.  Hugh  Peters  (1663) 
was  represented  as  preaching  with  an 
hour-glass  in  the  left  hand  and  saying,  “  I 
know  you  are  all  good  fellows,  so  let’s 
have  another  glass.”  And  when  Burnet 
preached  at  the  Rolls  chapel,  and  calmly 
turned  on  the  sand  for  a  second  hour,  the 
congregation  are  said  to  have  audibly  ex¬ 
pressed  their  satisfaction.  The  use  of  the 
hour  glass  seems  to  have  gradually  de¬ 
clined  subsequent  to  the  era  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

Strange,  even  to  irreverence,  were  the 


titles  of  some  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth-century  sermons.  Of  such  were 
these  following*  Baruch’s  Sore  gently 
opened  and  Salve  skilfully  applied — The 
Snuffers  of  Divine  Love — A  Spiritual 
Mustard-Pot  to  make  the  Soul  sneeze  with 
Devotion —  Crumbs  of  Comfort  for  Chick¬ 
ens  of  Grace — A  Balance  to  weigh  facts  in 
— Matches  lighted  at  the  Divine  Fire, 
etc. 

In  turbulent  times  the  preacher  was  oc¬ 
casionally  exposed  to  violence.  At  the 
first  sermon  at  Paul’s  Cross  in  Mary’s 
reign  a  dagger  was  hurled  out  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  which  struck  one  of  the  side- 
posts  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  preacher  was 
with  some  difficulty  conveyed  away  to  the 
shelter  of  S.  Paul’s  School.  During  the 
Civil  Wars  the  Royalist  clergy  were  not 
infrequently  interrupted  in  their  sermons. 
A  musket  was  levelled  at  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  by  a  Puritan  soldier  in  S.  An¬ 
drew’s,  Ilolborn,  and  a  carbine  was  point¬ 
ed  at  the  minister  of  Ilanwell  reproving  a 
military  audience  for  the  habit  of  profane 
swearing — a  practice,  by  the  way,  for 
which  an  old  Scotch  lady  found  a  some¬ 
what  remarkable  excuse.  “  Our  John 
swears  awfu’,  and  we  try  to  correct  him,” 
said  she,  bewailingly,  of  the  shortcomings 
of  a  near  relative  ;  but  she  continued — 
“  Nae  doubt  it  is  a  great  set-off  to  con¬ 
versation.”  Men  are  ever  prone  to 
“  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.” 

And  we  are  told  of  the  border  minister 
preaching  on  the  third  commandment  and 
exclaiming,  “  For  my  part,  I  would  rather 
steal  all  the  horned  cattle  in  the  parish 
than  take  that  Holy  Name  in  vain.” 
Bishop  Lindsay  essayed  to  continue  his 
sermon  amid  a  scene  of  most  brutal  vio¬ 
lence  the  day  when  Jenny  Geddes  hurled 
dier  stool  at  the  head  of  the  dean  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  (July  23,  1637),  and  when  the. 
funeral  sermon  of  Sir  Edmondbury  God¬ 
frey  was  being  preached  at  S.  Maitin’s, 
two  stalwart  divines  stood,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  preacher,  lest  he  should,  in 
presence  of  the  congregation,  be  assassi¬ 
nated  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London,  once  Lady 
Jane  Grey’s  tutor,  who  used  to  play  bowls 
at  Fulham  on  Sunday  afternoons,  alleging 
that  exercise  was  as  needful  to  him  on 
that  day  as  his  dinner,  was  once  roundly 
taken  to  task  by  the  virgin  queen  for  ful¬ 
minating  against  excess  of  femaie  apparel  ; 
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an,  “  why  the  deuce  did  you.  send  for 
him  ?”  Chalmers  once  preaching  on 
cruelty  to  animals  described  in  such  glow¬ 
ing  terms  the  excitement  of  an  English 
hunting-field,  with  its  assemblage  of  gal¬ 
lant  knighthood  and  hearty  yeomen,  the 
clearness  of  the  autumnal  day,  the  high¬ 
bred  coursers,  echoing  horns,  and  the 
dying  agonies  of  the  fox,  that  Lord 
Elcho’s  huntsman,  who  was  present,  de¬ 
clared  it  was  with  the  utmost  ditficulty 
that  he  could  restrain  himself  from  giving 
a  view  holloa. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  decisive  exam¬ 
ples  of  that  successful  eloquence  which 
Clarendon  defines  as  a  strange  power  of 
making  one’s  self  believed,  was  afforded 
by  the  sudden  starting  to  their  feet  of  the 
entire  congregation,  when  Masillon  preach¬ 
ed  for  the  first  time  his  wonderful  sermon 
upon  the  few  that  will  be  saved.  A  like 
effect  was  produced  in  the  Abbey  by 
Horsley  when  preaching  before  the  House 
of  Lords  (30th  January,  1793)  ;  on  this 
occasion  the  whole  assembly,  stirred  by 
the  peroration,  rose  with  one  impulse,  and 
remained  standing  till  the  close  of  the  ser¬ 
mon.*  Froude  tells  us  that  when  the 
preacher  at  S.  Eustache  spoke  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Mary  Stuart,  he  roused  such  a 
tempest  of  passion,  that  orator  and  audi¬ 
ence  broke  down  together,  melting  into 
community  of  tears.  When  Father  Coneck 
preached  in  the  great  towns  and  cities  of 
Artois,  the  churches  were  so  crowded  that 
he  used  to  be  suspended  in  the  middle  of 
the  building  by  a  rope  in  order  to  be 
heard  ;  and  so  great  were\Dean  Kirwan’s 
powers  of  persuasion,  that  his  sermons  re¬ 
peatedly  produced  contributions  of  £1000 
or  even  £1200. 

Audible  approbation  was  at  one  time 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  Thus  when  Spratt 
and  Burnet  preached  at  S.  Margaret’s, 
Westir  inster,  part  of  Burnet’s  congrega¬ 
tion  hummed  so  long  and  so  loud  that  he 
sat  down  to  enjoy  the  effect  produced  as 
he  rubbed  his  face  with  his  handkerchief  ; 
his  lival,  however,  was  somewhat  discon¬ 
certed  at  so  open  an  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion,  and  stretched  forth  his  hand  as  he 
exclaimed,  “  Peace,  I  pray  you,  peace.” 
But  the  poet  of  Olney  held  sterner  views — 

“  ’Tis  pitiful 

To  court  a  gri,n,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul." 

Preaching  was  probably  originally  ex- 

*  Stanley’s  “  Westminster  Abbey,”  p.  535. 


tempore,  the  written  sermon  being  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  Keformation  era,  a  sort  of 
check  on  any  doctrinal  extravagance  on 
the  part  of  the  preacher,  who  could  thus 
be  brought  to  book  on  complaint  of  his 
audience.  Monmouth,  as  Chancellor  of 
Cambridge,  intimated  to  the  clergy  the 
displeasure  ^of  Charles  II.  at  the  use  of 
periwigs  and — a  strange  combination  — 
written  discourses.  His  Majesty  stated 
that  this  latter  usage  had  its  beginning 
“  in  the  disorders  of  the  late  times,”  and 
it  was  clearly  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
Puritanical  innovation.  South  repeated 
his  sermons  from  memory,  which  once,  at 
any  rate,  when  he  was  preaching  before 
royalty,  seems  to  have  played  him  false, 
so  that  he  quitted  the  pulpit  exclaiming 
abruptly,  ”  Lord,  pardon  our  infirmities.” 

But  politics,  and  especially  in  stormy 
times,  have  also  been  treated  of  in  the 
pulpit.  Hoadley’s  sermon  on  the  words 
“  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,”  gave 
rise  to  the  Bangorian  controversy,  which 
raged  so  furiously,  1717-18,  that  at  one 
crisis  business  in  the  city  came  to  a  com¬ 
plete  standstill,  the  Exchange  was  desert¬ 
ed,  and  even  many  of  the  shops  were 
closed.  Peto,  preaching  before  Henry 
VIII.  at  Gravesend,  alluding  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  divorce,  scrupled  not  to  tell 
the  king  that  the  dogs  should  lick  his 
blood  as  they  had  licked  up  the  blood  of 
Ahab.  White,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in 
his  sermon  orv  the  death  of  Mary,  took  as 
bis  text  the  words,  ‘‘  Wherefore  I  praised 
the  dead  which  are  already  dead  more  than 
the  living  which  are  yet  alive,’’  and  quot¬ 
ed  the  Scripture  declaring  that  Mary  bad 
chosen  the  better  part,  while  her  successor 
was  but  as  a  living  dog,  and  so  better  than 
a  dead  lion.  The  flatterers  of  Elizabeth, 
on  the  other  hand,  praised  her  ”  as  the 
-glory  of  her  sexe,  the  myrrour  of  majesty, 
whom  all  Protestant  generations  shall  for¬ 
ever  call  blessed,  a  woman  after  God’s 
own  heait  ;  a  diamond  in  the  ling  of  the 
monarchs  of  the  eaith,  notwithstanding 
the  roarings  of  Buh  of  Basan,  and  the 
Cintaurs  and  Minotaurs  of  Rome.” 
Hugh  Peters  termed  Chailes  1.  the  great 
Barabbas  of  Windsor,  who  must  not  be 
released  but  suffer  for  his  country.  South 
calls  Milton  the  blind  adder,  who  spat 
venom  on  the  king’s  person  ;  while  Crom¬ 
well  is  Baal,  ”  a  bankrupt,  beggarly  fel¬ 
low,  who  entered  the  Parliament  house 
with  a  torn,  threadbare  coat  and  a  gieasy 
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hat,  perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for.” 
The  notorious  sermon  of  Sacheverell,  on 
Palm  Sunday,  1715,  rent  the  kingdom 
into  two  factions,  and  no  fewer  than 
40,000  copies  of  it  were  sold.  “  Bold 
Bradbury,”  as  Queen  Anne  called  him, 
preached  on  her  death  from  the  words, 
“  Go,  see  now  this  cursed  woman  and 
bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king’s  daughter 
and  (/harles  Wesley  was  actually  appre¬ 
hended  as  a  Jacobite,  and  taken  before 
the  magistrates  in  Yorkshire,  because  he 
had  made  use  of  an  expression  “  praying 
for  the  restoration  of  the  banished  ones.” 

Popular  preachers  have  often  been  great 
employers  of  proverbs.  S.  Jerome  quotes 
the  proverb  of  the  gift  horse  ;  S.  Bernard 
the  equivalent  of  Love  me,  love  my  dog  ; 
and  Latimer  closes  a  sermon  with  the  say¬ 
ing,  One  man  may  lead  a  horse  to  toater, 
but  ten  men  can't  make  him  drink.  Row¬ 
land  Hill  even  descended  to  punning. 
Preaching  one  day  at  Wapping,  he  as¬ 
sured  his  hearers  of  grace  being  shown  to 
the  very  worst  of  sinners,  even  to  Wap¬ 
ping  sinners.  Most  of  these  latter  were 
in  the  seafaring  line,  and  one  day  a 
clergyman  preaching  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
borhood  made  use  of  several  nautical  meta¬ 
phors,  the  better  to  press  home  his  sub¬ 
ject.  “  Be  ever  on  the  watch,”  said  he, 
“  so  that  on  whichever  tack  the  Evil  One 
bear  down  on  you,  he  may  be  crippled  in 
action.”  “Ay,  master,”  muttered  an 
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cld 'salt,  •“  but  let  me  tell  you  that  will 
entirely  depend  on  your  having  the 
weather  gauge  of  him.” 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  practice  of 
buying  and  selling  sermons,  a  practice,  by 
the  way,  of  no  very  special  novelty.  Just 
before  Toplady  was  about  to  be  ordained, 
Osborne  the  bookseller,  the  friend  of  John¬ 
son,  offered  to  supply  him  with  a  stock  of 
original  sound  scimons  for  a  trifle.  ‘‘  I 
would  sooner  buy  second-hand  clothes,” 
was  the  reply.  “  Don’t  be  offended,” 
said  Osborne,  “I  have  sold  many  to  a 
bishop.”  The  price  of  sermons,  as  of  all 
else,  has  varied  with  the  times.  In  1540 
a  bishop  of  Llandaff  received  from  the 
churchwardens  of  S.  Margaret’s,  West¬ 
minster,  for  a  sermon  on  the  Annuncia¬ 
tion,  a  pike,  price  2«.  4d.,  a  gallon  of 
wine,  8d.,  and  boat  hire  ;  in  all,  3s.  4d. 
In  the  17th  century  sermons  seem  to  have 
been  valued  at  about  5s.  each.  But  the 
difflculties  of  composition  have  been  by 
no  means  universally  felt.  Sharpe,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  was  wont  to  acknowledge 
that  it  was  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare 
jointly  which  had  brought  him  to  that  an¬ 
cient  see  ;  Wesley  in  fifty  years  preached 
over  40,000  sermons  ;  Hook  burned  over 
2000  when  he  left  Leeds,  and  Grimshaw 
in  the  wild  districts  adjacent  to  the 
Brontes’  home  preached  habitually  thirty- 
six  sermons  in  a  fortnight.  —  Temple 
Bar. 


THE  BAROMETRIC  MEASUREMENT  OF  HEIGHTS. 

BY  J.  ELLARD  GORE,  F.R.A.S. 


There  are  several  methods  of  measur 
ing  the  heights  of  mountains  and  other 
elevated  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface 
above  the  sea-level.  Of  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  :  (1)  by  actual 
levelling  with  an  engineer’s  spirit-level  and 
graduated  staff  ;  (2)  by  trigonometrical 
calculation  based  on  the  measur-ement  of 
the  angles  of  elevation  observed  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  a  carefully  measured  base¬ 
line  ;  (3)  by  observing  the  temperature 
of  the  boiling-point  of  water  ;  and  (4)  by 
reading  a  barometer  at  the  sea-level,  and 
again  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  or  eleva¬ 
tion  the  height  of  which  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  certainly 


the  most  accurate,  but  it  involves  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  labor,  and  for  very 
high  mountains  is  sometimes  impractica¬ 
ble.  The  second  method  is  suflicicntly 
accurate  if  carefully  carried  out  and  a 
nearly  level  plain  is  available  for  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  a  base-line.  The  third  method 
is  not  accurate  enough  to  give  reliable  re¬ 
sults.  The  fourth  is  the  simplest  and 
most  expeditious  of  all.  It  is  especially 
useful  for  finding  the  difference  of  level 
between  two  points  at  considerable  dis¬ 
tances  apart,  and  would  be  suflicicntly  ac¬ 
curate  if  certain  difficulties  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  surmounted.  A  consideration  of 
this  method  and  the  difficulties  to  be  over¬ 
come  before  its  accuracy  can  be  relied 
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upon  may  prove  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader. 

The  principle  of  the  barometric  method 
is  as  follows  :  The  barometer  measures  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere.  The  column 
of  mercury  in  an  ordinary  mercurial 
barometer  is  equal  in  weight  to  a  column 
of  air  of  the  same  diameter  and  of  a  height 
equal  to  that  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere. 
The  densest  portion  of  the  atmosphere  is 
that  close  to  the  earth’s  surface,  and  its 
density  diminishes  as  we  ascend.  At  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  therefore,  the  press¬ 
ure  of  the  atmosphere  will  balance  a 
shorter  column  of  mercury,  and  hence  the 
mercury  descends  in  the  tube.  From  the 
difference  in  height  of  the  mercury  at  the 
level  of  the  sea  and  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the 
height  we  have  ascended,  as  will  be  shown 
further  on. 

There  are  two  forms  of  barometers — 
namely,  the  mercurial  barometer  and  the 
aneroid.  Of  mercurial  barometers  there 
are  two  forms,  the  “cistern”  and  the 
“  syphon.”  The  cistern  form  is  the  one 
most  generally  used  for  scientific  observa¬ 
tions,  amd  is  the  best  for  measuring 
heights.  One  of  the  most  approved 
forms  of  cistern  barometers — known  as 
”  Fortin’s  barometer” — consists  of  a  glass 
tube  closed  at  one  end  and  filled  with  mer¬ 
cury,  the  lower  portion  of  which  dips  into 
another  tube  of  larger  diameter  which  con- 
tains  a  reservoir  of  mercury  forming  the 
“  cistern.”  The  bottom  of  the  cistern  is 
formed  of  leather  and  fitted  with  an  ad¬ 
justing  screw  below,  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
cistern  to  an  ivory  index  point  above, 
which  marks  the  zero  of  the  graduated 
scale.  By  |means  of  this  adjusting  screw 
the  mercury  may  also  be  raised  so  as  to 
completely  fill  the  cistern  and  tube,  and 
thus  adapt  the  instrument  for  travelling. 

We  need  not  discuss  here  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  barometers  and  the  filling  of  the 
tube  with  mercury,  an  operation  which 
must  be  done  carefully  so  as  to  exclude 
air  from  the  tube.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  best  method  is  to  fill  the  tube  gradu¬ 
ally,  and  boil  the  mercury  as  we  proceed 
by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp,  in  order  to 
drive  out  all  bubbles  of  air  which  may  be 
contained  in  the  mercury.  The  tube  may 
be  filled  without  boiling,  but  the  resulting 
instrument  will  not  be  so  accurate  as  one 
in  which  the  mercury  has  been  boiled. 

New  Series. — VoL.  LVIII.,  No.  3. 


To  determine  the  difference  of  elevation 
between  two  places  with  a  mercurial 
barometer,  several  points  must  be  attend¬ 
ed  to.  In  the  first  place  the  temperature 
of  the  barometer  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air  must  be  noted  at  each  station.  As 
the  mercury  in  a  barometer  is  affected  by 
heat — in  the  same  way  that  a  thermometer 
is — the  temperature  at  which  the  barome¬ 
ter  is  read  must  be  observed.  For  this 
purpose  a  thermometer  is  usually  attached 
to  the  barometer.  The  temperature  should 
be  read  as  accurately  as  possible,  for  an 
error  of  one  degree  Fahrenheit  would 
make  a  difference  of  about  three  feet  in 
the  resulting  altitude.  The  reading  of  the 
attached  thermometer  should  be  first  not¬ 
ed,  and  then  the  height  of  the  barometer. 
To  do  this,  first  bring  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  cistern  accurately  to  the 
index  point  by  means  of  the  adjusting 
screw.  Then  tap  the  tube  gently  near  the 
top  of  the  column  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  adhesion  between  the  mercury  and  the 
glass.  The  height  of  the  mercury  may 
then  be  read  by  means  of  the  attached 
scale  and  vernier.  Sometimes  the  amount 
of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  is  as¬ 
certained  by  another  instrument.  The 
above  data  being  known  for  two  stations, 
we  substitute  the  values  found  in  one  of 
the  barometric  formula),  and  thus  obtain 
the  height,  or  difference  of  height,  re¬ 
quired.  Before  the  barometer  readings 
can  be  used,  this  must  be  reduced  to  the 
same  temperature — usually  32°  Fahrenheit. 

Various  formula)  have  been  computed 
by  eminent  mathematicians  and  physicists 
for  calculating  the  difference  of  height  be¬ 
tween  two  points.  These  formula)  depend 
on  certain  assumptions  which,  however, 
cannot  be  considered  as  rigidly  true.  The 
_mo8t  important  of  these  assumptions  is 
thalt  the  atmosphere  may  be  supposed  to 
be  in  a  state  of  statical  equilibrium.  But 
owing  to  the  changes  constantly  taking 
place,  due  to  differences  of  temperature, 
humidity,  winds,  etc.,  this  assumption 
cannot  be  considered  correct.  The  result 
will,  therefore,  be  only  an  approximation 
to  the  truth.  Assuming,  however,  a 
statical  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere,  a 
formula  can  be  easily  deduced  from  knovn 
principles.  For  this  purpose  we  must  first 
ascertain  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  air 
and  a  cubic  inch  of  mercury  at  a  certain 
temperature  and  pressure,  and  in  a  given 
latitude,  say  45  degrees.  Then,  by  Boyle 
23 
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and  Mariotte’s  law,  connecting  the  weight 
of  a  gas  and  the  pressure,  a  formula  can 
be  obtained  for  determining  the  height  le- 
quired.  There  ate  several  elaborate  for- 
niulic  used  for  this  purpose.  These  in¬ 
clude  terms  for  altitude,  latitude,  tem¬ 
perature,  and  humidity.  A  correction  for 
altitude  is  theoretically  necessary  owing  to 
the  diminution  in  the  foice  of  gravity — 
and,  therefore,  a  decrease  in  the  weight 
of  bodies — with  increased  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  this  correc¬ 
tion  is  comparatively  very  small,  and  may, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  be  neglected. 
For  the  same  reason  a  corre«tion  for  lati¬ 
tude  is  mathematically  required,  owing  to 
the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth  ;  but 
this,  too,  is  very  small,  and  may  be  safely 
neglected.  The  correction  for  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  is,  however,  very  impor¬ 
tant.  Thisjterm  is  c«8ily|com[)irted.  It  is 
obtained — for  the  F'ahrenlieit  scale — by  de¬ 
ducting  04  from  the  sum  of  the  observed 
temperatures  at  the  upper  and  lower  sta¬ 
tions,  dividing  the  difference  by  900  and 
adding  unity  to  the  result.  A  correction 
for  humidity  of  the  air  is  also  necessary  ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  desirable 
to  complicate  tlie  formula  by  a  correction 
for  atmospheric  moisture,  the  laws  of 
which  are  so  imperfectly  understood. 

In  all  the  barometric  formulte  which 
have  been  proposed  the  first  term  is  con¬ 
stant,  and  common  to  all.  It  is  known 
as  the  “  barometric  coefficient,”  and  is 

5.744  —  ,  where  m  is  the  “  weight  of  a 

cubic  inch  of  mercurj’^  at  the  sea-level  in 
latitude  45“  at  30°  F.  when  the  barome¬ 
ter  reads  29.92  inches,”  and  a  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  inch  of  dry  air  under  the  same 
conditions  of  latitude,  temperature,  and 
pressure.  Various  values  of  this  constant 
have  been  found,  depending  on  the  values 
assumed  for  m  and  a.  Arago  and  Biot 

found  —  =  10,4G7.  This  makes  the 
a 

“barometric  coefficient”  00,122.4  feet. 
Raymond’s  value,  namely  00,158.6  feet, 
was  found  by  comparing  lire  values  given 
by  the  formuUe  with  the  results  of  actual 
levelling  with  a  spirit-level,  llis  observa¬ 
tions  were,  however,  few  in  number,  and 
although  his  coefficient  is  frequently  used, 
it  is  probably  the  least  accurate  of  all  the 
determinations.  In  Laplace’s  formula, 
Raymond’s  constant  is  used.  Babinet 


used  the  constant  00,334,  and  in  Baily’s 
formula  the  constsint  is  00,346.  In  Will- 
iamson’s  formuhe  the  constant  is  00,384, 
which  is  the  value  found  by  lUgnault, 
and  is  probably  the  most  accurate  of  all. 
Sometimes  the  coefficient  in  the  formula 
is  givtn  as  10,000  fathoms,  which  is 
roughly  correct. 

We  will  now  consider  the  errors  under¬ 
lying  the  barometric  measurement  of 
heights,  which  render  the  method  inap¬ 
plicable  in  cases  where  great  accuracy  is 
required.  The  most  important  of  these 
sources  of  error  is  probably  that  due  to 
what  is  called  the  “  barometric  gradient,” 
a  term  frequently  used  in  meteorological 
reports.  Taking  three  points  at  which 
the  barometric  pressure  is  the  same,  if  the 
atmosphere  was  in  a  state  of  statical  equi¬ 
librium  these  points  would  lie  on  tl»e  same 
level  plane.  But  usually  this  plane  is  not 
level,  but  inclined,  and  the  inclination  of 
the  plane  is  termed  the  “  baromctiic 
gradient.”  For  a  uumher  of  points  the 
surface  on  which  they  lie  would  not  be  a 
plane  at  all,  but  an  undulating  surface. 
These  surfaces  for  different  heights  are 
never  parallel,  and  frequently  slope  in  op¬ 
posite  directions.  Allowance  cannot  be 
fully  made  for  this  disturbing  cause,  but 
the  error  can,  to  some  e.\tent,  be  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  making  a  number  of  simultaneous 
observations  at  the  two  stations,  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  mean  of  the  results. 

Another  cause  of  error  is  due  to  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  temperature  of  the  air.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  column  of  air  between  two  sta¬ 
tions,  one  vertically  over  the  other,  is  the 
mean  of  the  temperatures  at  the  upper  and 
lower  stations,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  The  error  may  be  partially  elimi¬ 
nated  by  making  observations  at  interme¬ 
diate  .statioms,  but  cannot  be  entirely  over¬ 
come.  High  winds  also  cause  a  variation 
in  the  height  of  the  barometer. 

In  addition  to  the  errors  mentioned 
there  are,  of  course,  errors  of  observation, 
and  instrumental  errors.  The  former 
may  be  caused  by  imperfect  adjustment 
of  the  zero  point,  and  erroneous  reading 
of  the  mercury  on  the  scale.  These  errors 
are,  however,  usually  small,  and  may  with 
care  be  neglected.  The  instiumental 
errors  are  due  chiefly  to  imperfect  gr.adua- 
tion  of  the  scales  of  the  barometer  and  at¬ 
tached  thermometer,  the  impunity  of  the 
mercury,  and  to  air  in  the  tube.  These 
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errors  may  be  corrected  by  comparison 
with  a  standard  instrument. 

Tlie  form  of  barometer  known  as  the 
aneroid  is  also  frequently  used  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  heights,  a  graduated  scale 
being  added  for  this  purpose.  This  scale 
is  graduated  by  means  of  one  of  the 
barometric  formuhe  already  referred  to. 
The  aneroid  barometer  usually  consists  of 
a  metallic  box  from  which  the  air  has 
been  exhausted,  and  differences  of  atmos- 
pheric  pressure  are  recorded  by  a  system 
of  levers  which  act  on  an  index  hand  which 
marks  the  reading  on  a  graduated  scale. 
In  some  forms  of  aneroid  the  box  is  not 
completely  exhausted  of  air,  and  these  are 
called  “  compensated  aneroids,”  but  the 
name  is  misleading,  some  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  being  more  sensitive  to  changes  of 
temperature  than  those  not  compensated. 
The  aneroid  is  a  very  handy  instrument 
and  easily  used,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  heights  it  is  much  inferior  to 
the  jnercurial  barometer.  In  some  in¬ 
struments  the  altitude  scale  is  fixed  at  a 
certain  reading,  say  30  or  31  inches,  and 
in  others  it  is  movable,  and  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  any  reading  required.  The  lat¬ 
ter  seems  the  most  convenient  plan.  In 
either  case  it  is  clear  that  absolute  eleva¬ 
tions  above  the  sea-level  cannot  he  deter¬ 
mined  with  this  instrument  with  any  ap¬ 


proach  to  accuracy,  as  there  is  no  way  of 
making  the  necessary  corrections  for  varia¬ 
tions  in  pressure,  temperature,  etc.  The 
aneroid  barometer  should,  therefore,  be 
used  only  for  finding  dtiferences  of  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  for  this  purpose  it  wilt  give  fair¬ 
ly  good  approximate  results  in  cases  where 
extreme  accura«y  is  not  required. 

To  sb-jW  the  degree  of  accuracv’  attain¬ 
able  by  the  barometric  method,  two  exam¬ 
ples  may  be  cited.  From  readings  of  a 
mercurial  barometer  at  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  at  the  Geneva  Observa¬ 
tory  made  by  Messieurs  Bravais  Martins 
in  the  year  1844,  the  height  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  above  the  level  of  the  sea  was  com¬ 
puted  to  be  4,815.9  metres,  or  15,800.44 
feet.  Corabeuf  found  by  trigonometrical 
measurement  a  height  of  15,783  feet,  or 
17.44  feet  less  than  that  indicated  by  the 
barometer. 

The  height  of  Mount  Washington,  in 
the  United  States,  was  found  by  a  spirit- 
level  to  be  G,293  feet  above  sea-level, 
while  the  barometric  method  gave  0,291.7 
feet,  a  close  approximation.  In  some 
other  cases,  however,  much  larger  differ¬ 
ences  have  been  found,  and  the  good 
agreements  quoted  above  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  accidental. — Gentleman's 
Mof/azine. 
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BY  ANTHONY  C.  DEANE. 

The  ink  is  brown,  the  paper  soiled, 

How  long  ago  the  writer  toiled 
Upon  these  pages  ! 

And  as  we  read  their  old-world  lore, 

Their  quaint  alTusions,  they  restore 
The  past  to  us  ;  we  live  once  more 
In  bygone  ages. 

We  hear,  as  if  by  magic  chatm. 

Once  more  the  “  Tate  and  Brady”  psaiin. 
Which  pleased  so  vastly  ;  ' 

The  church  and  rustic  tlock  grow  plain, 
The  high  oak  pews,  the  latticed  pane, — 
We  hear  the  sermon  preached  again. 

From  text  to  ”  lastly.” 

No  novel  views  of  ancient  sense, 

No  daring  flights  of  eloquence 
Were  here  embodied  ; 
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The  placid  hearers  felt  no  thrill. 

But  sat  in  sleepy  comfort  still. 

While  Jack  demurely  glanced  at  Jill, 

And  parents  nodded. 

Indeed,  none  listened  much,  I  fear, 

To  all  these  periods,  painting  clear 
The  saint  and  sinner. 

Until  at  length  there  came  the  close 
To  stir  the  drowsy  from  repose, 

And  priest  and  people  both  arose, 

And  went  to  dinner. 

Ah,  sermons  of  the  long  ago, 

Yours  was  another  age,  we  know  ; 

And  now  our  preachers. 

Each  furnished  with  his  special  plan 
To  benefit  bewildered  man. 

Denounce,  as  loudly  as  they  can. 

Their  rival  teachers. 

Yet,  as  your  pages  we  retrace 
In  this  our  age  of  cultured  grace. 

The  question  lingers 
If  all  of  us  are  happier  men* 

'fban  those  who  filled  our  places  when 
Your  sage  designer  took  the  pen 
Between  his  fingers  ! 

— Teinjile  Bar. 


RAMBLES  IN  JOHNSON-LAND. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD,  M.A. 


Tuoron  long  an  ardent  Boswell-cum- 
Johnson  devotee,  and  one  who  had  done, 
like  poor  Queen  Caroline,  all  won  petit 
possible  in  the  way  of  calling  the  faithful 
to  prayer,  as  a  sort  of  muezzin,  it  seemed 
strange  that  I  should  never  have  offered 
my  devotions  at  the  chief  shrine  of  the 
great  lexicographer.  The  London  locali¬ 
ties  dedicated  to  him  are  familiar  enough, 
and  interesting  too  ;  but  not  many  are 
left.  At  the  “  Cheshire  Cheese”  they 
cherish  the  tradition,  and  the  spot  is  point¬ 
ed  out  v^ere  the  sage  used  to  sit.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  was  for  com¬ 
pany  that  Johnson  always  repaired  to  a 
tavern,  and  that  there  must  have  been  a 
club,  or  some  entertaining  companion  like 
Boswell,  to  induce  him  to  frequent  such 
places.  Not  but  that  a  very  fair  presump¬ 
tion  is  made  out.  A  few  years  ago  I 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  eld  “  Es¬ 
sex  Head”  tavern,  which  he  used  to  fre¬ 
quent.  The  ‘‘  Mitre”  has  been  rebuilt ; 


Bolt  Court  stands  where  it  did,  and  has  a 
Johnsonian  air  enough  ;  but  his  house  has 
disappeared.  The  most  genuine  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  of  the  London  relics  is  assuredly 
the  old  house  in  Gough  Square,  where  the 
“  Dictionary”  was  written,  nigh  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Here  is  the 
dark,  narrow  stair,  with  the  well-wrought 
balusters,  the  stepped  gable,  the  some¬ 
what  crazy  rooms  and  uneven  floors. 
About  it,  and  in  keeping,  are  the  old 
mouldering  houses  with  carved  doorways  ; 
mostly  given  over  to  printers,  which  would 
soothe  the  illustrious  shade.  Theie  is  a 
great  peace  and  sequestered  tone  over  the 
deserted  little  court  which  is  reached  from 
Fleet  Street  by  many  winding  passages. 
Lately,  passing  by  St.  Clement  Dane’s 
church,  with  iny  cheerful  friend  Eugenius 
— that  interesting  fane  with  its  Dutch-like 
tower — we  noted  that  the  door  was  invit¬ 
ingly  open,  and  entering,  we  found  the 
workmen  busy  renewing  and  restoring  the 
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fine  old  organ,  grown  somewhat  wheezy 
with  a  ripe  old  age.  “  One  of  Father 
Smith’s,”  an  intelligent  operative  told  us. 
We  made  our  way  into  the  gallery,  to  the 
left-hand  corner,  overhanging  the  pulpit, 
and  sat  ourselves  down  next  the  pillar — a 
snug,  comfortable  spot,  sheltered,  and 
good  for  seeing  and  hearing.  Here  it 
was  that  the  pious  and  worthy  old  Samuel 
used  to  ensconce  himself  on  Sundays,  and 
“  pray  hard”  with  all  his  honest  old  heart. 
A  brass  plate  at  the  back  of  the  seat,  with 
a  reverent  inscription,  marks  the  spot. 
We  sat  there  long,  in  silence,  and  I  was 
tempted  to  utter  his  own  aspiration  for  his 
friend  Langton  :  “  Sit  anima  mea  cum 
Johnsono!"  Thus  within  a  few  weeks  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  having  sat  in  his 
pew,  mounted  his  stairs  at  Gough  Square, 
put  on  his  wedding-ring,  handled  his 
stick,  reposed  in  his  chair,  and  stood  in 
the  room  in  which  he  was  born.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  gratifying  to  think  that  in  the  inner 
library  of  the  Athenseum  club  a  fine  terra¬ 
cotta  bust  of  the  sage  should  be  in  the 
place  of  honor,  looking  down  placidly  on 
the  silent  readers  about  him — a  bust  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting.  In  the 
room  below  hangs  on  the  wall  Opie’s  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Doctor.  As  a  true  John¬ 
sonian  I  am  pleased  to  count  as  one  of 
my  best  friends  a  Langton  ;  and  I  have 
known  also  Garricks,  Sheridans,  Boswells, 
Burkes,  Nugents,  and  others — all  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  sage’s  friends. 

Having  thus  visited  our  London  John¬ 
sonian  relics,  we  next  set  forth  for  the 
country,  to  explore  what  I  have  called  the 
“  Johnsonian  Land,”  which  is  even  more 
interesting.  Passing  by  Burton — Bur~ 
ton-of -the  Beers — and  leaving  behind  us 
chimneys  and  factories  galore,  at  the  close 
of  a  ”  hot  and  secular  day,”  as  Elia  would 
say,  we  came  into  the  fair  and  inviting 
Derbyshire  country.  A  brisk,  good- 
natured  local  solicitor,  full  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  information  of  all  kinds,  had  some¬ 
thing  to  tell  us  about  every  house  that 
flitted  by,  of  the  owners  of  the  old  cas¬ 
tles,  and  of  antiquities  generally.  Such 
pleasant,  enthusiastic  guides  are  ever 
welcome  and  invaluable  to  the  dramatic 
traveller.  Gradually  a  sort  of  sylvan  dis¬ 
trict  began  to  draw  near  ;  the  softly-swell¬ 
ing  hills  of  Dovedale  are  seen  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  ;  while  a  low-lying  hamlet  em¬ 
bosomed  in  trees,  whence  rises  a  tall,  ele¬ 
gant,  and  truly  expressive  spire,  comes 


into  view.  This  is  Ashbourne.  The  en¬ 
tering  such  tranquil,  retired  places  at  even¬ 
tide  adds  a  special  attraction.  There  is  a 
tone  of  pensive  and  even  sad  seclusion,  as 
though  we  were  arriving  at  some  ‘‘  happy 
valley.”  Indeed,  the  tradition  runs  that 
the  doctor  drew  his  happy  valley  in 
”  Rasselas”  from  some  such  secluded 
spot  in  the  neighborhood.  Crossing  a 
bridge,  and  passing  close  by  the  church, 
which  is  almost  abbey-like  in  its  appear¬ 
ance,  we  enter  the  little  High  Street,  our 
solicitor  pointing  out  this  and  that  house 
as  we  pass  along.  At  the  farther  end  of 
the  street,  where  it  begins  to  rise  toward 
the  hill,  a  sort  of  wooden  bar,  high  in  the 
air,  stretches  across  the  road,  supported 
on  tall  posts,  making  a  sort  of  arch,  on 
the  centre  of  which  is  perched  a  huge 
negro’s  head  ;  while  below  it  hangs  a 
large  framed  picture,  representing  a  sports¬ 
man,  with  his  dogs,  etc.  And  there  is 
the  legend  : 

”  The  Green  Man  and  Black’s  Head 
Royal  Hotel.” 

A  ‘‘  Green  Man”  in  combination  with  a 
”  Black’s  Head”  seemed  bizarre  enough, 
while  the  “  Royal”  element  introduced 
furthered  the  perplexity.  However,  thus 
it  was,  and  the  Boswellian  pilgrims  looked 
up  with  a  feeling  of  interest  and  venera¬ 
tion.  The  sturdy  Doctor  had  often 
trudged  under  the  ”  Black  Man’s  Head” 
as  he  took  his  walk  from  the  ‘‘  big” 
house  below.  We  can  hear  him  saying  : 
“  Why,  sir,  where’s  the  merriment  ? 
These  signs,  sir,  all  have  their  signifi¬ 
cance.  There  was  a  Frenchman  who 
translated  the  ‘  Green  Man  and  Still  ’ 
*  L'homme  vert  et  tranquille.'  And  as 
for  the  Black’s  head,  I’d  as  lief  my  own 
head  was  there  as  another’s  !” 

This  is  an  ancient  inn,  relic  of  the  old 
posting  days  ;  very  quaint  and  original 
with  its  great  yard  and  covered  archway. 
It  is  much  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Round  the  yard  are  all  sorts  of  crannies 
and  little  doors  that  open  into  rooms  ;  a 
snug  bar  or  two,  with  half  a  dozen  short 
lengths  of  stairs  fixed  outside,  and  leading 
up  to  overhanging  chambers.  A  stray 
joint  or  two  hangs  aloft  from  hooks,  sea¬ 
soning  slowly,  to  which,-  when  dinner  is 
spoken  of,  the  hostess’  eyes  wandered 
abstractedly. 

”  How  i  love,”  said  Eugenius,  ‘‘  these 
genuine  old-fashioned  inns,  where  you 
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are  an  actual  flesh-and-blood  person,  real 
and  living  to  the  good  landlady.  In  such 
places  she  knows  you,  and  takes  an  inter¬ 
est  in  you.  But  at  your  ‘  Metropoles  ’ 
you  are  a  mere  number,  a  cipher,  per¬ 
haps.  Now,  here  they  don’t  want  num¬ 
bers.” 

“  You  are  right,  Eugenius,”  I  said  with 
a  sigh.  “  But  here  comes  Sukey  with 
news  of  our  dinner.  IIow  is  it  getting 
on,  Sukey  ?” 

“  What  is  your  number,  please  was 
Sukey ’s  reply.  0  nos  bons  villageois  ! 

A  good  country  dinner  was  spread  in 
one  of  the  little  rooms  that  looked  out  on 
the  courtyard.  The  fare  was  good  ;  and 
as  to  wine — well,  the  highest  pTaise  that 
can  be  given  to  the  country  inn  is  that  its 
intention  is  good.  While  we  were  sitting 
at  the  old  table  the  door  was  thrown  open 
wide,  and  our  worthy  hostess,  with  an 
extra  state  and  dignity  in  her  manner,  in¬ 
troduced  in  person  the  Vicar  of  the  parish. 
Knowing  of  our  pious  quest,  he  had  come 
up  without  loss  of  time  to  see  the  stran¬ 
gers.  A  cheerful,  active,  off-hand  man. 
He  remained  with  us  for  a  pleasant  hour, 
telling  us  much  that  was  interesting,  and 
fixing  an  early  hour  the  following  morning 
when  he  would  meet  us  at  the  church  gale. 

Attractive  as  the  little  hamlet  is,  on  the 
claim  of  its  own  picturesqueness,  it  has 
this  pleasing  association  :  it  is  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  Ashbourne.  In  no  other  place,  save 
perhaps  at  Streatham,.did  he  find  such 
enjoyment  or  feel  himself  so  thoroughly 
at  home.  It  w'as  here  that  his  old  school¬ 
fellow,  Dr.  Taylor,  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster,  lived  in  comfortable  ease  and 
state,  and  was  ever  ready  to  welcome  his 
friend.  Johnson  relished  the  retirement, 
the  fine  air  and  pastoral  tone  of  the  place, 
and  also  the  “  good  living”  which  his  host 
provided.  The  place  is  now  full  of  tradi¬ 
tions  of  this  well-to-do,  comfortable  preb¬ 
endary,  of  his  friends,  and  enemies.  So 
present  and  vivid  are  these  images,  that 
the  ghost  of  the  great  Doctor  and  his  host 
seem  to  be  perpetually  walking  by  one’s 
side  up  the  hilly  street,  as  we  make  our 
way  to  or  from  ”  The  Green  Man.” 
Neither  Lichfield,  the  house  where  he  was 
born,  nor  Gough  Square,  the  house  where 
he  wrote  the  ‘‘  Dictionary,”  seem  nearly 
so  potent  in  evoking  past  memories  as  this 
little,  simple,  retired  hamlet. 

One  of  the  most  effective  and  dramatic 
scenes  in  Boswell’s  “  Life”  is  the  account 


of  his  visit  to  Ashbourne,  whither  he  had 
been  invited  by  Dr.  Taylor  at  the  request 
of  the  great  Pundit.  He  remained  some 
weeks,  and  the  picture  is  a  most  enjoyable 
one.  His  account  of  this  pleasant  time  is 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  portions  of  his 
journal  :  it  supplies  the  most  intimate, 
trifling,  perhaps,  details  of  the  “  being 
on  a  visit.”  No  incidents  occurred  worth 
speaking  of  ;  and  bis  record  fills  in  the 
whole  in  a  most  agreeable  fashion,  and 
gives  a  sort  of  life  to  the  little  pastoral 
hamlet. 

Dr.  Taylor’s  mansion  is  a  rather  unin¬ 
teresting,  but  sound-looking  edifice,  of 
very  red  brick,  with  a  portico  in  front. 
Though  this  front  is  nearly  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  old,  it  now  seems  merely  old- 
fashioned.  It  is  now  occupied  by  an 
agreeable  family  descended  from  a  famous 
painter,  to  whom  our  Vicar  brought  us, 
and  who  gave  us  a  courteous  welcome. 
It  was  a  strange,  curious  feeling  to  find 
one’s  self  in  the  handsome  octagon  room 
described  by  Boswell,  where  the  dinner 
was  given  on  the  Doctor’s  birthday,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  light  up  the  central 
chandelier.*  This  octagon  room  had 
been  built  by  Taylor,  and  filled  up  the 
space  between  the  two  old  wings  of  the 
mansion.  It  is  in  the  rather  elegant  Ital¬ 
ian  style  then  in  fashion,  with  good  florid 
stucco  work,  in  radiating  compartments. 
This,  it  was  said,  was  owing  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  friends  the  Boothbys,  who 
were  in  the  neighborhood.  The  general 
old-fashioned  air,  the  painted  medallion 
in  the  ceiling,  the  fine  ironwork  in  the 
railing  of  the  stairs,  and  the  two  stately 
columns  of  Derbyshire  marble  supporting 
the  gallery,  were  all  most  pleasing.  In 
the  grounds  behind,  on  the  left,  was  a 
little  old-fashioned  pavilion,  while  beyond 
stretched  an  expanse  of  green,  formerly 
the  Doctor’s  park  ;  for  this  comfortable 
ecclesiastic  used  to  keep  his  deer.  The 
narrow  river  which  crosses  it  has  been 
diverted,  and  used  to  run  much  closer  to 
the  garden.  By  damming  up  cne  end  the 
Doctor  had  made  a  sort  of  waterfall  ;  and 
readers  of  Boswell  will  recall  the  pleasant 
scene,  when  Johnson,  seizing  a  pole,  tried 
to  clear  away  the  debris,  and  particularly 
the  dead  cat.  As  one’s  eyes  wandered 


*  Our  hostess  informed  me  that  their  pred¬ 
ecessor!  in”  the'  tenancy  well  recalled  this  very 
chandelier,  which  had  three  rows  of  lights. 
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over  the  ground,  the  scene  appeared  to 
rise  before  us  in  the  most  vivid  way.  In 
these  gardens  the  great  lexicographer  had 
wandered  day  after  day,  getting  an  appe¬ 
tite  for  his  host’s  table.  The  river,  it 
seems,  will  presently  be  moved  back  again 
to  its  old  course,  as  a  railway  is  to  pass 
across  its  bed.  The  old  red  stables,  some¬ 
what  dilapidated,  where  were  kept  the 
well-fed  horses  which  the  host  sent  to 
bring  Johnson  and  his  fiiend  to  the 
house,  arc  still  there  much  as  they  were, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  on  the  right. 
Four  of  these  steeds  drew  them  in  state  to 
the  village.  I  could  have  lingeied  on  for 
hours  in  this  agreeable  old  house,  calling 
up  those  ghostly  memories.  In  the  octa¬ 
gon  room  I  could  hear  the  Doctor  violent¬ 
ly  showing  his  displeasure  at  the  Ash¬ 
bourne  fanning  gentleman  who  had  used 
the  profane  words  “  damned  fool”  in  his 
presence. 

At  one  side  on  the  first  floor,  to  the 
right  as  you  face  the  house,  is  a  one  win¬ 
dowed  room  of  rather  mean  aspect,  which 
is  pointed  out  as  the  one  occupied  by  the 
Doctor.  Another,  more  pretentious  in 
character,  was  long  exhibited  as  the  one, 
but  the  true  tradition  settled  that  it  was 
the  first.  When  the  Vicar  of  Ashbourne, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Jourdain,  first  arrived 
many  years  ago,  he  found  many  old  per¬ 
sons  who  preserved  the  memories  of  John¬ 
son’s  host,  and  even  recalled  him.  Ho 
was  a  very  great  personage  there  ;  and  it 
was  said  that  if  he  had  taken  a  dislike  to 
the  beautiful  spire  of  the  church  and 
wished  it  removed,  it  w’ould  have  been 
demolished  to  please  him.  He  had  been 
at  war  with  Mr.  Langley,  the  nraster  of 
the  Grammar  School,  which,  awkwardly 
enough,  exactly  faced  Taylor’s  house  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  A  most 
charming  Elizabethan,  many-gabled  front 
it  displays  ;  tranquil,  unobtrusive  and  ele¬ 
gant.  The  garden  rises  abru{>tly  behind 
on  the  side  of  a  small  hill,  as  described  by 
“  Bozzy.”  It  is  curious,  by  the  way, 
that  there  should  now  be  living  in  the 
town  a  Doctor  Boswell,  whose  name,  we 
may  trust,  is  sufficiently  appreciated  to 
bring  bim  abundant  practice.* 

Dr.  Taylor  was  a  respectable  and  much 

*  These  odd  coincidencesjoften  occur.  Late¬ 
ly,  passing  by  Clapham,  I  noted  a  doctor's  brass 
plate  with  the  name  Westwood,  which  at  once 
recalled  Shelley’s  first  wife,  who,  it  will  be 
recollected,  was  at  school  at  Clapham. 


reputed  clergyman,  but  not  very  fortunate 
in  his  matrimonial  relations.  From  some 
incompatibility  he  was  separated  from  his 
lady.  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill,  editor  of  John¬ 
son’s  “  Letters,”  tells  us  that  ‘‘ho  was 
informed,  by  the  Vicar  of  Ashbourne,  that 
Taylor  left  all  his  money  to  his  shoe¬ 
black.”  The  editor  does  not  give  any 
authority  for  this  statement.  Poor  Tay¬ 
lor  !  But  Nichols,  who  was  a  contem¬ 
porary  and  ought  to  have  known,  tells  us 
that  Taylor’s  heir  was  a  young  gentleman 
named  Webster.  Out  of  this  shoeblack 
story  the  editor  engenders  a  serious  im¬ 
putation  on  the  memory  of  Taylor. 
‘‘  Perhaps  this  lad  “was  Taylor’s  illegiti¬ 
mate  son  !”  What  a  ‘‘  perhaps”  !  He 
even  goes  fuither,  and  ventures  to  name 
the  shoeblack’s  mother  !  She  was  the 
person  before  alluded  to  in  a  letter  as 
‘‘  she.”  And  who  was  ‘‘  she”  ?  Why, 
a  woman  of  whom  Johnson  had  written  to 
Taylor  :  “  Do  you  know  what  has  become 
of  her,  and  how  she  and  he  live  together  ? 
What  a  wretch  it  is  !”  As  if  the  good 
Johnson  would  speak  in  this  light  fashion 
of  his  friend’s  mistress  !  In  this  wild  way 
does  Dr.  B.  Hill  seriously  libel  both  John¬ 
son  and  Johnson’s  friend. 

But  we  can  clearly  identify  the  person 
referred  to  as  “  she  for  Johnson,  writ¬ 
ing  to  Taylor  about  a  lawsuit,  speaks  of 
some  woman  who  held  the  property  in 
dispute,  for  her  life.”  ‘‘  She  had  as 
much  as  sire  ought  to  have,”  ho  said  ; 
“  what  a  wretch  it  is  !”  The  name  is 
erased,  the  editor  tells  us,  “  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  iroo(/.”  Had  he  looked  a  lit¬ 
tle  further  on  he  would  have  found  John¬ 
son  telling  Taylor  that  ‘‘  ho  would  not  be 
injured  till  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rudd,  and 
her  life  teas  as  [food  as  his.''  Rudd  is 
clearly  the  name,  Rudd  and  Wood  being 
.words  not  unlike.  Dr.  B.  Hill  thinks, 
wisely  enough,  that  “  this  tan  scarcely 
refer  to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Rudd.”  This 
Webster,  or  one  of  the  Websters,  lies 
buried  in  the  church.  I  discussed  this 
matter  with  our  worthy  Vicar,  but  I  could 
not  find  that  there  was  any  positive  evi¬ 
dence  for  this  imputation  on  Dr.  Taylor, 
beyond  a  fixed  persuasion  that  the  thing 
was  so. 

Close  beside  was  the  beautiful  Ash- 
boiirne  church,  a  cathedral  in  miniature 
almost,  and  which  is  really,  as  I  said,  the 
note  of  the  place.  Everything  centres  in 
its  gently  obtrusive  and  truly  elegant  8])ire. 
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This  is  quite  hollow  fiom  top  to  bottom. 

The  Vicar  having  now  unlocked  the 
chmch  door,  we  found  oursehes  in  this 
most  wonderful  and  original  of  country 
churches.  It  had  all  the  entertainment  of 
going  over  a  small  cathedral,  so  varied  and 
Ariking  were  its  contents.  Johnson,  of 
course,  attended  at  many  a  Sunday’s  ser¬ 
vice,  but  he  must  have  often  wandered 
pensively  through  its  aisles  ;  for  here  was 
the  tomb  of  his  much-loved  Hill  Booth- 
by,  to  whom  he  had  written,  when  she 
was  on  her  deathbed,  such  touching,  lov¬ 
ing  letters.  It  was  a  curious  feeling  read¬ 
ing  her  name  on  the  marble  tablet.  Other 
Boothbys  are  here.  Sir  Brooke  and  “  Penel¬ 
ope,”  with  odd  Pompeian  sort  of  tombs. 
The  chancel  seems  to  be  filled  with  re¬ 
cumbent  Cockaines,  knights  and  their 
ladies  ;  rather  crowded  together,  accom¬ 
modation  being  scant,  but  adding  to  the 
picturesque  effect.  “Look,”  says  our 
Vicar,  “  stand  just  here.  Now  you  have 
a  beautiful  view  of  where  the  aisles  inter¬ 
cept  ;  and  mark  the  effect  of  the  light  !” 

Rarel}^  have  I  seen  anything  so  judi¬ 
ciously  and  thoroughly  restored  as  this 
church  ;  and  our  Vicar  has  in  his  time 
raised,  and  laid  out,  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  pounds.  He  was  now  busy 
with  the  elegant  spire,  which  was  encom¬ 
passed  by  an  airy  scaffolding  ;  new  stones 
were  being  inserted — the  whole  “  under¬ 
pinned” — to  the  tune,  or  cost,  of  some 
four  thousand  pounds.  There  was  some 
fine  old  stained  glass  and  good  modern 
glass.  When  he  came,  he  found  the  large 
expanse  of  the  walls  all  overgrown  and 
encrusted  by  layers  of  thick  plaster.  These 
he  had  carefully  cleaned  away,  exposing 
the  beautiful,  highly  finished  stonework. 

We  now  returned  to  our  “  Green  Man 
and  noted  that  all  the  steps,  flagging,  etc., 
of  the  old  inn  were  garnished  in  rather 
curious  fashion.  When  the  local  Sukey 
had  finished  her  scouring,  she  would  take 
a  piece  of  chalk  and  fancifully  decorate 
the  ends  with  curious  devices  and  flour¬ 
ishes,  almost  of  an  Indian  pattern  :  dice, 
diamonds,  etc.,  like  the  figures  in  a  ka¬ 
leidoscope.  This  curious  custom  seem¬ 
ed  universal,  and  our  “  Green  Man  and 
Black’s  Head”  displayed  the  devices  on 
every  available  step.  I  had  some  con¬ 
versation  with  our  worthy  hostess  in  her 
snug  bar  ;  and  on  going  away  she  put 
into  my  hands  a  card,  on  one  side  of 
which  was  an  antique  device  representing 
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a  sportsman  firing  at  a  bird  which  his  dog 
has  just  “  set,”  and  with  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  : 

“  Fanny  Wallis,  Family  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Posting  House,  ‘  Green  Man  and 
Black’s  Head  Hotel,’  Ashbourn,  near 
Dovedale.”  On  the  other  side  was  to 
be  read  : 

Extract  from  "  Bosuieirs  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,” 
September,  1771. 

After  breakfast  I  departed,  and  pursued  my 
journey  northward.  I  took  my  post-chaise 
from  the  “  Green  Man,”  a  very  good  inn  at 
Ashbourne,  the  mistress  of  which,  a  mighty 
civil  gentlewoman,  courtseying  very  low,  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  an  engraving  of  the  sign  of  her 
house,  to  which  she  bad  subjoined  in  her  own 
handwriting  an  address  in  such  singular  sim¬ 
plicity  of  style  that  I  have  preserved  it,  pasted 
upon  one  of  the  boards  of  my  original  journal 
at  this  time,  and  shall  here  insert  it  for  the 
amusement  of  my  readers. 

“  M.  Killingley’s  duly  waits  upon  Mr.  Bos¬ 
well,  is  exceedingly  obliged  to  him  for  this 
favor,  whenever  he  comes  this  way  hopes  for 
a  continuance  of  the  same,  would  Mr.  Bos¬ 
well  name  the  house  to  his  extensive  ac¬ 
quaintance,  it  would  be  a  singular  favor  con¬ 
ferred  on  one  who  has  it  not  in  her  power 
to  make  any  other  return  but  her  most  grate¬ 
ful  thanks  and  sincerest  prayers  for  his  happi¬ 
ness  in  time  and  in  a  blessed  eternity. 

”  Tuesday  morn.” 

It  was  pleasant,  therefore,  for  Mr.  Bos¬ 
well’s  biographer  and  editor  to  find  him¬ 
self  thus  unexpectedly  treated  at  parting 
just  as  was  that  pleasant  creature  himself, 
and  that  good  Mrs.  Wallis  should,  nigh 
120  years  later,  so  faithfully  cherish  the 
tradition  of  her  visitor.  I  asked  her 
about  this  quaint  Mrs.  Killingley,  her 
predecessor.  There  were  no  Killingleys 
now  in  the  place,  she  said  ;  but  when  she 
first  came  there  were,  and  she  knew  them 
very  well.  And  so,  having  paid  our 
modest  bill,  taken  leave  of  our  hostess  and 
good  Vicar,  who  saw  us  to  the  station, 
we  departed  from  this  interesting  hamlet  ; 
and  with  regret  saw  its  elegant  spire  fade 
in  the  distance. 

A  station  or  two  further  on  we  were 
set  down  at  Uttoxeter,  pronounced  in  a 
variety  of  ways  as  ITtcliester,  Utoxter, 
etc.,  an  uninteresting  place  enough,  very 
rude  and  undeveloped.  In  its  small  trian¬ 
gular  market-place  a  rather  grimy  drink¬ 
ing-fountain  had  been  set  up,  but  seems 
decaying  away.  The  natives,  adroitly 
wishing  to  utilize  the  Johnsonian  legend, 
had  roughly  carved  on  one  side  an  image 
of  a  large-headed  man,  bent  down  in 
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sorrow.  This  was  intended  as  a  record  of 
the  memorable  act  of  penitence  performed 
by  the  sage  on  this  very  spot,  when  he 
stood  bareheaded,  for  an  hour  and  more, 
the  object  of  the  loud  jeers  and  wonder  of 
the  yokels.  As  is  well  known,  he  wished 
by  this  act  of  self-humiliation  to  atone  for 
some  disobedience  to  his  father,  the  old 
Michael.  But,  as  I  said,  what  with  the 
w’ater  and  neglect,  the  image  has  well  nigh 
mouldered  away  out  of  sight. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  detain  the 
Boswellians,  save,  perhaps,  a  “  rag  and 
bone  shop,”  as  it  is  called  :  a  disrespect¬ 
ful  name  for  places  where  old  china  and 
other  “  curios”  may  be  obtained.  The 
amateur  might  do  worse  than  explore  the 
country  towns  regularly  ;  he  would  be 
certain  to  light  on  something  that  will  be 
‘‘  in  his  way,”  and  at  modest  figures, 

Lichfield  is,  of  course,  the  official  pil¬ 
grimage  for  all  admirers  of  the  good  old 
Doctor.  Few  places  are  more  thoroughly 
permeated  with  the  flavor  of  the  "John¬ 
sonian  legtnd  ;  and  though  the  ordinary 
sightseer  is  satisfied  with  what  is  shown  in 
the  market-place,  there  are  many  more 
memorials  almost  more  suggestive,  and 
that  appeal  more  forcibly  and  romantically 
to  the  well-skilled  visitor. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  as  the  culte 
increases  the  natives  are  every  year  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  more  and  more  interest  in 
their  great  townsman  ;  though,  apart 
from  this  attraction,  the  place  is  charming 
as  a  specimen  of  a  cathedral  town,  from 
its  placid,  unsophisticated  tone,  the  syl¬ 
van  or  rural  aspect  of  portions  of  the 
town,  and  the  exquisite  cathedral  itself, 
small  and  elegant  as  it  is,  in  contrast  with 
some  of  the  other  vast  and  overpowering 
fanes.  There  is  a  placid,  old-world  tran¬ 
quillity  about  the  place.  We  can  hear 
the  ‘‘  caw-caw”  of  the  rooks  very  far 
aloft  ;  and,  looking  up,  we  see  some  tall 
trees  clustered,  and  these  parsonic  birds 
flying  about. 

A  sense  of  pensive  retrospect  comes  on 
us  as  we  stand  in  the  market-place,  by  the 
good  old  Gothic  church,  where  the  sage 
sits  perched  on  his  pedestal,  and  bent 
down  gloomily,  as  he  gazes  at  the  quaint, 

f)aternal  mansion  opposite,  now  tenant- 
ess  and  somewhat  dilapidated.  Finding 
our  way  to  •”  The  Johnson’s  Head,”  a 
cheerful- looking  bookseller’s  shop,  the 
proprietor,  a  pleasant,  kindly,  enthusiastic 
man,  took  us  in  hand — Alderman  Lomax, 


who  had  been  mayor  of  the  city.  We 
were  flrst  shown  his  own  special  “  curios.” 
This  thick,  faded  Malacca  stick,  with  its 
heavy  ivory  top,  quite  brown  with  age,  is 
the  Doctor’s — quite  ”  Homeric,”  as  he 
would  have  said,  from  its  size.  Here 
was  his  arm-chair  of  dark  wood,  rather 
light  and  airy  for  his  bulk.  These  relics 
came  from  Richard  Green’s  museum, 
which  was  often  visited  by  Johnson! 
There  was  a  curious  portrait,  too,  done 
by  some  local  artist  of  the  time,  in  a  fan¬ 
tastic  hat  and  dress,  but  a  fair  likeness. 
It  was  painted  for  a  Mr.  Wickens,  who 
knew  Johnson. 

Our  alderman  next  leads  us  forth  to 
show  us  the  town,  and  goes  back  to  fetch 
the  key  of  the  house.  It  is  a  fine  country 
day,  the  air  balmy  and  refreshing  for  the 
‘‘jaded  Londoner.”  The  house  is  fa¬ 
miliar  enough  from  the  pictures,  with  its 
overhanging  front  story  supported  on 
pillars  ;  and  must  have  been  a  solid,  com¬ 
fortable,  and  respectable  mansion  in  its 
day.  In  the  shop  portion,  the  old,  small, 
cross-barred  windows  had  been  taken  out, 
so  as  better  to  display  the  goods.  The 
other  windows  seem  to  be  just  as  they 
were  in  Johnson’s  day.  It  seems  in  sound, 
excellent  condition,  and  a  short  time  ago 
was  used  as  a  sort  of  “  eating-house” — a 
familiar  term  that  seems  in  harmony  with 
our  ideal  of  the  lexicographer.*  Who 
will  be  its  next  occupant  is  hard  to 
speculate  ;  but  we  should  most  relish  that 
our  host  and  guide  of  “  The  Johnson’s 
Head”  should  at  once  transfer  his  busi¬ 
ness,  with  the  chair  and  stick,  to  the 
place. 

On  the  elevated  ground  to^the  left  of  the 
cathedral,  among  the  trees,  we  find  the 
Bishop’s  Palace — a  pleasing,  stately  old 
building,  well  rusted,  of  Jacobean  pattern. 
A  modern  bishop,  when  he  came  to  reside 
there,  added  two  clumsy  wings  projecting 
forward,  which  have  spoiled  the  old  en¬ 
gaging  efllect.  It  was  difficult  not  to 
look  on  it  with  interest,  as  it  was  here 


*  “  Dr.  Johnson  Coffee  House  and  Dining 
Rooms,  Market  Place,  Lichfield.  This  house 
is  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
Visitors  to  Lichfield  will  find  every  accom¬ 
modation  for  making  a  short  or.  long  stay,  and 
every  attention  to  their  comfort.  Hot  din¬ 
ners  daily  from  12  till  2.  Dinners  and  teas 
for  private  parties  and  schools.  Terms  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  Mrs.  Till,  proprietress.  Well- 
aired  beds.”  Mrs.  Till  has  gone  and  her 
kitchens  have  grown  cold. 
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that  Johnson’s  eaily  patron,  Gilbert 
Walmesley,  used  to  reside,  and  here,  also, 
took  place  the  little  children’s  plays, 
“  got  up”  by  the  young  Garrick,  at  which 
Johnson  used  to  assist.  Later  came  that 
precieuse  Miss  Seward  and  her  father. 
The  house  in  which  Garrick’s  father  lived 
when  he  was  quartered  here,  I  believe  no 
longer  stands. 

•  A  charming  walk  by  a  sort  of  reservoir 
leads  out  of  the  town  to  Stow  Hill,  which 
is  seen  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  with 
its  clustered  trees,  from  which  peeps  out 
the  old  house  where  Mrs.  Gastrell  used  to 
live.  Beside  it  is  one  of  the  ancient 
church  towers,  of  which  there  are  several 
in  Lichfield.  In  one  of  the  cross  streets 
w'e  find  a  spacious  old  posting-inn,  ‘‘  The 
George,”  roomy  and  comfortable,  a  ca¬ 
pacious  archway  in  the  centre,  which  in 
the  old  days  led  into  the  yard.  It  has  a 
somewhat  architectural  air,  w’ith  its  row 
of  Grecian  pillars.  It  is  still  the  “  Family, 
Commercial,  and  Posting  House.”  We 
find  a  substantial  lunch  laid  out,  in  perma¬ 
nence,  as  it  were,  in  the  good  old  stylo, 
for  all  who  may  choose  to  come,  with 
sound  Lichfield  ale.  This,  as  is  known, 
is  the  old  ”  Beaux’s  Stratagem”  inn, 
whose  proprietor  and  ale  are  introduced 
into  Farquhar’s  comedy.  It  may  be  said 
that  everything  in  this  good  old  town  has 
a  certain  keeping,  and  is  suited  to  its 
august  Johnsonian  legends.  At  the 
“  George”  they  keep  a  visitors’  book, 
which  is  garnished  with  facetious  com¬ 
ments,  versicles,  and  the  like.  I  don’t 
know  whether  these  lines  are  an  old  com¬ 
mon  foim — 

I  came  for  change  and  rest; 

The  waiter  took  the  change. 

The  landlord  took  the  rest. 

There  is  a  society  in  London  called 
‘‘The  Johnson  Club,”  which,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  Calverley’s  well-known  “  Pick¬ 
wick”  questions,  has  examination  papers 
in  Boswell’s  book  ‘‘  set”  by  Dr.  Birk- 
beck  Hill,  the  well-known  editor.  Last 
year,  the  Club  came  down  to  Lichfield  in 
full  force,  to  put  the  Johnson  business  on 
a  proper  footing,  as  Boswell  did  the  Cor¬ 
sicans,  ami  light  their  little  candles  at  the 
original  flame.  The  visitors  were  hospi¬ 
tably  eager  that  all  the  true  Johnsonians 
of  the  place  should  be  sought  out  and  in¬ 
vited  to  dine  at  ‘‘  The  Geoige,”  and  in¬ 
terchange  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the 
‘‘Master.”  But  I  was  assured  that  not 


more  than  a  eouple  of  genuine  Johnso¬ 
nians  could  be  discovered. 

On  the  hill  close  to  the  railway  station 
is  a  decayed  and  venerable  old  church,  in 
which  old  Michael,  the  bookseller,  John¬ 
son’s  father,  lies  buried.  I  found  it  fast 
closed  and  desolate.  Johnson,  it  seems, 
when  on  his  deathbed,  directed  a  stone  to 
be  placed  over  the  giave  of  his  father  and 
mother.  It  has,  however,  disap[)eared. 
Thus,  the  history  is  complete.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  the  point  of  the  incident  is  John¬ 
son’s  filial  affection  ;  but  it  It  ads  Dr.  B. 
Hill  into  some  fanciful,  rambling  specula¬ 
tions  about  ‘‘  the  stone.”  Why  was  it 
not  there  ?  he  asks.  What  became  of  it  ? 
irt/.«  it  ever  there  ?  In  his  distress  he 
calls  for  the  aid  of  the  Ilev.  James  Ser- 
jeantson,  the  rector,  who,  from  his  oHice, 
is  assumed  to  have  special  knowledge  ; 
but  he  was  even  more  wild  in  his  specula¬ 
tions.  ‘‘  He  suggests  to  me  that  the  stone 
was  never  set  up”  (query,  set  down  ?), 
for  the  reason  that  ‘‘  it  was  unlikely 
that  within  a  dozen  years  such  a  memorial 
was  treated  so  unworthily.”  In  vain  the 
worthy  historian  of  the  town.  Dr.  Har¬ 
wood,  who  must  have  seen  ‘‘  the  stone,” 
positively  records  that  it  was  taken  away 
in  1796,  when  the  church  was  paved — a 
common  incident.  This  will  not  do  for 
Dr.  B.  Hill.  The  ‘‘  stone”  was  never 
there  ;  for  ‘‘  there  may  have  been  some 
difficulty  in  finding  the  exact  place  of  the 
interment.”  All  a  gratuitous  fancy  ;  for 
Johnson  particularly  directed  that  the 
spot  was  to  bo  found,  before  ordering 
the  stone.  And  yet  Ae  have  the  mason’s 
receipt  ‘‘  showing  that  he  was  paid  for  the 
stone  !”  Then  we  have  this  odd  theory  : 
“  The  matter  may  have  stood  over  until 
it  was  forgotten  and,  last  and  w’ildest 
hypothesis  of  all,  ‘‘the  mason  may  have 
used  it  for  some  other  purpose  !”  All 
this  in  the  face  of  the  facts  that  the  stone 
was  ordered,  laid  and  removed  ! 

Returning  to  the  house  in  Market  Place, 
we  find  beside  it  another  old  inn  of  even 
greater  interest — ‘‘The  Three  Crowns,” 
where  Johnson  and  his  follower  stayed  a 
few  days  on  their  visit  to  Lichfield.  The 
description  he  gives  of  their  doings  is 
vivid,  and  the  fashion  in  which  he  has 
caught  the  “  local  color”  is  very  striking. 
We  almost  seem  to  be  staying  there  with 
him.*  ‘‘  The  Three  Crowns”  is  not  so 

*  The  excellent  Cork  takes  care  to  remind 
his  customers  of  this  visit.  “  Three  Crowns 
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ambitious  in  its  aims  as  “  The  George,” 
but  the  obliging  Mr.  Cork,  the  propri¬ 
etor,  good-naturedly  favored  our  enthusi¬ 
asm,  though  ap[»arently  without  feeling 
much  of  it  liimself.  According  to  the  old 
jest,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  “  drawn.” 
The  room  in  which  the  sacred  chair  was 
placed  was  very  much  as  it  was  a  century 
ago,  with  semicircular  bench  for  drawing 
close  to  the  tire,  with  a  strange  air  of  old 
fashion. 

One  of  our  most  interesting  quests  led 
us  to  the  other  side  of  the  town,  to  Tam- 
worth  Street,  in  search  of  Lucy  I’orter’s 
house.  It  was  on  the  ascent  of  the 
streets  where  the  roads  parted  ;  a  regular, 
rather  imposing  mansion  of  pink  brick, 
standing  behind  its  own  wall  ;  its  win¬ 
dows,  which  were  very  large,  shaded  by 
umbrageous  trees  ;  a  garden  behind,  llow 
many  a  jaunt  Johnson  made  to  Lichfield 
to  stay  with  his  stepdaughter,  in  this 
roomy,  comfortable-looking  house  !  Again 
and  again  he  came,  and  the  hospitable 
Lucy  [always  insisted  that  ho  should  bo 
her  guest.  It  seems  incomprehensible, 
and  rather  ungracious  too,  that  he  should 
have  left  all  his  savings  to  his  black  man¬ 
servant  and  nothing  to  her. 

Mr.  Lomax,  among  his  other  relics,  ex¬ 
hibited  Mrs.  Johnson’s  wedding-ring, 
which  I  had  some  pleasure  in  fitting  on. 
It  had  come  with  the  other  things  to  this 
lucky  black,  who  presented  it,  as  a  prix 
de  consolation,  to  Mrs.  Porter,  but  who 
contemptuously  declined  it.  He  seemed 
to  have  had  it  enamelled  in  black  and 
gold  with  a  commemorative  inscription. 
Lucy  Porter’s  house,  we  were  told,  is  now 
known  as  Mrs.  Pettitt’s  or  Petit’s.  All 


Hotel,  Lichfield.  Proprietor,  J.  T.  Cork. 
Good  accommodation  for  visitors.  Special 
terms  for  large  parties.  Wines,  [spirits  and 
cigars  of  the  choicest  quality.  ’*  N.B. — We 
put  up  at  the  Three  Crowns,  not  one  of  your 
great  inns,  but  a[  good  old-fashioned  one  ’ 
(BoswcU's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson).  The  cele¬ 
brated  arm-chair  used  by  the  great  Dr.  John¬ 
son  is  still  in  its  old  position.” 


these  Lichfield  houses  were  in  capital  con¬ 
dition.  Near  the  railway  station  was  the 
old  grammar  school  which  Johnson  had 
attended,  since  partly  rebuilt.  There  was 
a  sale  of  furniture  going  on  in  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  house. 

Thus  had  we  explored  Lichfield — that 
pleasant  city.  I>y  the  end  of  the  day  we 
seemed  to  he  on  familiar  terms  with 
“  Mrs.  Cobb”  and  ”  Mrs.  Gastrell,”  Lucy 
Porter,  and  the  rest.  We  can  enjoy  our 
‘‘  Bozzy”  with  a  greater  zest  and  vitality, 
as  it  were,  after  visiting  the  localities  ; 
the  dry  bones  begin  to  live. 

“  Johnson-land”  suggests  “Dickens- 
land.”  Passing  by  Birmingham  we  call 
on  the  Treasurer  of  this  great  city,  who 
is  as  enthusiastic  fur  the  novelist  as  we  are 
for  the  lexicographer.  He  had  written  an 
admirable  and  exhaustive  book  on  this 
Dickens-land,  gathering  up  all  the  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  describing  vividly  enough  the 
localities  in  Uochester  and  other  places 
which  the  novelist  had  “  pen-pictured,” 
to  call  in  one  of  our  modern  absurd  but 
expressive  phrases.  He  took  us  out  to 
see  what  I  called  his  “  Dickens  museum” 
— a  prodigy  of  diligent  collecting.  There 
everything  conceivable  that  was  ever 
fashioned  in  connection  with  “  Boz”  was 
to  be  found.  Here  were  rare  editions, 
translations,  match-boxes  even  with  his 
head,  play-bills,  broadsides,  pamphlets, 
busts,  figures— nothing  was  wanting.  It 
was  an  astounding,  bewildering  collection. 
Museum  it  certainly  is,  and  our  Treasurer 
did  the  honors  with  rare  good  nature. 

Thus  completing  our  two  days’  pil¬ 
grimage,  we  returned  to  town.  I  may  say, 
in  conclusion,  that  this  sort  of  expedition 
with  an  object  in  view,  and  prompted  by 
a  little  enthusiasm,  adds  prodigiously  to 
the  enjoyment.  You  do  not  go  from 
point  to  point  foolishly  staring,  and 
wondering  why  you  stare.  The  old 
monuments  speak  to  you.  You  become 
for  the  time  a  denizen  of  the  place,  and 
find  friends  and  helpers,  as  we  did  in  our 
Vicar.  —  Gentleman' s  Magazine. 
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CHARACTER  NOTE. 

The  Soldier-Servant. 

La  politesse  de  1 ’esprit  oonsiste  a  penserdes  choses  honnutes  et  delicates. 


Thomas  has  been  through  the  Mutiny. 
Thomas  has  a  number  of  medals  of 
which,  very  likely,  he  is  vastly  proud  but 
which  he  never  wears.  Thomas  has  very 
seldom  been  heard  to  give  an  account  of 
his  exploits.  But  then  he  is  very  seldom 
heard  to  give  an  account  of  anything, 
being  a  perfect  bulwark  of  silence,  and 
preferring  to  contribute  nothing  toward  a 
conversation  except  a  few  grunts. 

Manners,  indeed,  are  not  Thomas’s 
strong  point  The  Mutiny  may  have 
rubbed  them  off.  Or  he  may  always 
have  despised  them.  He  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  gardener  and  handy-man  on 
week  days,  while  on  Sundays  he  blows 
the  organ  at  a  neighboring  church  with 
indomitable  perseverance  and  strength. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
Thomas  knows — or  wishes  to  know — any¬ 
thing  about  matters  ecclesiastical.  He 
blows  the  organ  with  the  air  of  one  who 
would  say,  “  This  seems  to  me  damned 
nonsense.  Why  can’t  you  say  your 
prayers  without  all  this  noise  ?  Still,  you 
must  have  your  whims,  I  suppose,  and  I 
must  humor  them.”  He  so  far  humors 
the  whims  of  the  Parson-in-Chief  as  to 
take  down  for  his  benefit  the  Easter  texts 
with  which  the  guileless  Thomas  has  orna¬ 
mented  the  church  at  Christmas.  It  ap¬ 
pears  very  likely  to  Thomas  that  one 
verse  of  Scripture  does  quite  as  well  as 
another,  and  is  equally  true  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  But  he  undoes  his  handi¬ 
work  with  a  perfectly  good-natured  scorn¬ 
fulness  and  with  the  best-tempered  and 
impolitest  of  grins  upon  his  countenance. 

Thomas,  both  as  gardener  and  church¬ 
man,  has  the  old  soldierly  virtue  of 
implicit  obedience  developed  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  for  which  the  ordinary  civilian  is 
quite  unprepared.  When  his  mistress — a 
lady  of  vacillating  turn  of  Jmind — says, 
“  Thomas,  you  really  must  kill  that  cat,” 
on  the  spur  of  an  impetuous  moment,  the 
cat  is  in  dying  agonies  five  minutes  later, 
and  while  the  mistress  is  lamenting  its 
decease  in  the  drawing-room,  she  can  be¬ 
hold  Thomas  from  the  windows,  mowing 
the  lawn  in  the  calm)  consciousness  of 
virtue  and  with  an  unmoved  diligence. 


When  the  master  complains  that  the 
whole  flower-garden  contains  nothing  but 
pinks — which  Thomas  has  been  growing, 
with  much  trouble,  in  serried  ranks  like 
an  army — by  the  next  morning  there  is 
not  a  single  pink  left  in  the  garden,  and 
Thomas  may  be  seen  quietly  pitchforking 
a  bonfire  behind  the  shrubbery. 

Thomas’s  horticultural  instincts  incline 
as  a  rule  toward  the  useful  rather  than  the 
beautiful,  and  he  cultivates  vast  quantities 
of  cabbages  with  perfect  steadfastness  and 
indifference  to  the  fact  that  no  one  wants 
or  eats  them.  But  he  has  so  much  of  the 
true  gardener  nature  within  him — in  his 
case  entirely  free  and  untrammelled — that 
when  Miss  Laura  trips  into  the  garden 
with  a  smile,  a  rustic  basket,  and  a  pair 
of  scissors,  he  shouts  from  the  cabbage- 
bed,  “  Why  don’t  you  leave  them  ’ere 
roses  alone  ?”  And  Laura  retires  quite 
abashed  into  the  house.  “Thomas’s 
rudeness  is  really  dreadful,  Charles,” 
says  the  mistress.  When  he  is  shown  the 
new  baby  and  asked  if  it  is  not  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  child,  he  is  understood  to  say, 
with  his  contemptuous  smile,  and  between 
grunts,  “  Pretty  fair,  pretty  fair,”  and 
when  the  mistress  points  out  to  him  some 
beautiful  drawings  in  a  weekly  paper  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  Mutiny,  he  gives  way  to  a 
deeply  scornful  guffaw. 

It  is  surmised  that  Thomas  has,  on  the 
whole,  rather  a  poor  opinion  of  the  weaker 
sex.  He  listens  to  the  mistress’s  This 
will  be  best,  Thomas,  or  perhaps  that,  or 
what  do  you  think  of  a  third  (and  totally 
opposite)  alternative  ?  with  a  good-na¬ 
tured  tolerance  for  a  race  of  beings  who 
cannot  make  up  their  minds,  or  have  no 
minds  to  make  up. 

He  never  flirts  with  the  maids,  his 
disposition  being  infinitely  removed  from 
any  species  of  gallantry.  Besides,  he  has 
a  wife  at  homo.  The  wife — familiarly 
’Liza — is  a  voluble  and  excited  female  of 
shrewish  tongue  and  a  particularly  ener¬ 
getic  temper.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when 
she  beguiled  the  unwary  Thomas  into 
matrimony,  she  may  very  likely  have  been 
an  attractive  person  in  her  style.  That 
Thomas  could  at  any  time  have  been  at- 
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tractive  in  his  style  is  scarcely  conceivable. 
But  very  likely  his  stalwart  six  feet  and 
his  red  coat  did  niuch  better  than  the 
honeyed  words  and  flattering  phrases  of 
which  he  can  never  have  had  to  accuse 
himself. 

Thomas  sits  at  home  in  the  evenings 
after  his  work  and  tranquilly  peruses  an 
exciting  manual  on  bulhs.  As  a  rule 
Thomas  does  not  hold  much  with  reading. 
Considering  it  an  unpractical  and  even 
feminine  employment,  and  having  met  in 
the  course  of  his  own  experience  a  num¬ 
ber  of  good  men  who  did  particularly  well 
without  it. 

But  Bulbs  are  a  duty.  They  may  also 
be  a  refuge  from  “  ’Liza.”  So  strong  is 
the  force  of  habit  that  her  running  accom¬ 
paniment  of  volubility  does  not  in  the 
least  disturb  the  placid  Thomas  at  his 
literature. 

When  '  Liza  is  more  than  usually  objec¬ 
tionable — which  happens  on  an  average 
about  once  a  week — Thomas  sends  her  to 
Coventry.  ^She  abuses  him  with  a  tongue 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  is  not  a  little 
coarse.  B.ut  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
army  has  prepared  Thomas  for  some 
slight  lack  of  reflnement,  just  as  it  has  in¬ 
culcated  in  him  a  habit  of  indomitable 
self-control.  Thomas  never  abuses  ’Liza. 
He  is  a  rock  of  patience  and  silence.  He 
immerses  himself  deeply  in  the  bulhs  and 
sits  calm  and  unmoved  amid  the^domestic 
tlmnders. 

Thomas  has  children.  Boys,  for  the 
most  part,  to  whom  ho  has  conscientious¬ 
ly  done  his  duty  by  a  periodical  thrashing 
in  the  back  yard.  Albeit  Thomas  has  a 
heart  for  these  children — a  heart  which  is 
even  very  soft  and  kind.  And  there  is  a 
rough  justice  in  his  treatment  of  them 
which  they  very  likely  prefer  to  the 
mother’s  unreasonable  kisses  and  blows. 

There  is  one  little  daughter  to  whom 
Thomas’s  affection  goes  out  with  a  great 
strength  and  devotion.  The  little  daughter 
has  inherited  to  a  marked  degree  Thomas’s 
silent  ways  and  faithful  heart.  Her 
mother,  with  the  terrible  plain  speaking 
of  the  poor,  has  condemned  her  to  her 
face  as  an  unlikely  child  and  as  ugly  as 
they’re  made.  And  Nellie  has  hidden 
that  poor  ugly  little  face  on  her  father’s 
rough  shoulder,  and  has  found  in  his  awk¬ 
ward  kindness  and  homely  care  for  her  as 
happy  a  child  life  as  can  be. 

She  sits  on  Thomas’s  knee  while  he 


reads  “  Bulbs.”  He  takes  her  to  church 
with  him  on  Sundays,  seats  her  near  him, 
and  addresses  encouraging,  and  audible, 
remarks  to  her  in  the  pauses  of  his  organ¬ 
blowing. 

On  Bank  Holidays  and  other  gala  occa¬ 
sions  the  two  go  country  walks  together. 
Neither  of  them  says  much,  both  consid¬ 
ering  very  likely  that  conversation  mars 
enjoyment,  and  that  they  get  a  great  deal ' 
too  much  of  it  at  home.  But  Thomas  has 
NeMie’s  small  hand  in  his  vast  horny  palm, 
and  it  is  to  be  believed^that  they  understand 
each  other  perfectly. 

On  one  memorable  occasion  they  spend 
a  happy  day  at  Margate.  The  beauties  of 
sands  black  with  excursionists,  and  of  a 
jetty  packed  to  suffocation,  appeal  to  both 
very  much  indeed.  Perhapr  upon  the 
principle  that  one  is  never  so  much  alone 
as  in  a  crowd.  Or  with  the  idea  that  this 
is  seeing  a  fashionable  watering-place  at 
the  height  of  its  glory,  and  to  peifection. 
Or  merely  because  they  are  together. 

Nellie  is  very  tired  after  so  long  a  day. 
Tired,  pale,  and  shivering,  and  ’Liza  says, 
“  You’ve  done  for  this  child,  drat  you  !” 
with  a  great  deal  of  force  and  energy,  and 
carries  Nellie  up  to  bed  in  a  temper. 
’Liza,  like  a  great  many  other  people,  is 
always  cross  when  she  is  anxious.  And 
that  night  Thomas  tramps  a  long  six  miles 
for  the  doctor.  There  is  a  cold  fear 
creeping  about-  his  heart,  the  presence  of 
which  he  is,  somehow,  afraid  of  acknowl¬ 
edging,  and  he  says  to  the  doctor,  “  Not 
much  wrong — nothing  but  a  cold,”  sev¬ 
eral  times  over,  and  with  deep  grunts. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  cold  at  first.  But  it  is 
a  cold  that  turns  to  a  high  fever,  which 
rages  in  Nellie’s  frail  body  and  beats  down 
her  feeble  strength.  Thomas  does  not 
leave  her  room  for  a  week.  Ilis  master 
considers  so  much  devotion  very  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  intimates  to  Thomas  that  his 
place  cannot  be  kept  open  for  him.  And 
Thomas  damns  the  place  quietly,  and  lets 
it  go — as  he  would  let  go  heaven  for  Nel¬ 
lie.  He  nurses  the  child  as  a  woman 
might  Or,  perhaps,  as  no  woman  could. 
He  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  disease.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  ho  is  at  times  pro¬ 
foundly  foolish.  The  child  loses  strength 
every  day  before  his  eyes.  The  delirium 
and  fever  fight  fiercely  for  her  weakly 
life.  It  is  hef  father’s  part  to  watch  a 
struggle  in  which  he  can  do  nothing,  and 
his  rugged  face  gets  haggard  and  ghostly. 
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Nellie  lives — so  far  as  slie  can  be  said  to 
be  living  at  all — upon  milk  and  brandy  ; 
and  one  day,  the  first  for  a  fortnight, 
Thomas  leaves  her  in  charge  of  ’Liza.  He 
walks  over  to  the  doctor.  A  rapid  walk, 
full  of  purpose,  during  which  he  takes  no 
heed  of  anything  by  the  way.  He  im¬ 
plores  the  doctor — a  request  which  is, 
somehow,  pathetically  ignorant  and  ridicu¬ 
lous — to  let  Nellie  have  something  solid 
to  eat. 

“  ’Liza  could  do  a  beefsteak  very  ten¬ 
der,”  he  says.  And  there  is  a  look  so 
miserable  and  desf.erate  in  the  man’s  face 
that  the  doctor  does  not  even  feel  like 
smiling. 

It  takes  more  than  medical  assurance  to 
convince  Thomas  that  Nellie  wants  any¬ 
thing  but  “  strengthening  up.”  He  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  surgery  at  all  sorts  of  unseem¬ 
ly  hours  of  the  night  and  day  to  reiterate 
his  request.  He  has  the  dogged  persist¬ 
ence  of  a  great  ignorance  and  a  great  love. 

If  there  can  be  any  pathos  in  connection 
with  a  beefsteak — which  isninauifestly  im¬ 
possible — Thomas  puts  it  there. 

The  delirium  leaves  Nellie  one  twilight, 
and  the  father  fancies  as  he  watches  her 
that  she  knows  he  is  near.  He  sits  by 
her  all  through  the  sultry  night.  The  lit¬ 
tle  house  is  very  quiet  indeed,  the  voluble 
Eliza  having  gone  to  sleep  downstairs. 
Before  dawn  Nellie  stirs  a  little  and  smiles 
as  if  her  dreams  were  happy.  Her  poor 
little  life  goes  out  quietly  with  the  stars, 
and  her  father  is  roused  from  a  broken 
sleep  by  the  chill  of  the  wasted  hand 
lying  in  his  owm. 

In  few  days  ’Liza  has  already  begun  to 
derive  a  good  deal  of  consolation  from 
some  deeply  woeful  mourning  and  the 
celebrity  and  glory  imparted  to  her  from 
being  a  near  relation  of  a  corpse.  She 
enjoys  a  relish  in  the  shape  of  a  bloater, 
and  a  few  friends  to  her  tea,  with  a  good 
deal  of  zest  and  any  number  of  easy  tears, 
while  Thomas  sits  alone  with  “  Bulbs”  in 
front  of  him,  reading  it  with  a  dogged 
sense  of  duty,  and  comprehending  not  a 
w'ord. 

Thomas  cannot  derive  any  consolation 
from  hts  friends — having  only  a  very  few, 
and  at  no  time,  even  the  happiest,  treating 
them  to  confidence  and  conversation. 
Perhaps  his  grief  is  of  that  kind  which 
words  would  not  at  all  relieve.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  it  is  much  like  the  trouble  of 
more  highly  cultivated  persons,  and  he 


fears  sympathy  as  one  fears  a  touch  upon 
an  open  wound. 

Ho  resumes  his  w'ork,  his  master  having 
repented  of  his  hardness,  or  found  that 
Thomas  is  necessary  to  the  place,  or  both. 
And  Thomas,  having  been  at  all  times  a 
very  temperate  person,  puts  by  from  his 
week’s  wages  a  modest  allowance  usually 
devoted  to  beer.  He  makes  many  other, 
if  no  greater  sacrifices  for  the  same  ob¬ 
ject.  ’Liza  talks  of  putting  by  something, 
too,  toward  Nellie’s  memorial  stone. 
’Liza  says  they  must  do  something  ’arid- 
some  by  the  child.  It  is  characteristic  of 
them  both  that  ’Liza  only  talks  and 
Thomas  only  does. 

Thomas  is  deputed  to  choose  the  stone. 
There  are  tears  in  his  eyes,  perhaps,  which 
obscure  his  sense  of  the  beautiful — or  he 
has  no  such  sense  at  all.  Only  wants  Nel¬ 
lie — in  ’Liza’s  phrase — to  be  done  by 
’andsome.  Wants  to  show  her,  by  spend¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  money  that  he  can  very 
ill  afford,  how  dear  she  is  to  him  and  how’ 
faithfully  his  heart  keeps  her  memory. 
Perhaps  he  thinks — the  uneducated  have 
such  ideas— that  she  looks  down  from 
some  baby  heaven  and  approves  an  erec¬ 
tion  which  it  must  be  confessed  is  unmiti- 
gaiedly  hideous  and  pagan.  ’Liza  takes 
a  great  deal  of  pride  in  pointing  out  the 
stone  to  her  friends,  in  mentioning  its 
price,  and  recalling  the  expenses  of  the 
funeral.  But  Thomas  is  pleased  only  be¬ 
cause  Nellie  will  be  pleased  too.  Hejgoes 
often  to  contemplate  the  grave  in  the 
churchyard,  and  derives  from  its  gloomy 
hideousness  a  comfort  and  easing  of  sor¬ 
row  , which  Jte  does  not  find  elsewhere. 
Very  plebeian  and  nneducated  ?  Yes  ; 
but  it  may  be  tlrat’in  its  vast  heart  Provi¬ 
dence  takes  account  of  griefs  so  sim[)le, 
and  itself  provrdes  for  them  these  simple 
consolations. 

Years  after,  when  Thomas  still  gardens 
grumpily,  and  despises  Miss  Laura’s  essays 
in  horticulture  with  perfect  good  hunror 
and  impoliteness,  a  small  circumstance 
reveals  that  Nellie  is  still  unforgotten. 

”  Drat  this  place  !”  says  ’Liza,  who  is 
still  voluble  and  emphatic,  and  she  votes 
that  they  retire  upon  their  savings  and  end 
their  days  fashionably  at  Ramsgate. 

Thomas  does  not  give  any  reason  why 
this  plan  does  not  please  him.  Perhaps 
he  thinks  that  reason  is  wasted  upon  wom¬ 
en — particularly  upon  ’Liza.  Perhaps  his 
contempt  of  words  [and  habits  of  silence 
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have  deepened  witli  time.  And  tliey  have 
always  been  deep.  Or  peihaps  he  has  no 
reason  to  urge — only  a  feeling.  And  any 
one  who  thinks  that  Thomas  would  ever 
urge  his  feelings  ean  know  nothing,at  all 
about  him. 


But  when  ’Liza  can  swear  it’s  because 
he  won’t  leave  our  Nellie,  who  has  been  a 
corpse  these  ten  years,  there  is  no  know¬ 
ing  that  she  may  not  be  right. — Cornhill 
Magazine, 


THE  FUTURE  OF  EDUCATION. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  P.  MAHAFFY. 


Some  months  ago  it  was  my  privilege 
to  speak  out  in  this  Review  concerning  the 
defects  of  modern  education.  "What  I 
said  excited  both  warm  assent  and  lively 
opposition,  and  was  made  the  text  of  more 
than  one  amusing  essay,  wherein,  with  the 
complacent  self-eulogy  that  marks  this 
aue,  it  was  triumphantly  shown  that  my 
alarms  were  only  veiled  pessimism,  and 
that  not  only  what  was  actual  but  what 
was  possible,  in  the  way  of  progress  justi¬ 
fied  our  greater  hopes,  and  taught  us  to 
condone  what  was  amiss  or  defective. 
We  were  told  w’c  must  make  the  best  of 
our  materials  ;  that  we  cannot  expect  deep 
or  thorough  learning  in  the  masses,  but 
that  the  spread  of  what  is  called  modern 
education  had  added  greatly  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  the  respectability  of  the  lower 
classes.  There  seemed,  moreover,  a  strong 
tendency  in  my  critics  to  assume  a  demo¬ 
cratic  tone  even  in  learning,  to  deny  that 
we  should  spend  time  or  money  in  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  select  minority,  a  supeiior  society 
pursuing  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and 
apart  from  practical  applications.  There 
was  an  evident  tendency  to  look  upon  uni¬ 
versity  extension  lectures,  cheap  evening 
classes,  standard  examinations  for  the 
masses,  degiees  by  mere  examination,  and 
other  such  travesties  or  parodies  on  real 
education,  as  the  distinction  or  even  the 
glory  of  the  generation,  instead  of  its  re¬ 
proach.  Far  from  striving  to  biing  back 
education  into  its  old  condition — a  contact 
between  individual  human  minds,  the 
teacher  and  the  taught,  where  the  former 
not  only  tells  facts,  but  inculcates  ways  of 
thitdeing — these  people  desire  it  to  be 
made  more  and  more  impersonal,  a  per¬ 
fect  machine  where  an  anonymous  paper 
is  answeied  by  a  cipher  candidate,  and 
where  maiks  are  given  on  such  mechanical 
principles,  that  when  the  mistakes  are 
ascertained,  any  clerk  can  tot  up  and  ap¬ 
portion  the  credit.  We' used  to  speak  of 


a  great  provost,  a  great  tutor,  a  great  pro¬ 
fessor — men  who  perhaps  wrote  no  books, 
and  yet  left  their  stamp  upon  a  whole  gen¬ 
et  ation  of  students.  But  it  cost  both 
money  and  time  to  go  and  live  under  their 
infiuence.  Now  the  poor  woiker  in  some 
City  garret  who  goes  down  periodically  to 
a  public  hall  to  hear  a  youth  giving  exten¬ 
sion  lectures,  and  then  gets  examined  with 
5,000  others  in  sections,  which  cover 
every  manufacturing  centre  in  Fmgland, 
this  modest  and  diligent  creature  is  to  be 
ranked  as  equal,  or  superior  to,  the  uni¬ 
versity  man  of  a  former  age.  Text-books 
are  so  good,  and  science  (the  only  subject 
fitted  for  such  ti’eatment)  is  so  precise, 
that  any  person  anywhere  can  read  his 
book,  and  any  intelligent  pajrer  will  find 
out  whether  he  knows  it.  What  more  do 
you  want  ?  And  so  yon  will  get  rid  of  all 
the  folly  and  the  vanity  of  an  aristocracy 
in  letters,  of  a  class  who  look  upon  the 
public  as  outside  the  bounds  of  real  refine¬ 
ment,  and  as  incapable  of  ertjoying  the 
higher  pleasures  of  the  select  minority. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  myself 
against  the  charge  of  disliking  and  even 
despising  such  a  prospect.  It  leads  us 
into  the  melancholy  path  of  so-called 
progress,  whichjMr.  Pearson  has  so  ably 
jrresented  to  us  in  his  rerrratkable  book. 
It  means  the  triumph  of  average  medioc¬ 
rity,  or,  at  all  events,  of  docility,  and  the 
extinction  of  genius,  if,  indeed,  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  msn  to  extinguish  that  “can¬ 
dle  of  the  Lord.”  What  was  urged  tn 
my  last  paper,  and  what  need  nut  be  fur¬ 
ther  urged  here,  was  sintply  this  :  Let  ns 
have  teaching,  and  not  examttring  ;  let  us 
have  men,  and  not  machinery,  for  our 
educators  ;  and  let  us  not,  under  the  guise 
of  democratic  fair  play,  saddle  ourselves 
with  a  system  of  competition  which  scents 
to  be  designed  expressly  for  the  rich.  For 
never  was  there  a  tinre  when  the  intel¬ 
lectual  prizes  offered  by  our  public  service 
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But  what,  the  modern  theorist  will  ask, 
are  we  to  do  for  those,  even  of  the  lowest 
class,  who  turn  out  too  good  for  their 
primary  school  ;  to  whom  Nature  has 
given,  if  not  genius,  at  least  mental  en¬ 
dowments  far  above  the  average  ?  Are 
we  not  to  provide  him  with  a  chance  of 
perfecting  his  education,  and  rising  to 
higher  things  ?  Certainly  ;  but  let  us 
understand  clearly  what  it  is  “  to  have  bis 
education  completed,”  and  what  the  high¬ 
er  things  are  to  which  he  should  attain. 
The  present  system  tends  to  put  him  into 
a  different  kind  of  school — what  is  called 
a  gramtnar  school — and  teach  him  things 
which  will  probably  turn  him  into  an  in¬ 
ferior  member  of  another  class,  whereas 
what  we  should  teach  him  is  to  become  a 
really  superior  man  in  the  class  to  which 
he  belongs.  The  real  way  to  promote 
happiness  in  any  society  is  to  raise  a  class, 
not  to  raise  its  best  members  out  of  a 
class.  The  best  means  for  this  great  end 
I  take  to  be  the  establishment  of  proper 
technical  schools,  which  will  teach  the 
thinking  members  of  any  class,  especially 
of  the  lowest,  to  do  the  work  set  before 
them  more  intelligently  and  thoroughly 
than  before. 

In  a  public  criticism  of  my  former  arti¬ 
cle,  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  remarked  that 
I  had  wholly  omitted  the  topic  of  techni- 
eal  schools.  This  omission  will  now  be 
repaired.  But  let  us  understand  clearly 
that  technical  schools  should  include  wide¬ 
ly  diverse  kinds  of  teaching.  There  is  no 
better  or  more  useful  technical  school,  for 
example,  than  a  good  cookery  class,  in 
which  young  women  of  the  poorer  sort  are 
taught  to  make  intelligent  use  of  simple 
materials,  and  so  contribute  both  to  the 
economy  and  comfort  of  their  homes.  In 
Ireland,  especially,  where  the  lower  classes 
either  reject,  waste,  or  spoil  the  best  mate¬ 
rials  by  their  scandalous  ignorance  of  the 
first  principles  of  decent  cookery,  such 
training  may  fairly  bo  regarded  as  second 
to  none  in  practical  importance.  But  to 
introduce  into  such  technical  teaching 
principles  of  hygiene,  the  chemistry  of 
fermentation,  etc.,  is  surely  useless  and 
absurd.  Such  teaching  should  be  purely 
practical.  A  school  of  engineering  is  a 
technical  school  of  aaother  kind.  Here 
we  must  presuppose  some  knowledge  of 
both  pure  and  applied  mathematics,  and 
tlie  proper  place  for  such  a  school  is  in 
connection  with  a  university,  where  the 
Nkw  Snos. — VoL.  LYIII.,  No.  3. 


arts  course  gives  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  theory,  before  the  student  comes  to 
handle  his  materials  as  an  engineer.  There 
should  therefore  be  a  clear  division  estab¬ 
lished  between  primary  and  secondary 
technical  schools  ;  or  if,  as  I  think  is 
usual,  the  term  technical  school  is  confined 
to  the  primary  or  practical  kind,  let  us  in¬ 
sist  that  this  is  a  different  thing  from  a 
professional  school,  and  intended  to  train 
a  different  class  in  a  different  way. 
Schools  for  shorthand  writing  and  for 
practical  telegraphing,  which  require  moie 
ordinary  intelligence  and  quickness  of 
hand,  are  very  useful  primary  technical 
schools  for  a  city  population.  But  here, 
again,  we  have  a  danger  that  our  poorer 
country  children  will  be  taught  that  these 
city  occupations  are  more  noble  as  well  as 
more  lucrative  than  the  duties  of  intelli¬ 
gent  agriculture.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  such  an  ancient  and  honorable 
pursuit  as  the  tilling  of  the  soil  suffers  so 
much  from  ignorance,  and  from  the  con¬ 
tempt  into  which  the  ignorance  of  farmers 
has  brought  it.  It  is  as  old  as  the  book 
of  Ecclesiasticus  for  the  man  of  books  to 
exclaim  :  Ilowcan  ho  have  wisdom  whose 
talk  is  of  bullocks  ? 

It  is  a  practical  fallacy  that  because 
pastoral  and  agricultural  work  can  be  done 
by  ignorant  people,  that  neither  of  them 
deserves  an  intelligent  study.  Yet  any 
one  who  has  seen  one  clever  tenant  farmer 
on  an  estate- raise  himself  to  opulence  while 
all  his  neighbors,  with  the  same  capital 
and  means,  remained  paupers,  will  feel  at 
once  how  much  could  bo  done  by  raising 
the  intellectual  level  of  the  grazier  and  the 
farmer.  In  Ireland,  at  all  events,  one 
may  say  confidently  that  the  loss  occa¬ 
sioned  by  useless  fences,  neglected  weeds, 
and  the  mere  delays  of  idleness  deprive 
the  population  of  half  the  produce  of  their 
farms.* 

So  also  cottage  gardening  could  be 
taught  in  a  primary  technical  system,  and 
if  arrangements  were  made  to  instruct 
smart  country  boys  in  the  art  of  plough¬ 
ing  or  working  with  the  newer  machinery 
upon  farms,  in  the  art  of  growing  vege¬ 
tables  and  such  kindred  occupations,  the 


*  Of  course  I  am  speaking  generally.  There 
is  an  occasional  oasis  of  good  farming  in  Ire¬ 
land  which  astonishes  the  traveller.  The  best 
example  of  it  known  to  me  is  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Ballindrate,  between  Strabane  and 
Raphoe. 
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general  character  and  the  comfort  of  our 
rural  population  might  be  vastly  improved. 
The  organization  of  such  a  system  of  tech¬ 
nical  instruction  in  country  districts  would 
no  doubt  require  great  skill  and,  at  the 
commencement,  both  outlay  and  patience 
on  the  part  of  the  State  ;  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  real  improvement  of  this  kind 
was  ever  sudden  or  cheap.  Some  begin¬ 
nings  of  this  kind  have  been  made,  mostly 
by  private  benevolence,  in  the  department 
of  sea-fishing,  and  the  results  already  at¬ 
tained  show  that  in  Ireland  at  least  an  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  first  order  has  been  lying 
idle  for  want  of  intelligence  and  thrift. 
But  it  is  all-important  to  note  that  many 
isolated  attempts,  perfectly  successful  so 
long  as  they  were  watched  and  controlled 
by  the  originator,  have  died  out  as  soon 
as  he  grew  weary  or  died.  It  seems  to 
require  some  generations  of  training  to 
create  a  hereditary  instinct  of  work  in 
classes  which  have  been  from  lime  im¬ 
memorial  thriftless,  improvident,  and  idle. 
Probably  the  quickest  road  to  an  endur¬ 
ing  improvement  is  to  import  new  blood 
and  promote  intermarriages  of  intelligent 
immigrants  with  the  natives. 

But,  quite  apart  from  all  these  special 
contrivances  to  make  the  eternal  duties  of 
the  country  poor  not  only  more  lucrative, 
but  more  honorable,  and  therefore  more 
efficiently  performed,  there  is  the  general 
duty  lying  upon  us  that,  when  we  teach 
all  our  population  to  read,  we  shall  put 
something  worth  reading  within  their 
reach. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  serious  out- 
come  of  all  our  efforts  at  primary  educa¬ 
tion  than  this  :  we  know  perfectly  well, 
and  without  doubt,  that  most  of  what  poor 
people  read  is  not  only  not  improving,  but 
positively  injurious  to  them.  For  what  is 
the  nature  of  our  cheap  literature  ?  It  is 
indeed  true  that  of  recent  years  an  occa¬ 
sional  spirited  publisher  has  produced  six¬ 
penny  volumes  of  great  authors,  and  creat¬ 
ed  for  them  a  very  great  circulation.* 
But  our  cheap  literature  means  the  penny 
press,  and  those  weekly  papers  which  sea¬ 
son  their  news  with  allusions  or  direct  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  immoralities  of  modern  so¬ 
ciety.  The  penny  papers  are  bad  enough, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  one  and  all  party 
papers,  whose  mission  in  politics  is  to 

*  I  refer  especially  to  Messrs.  Macmillan’s 
edition  of  Charles  Kingsley’s  works,  of  {which 
copies  were  bought  np  to  a  million. 
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justify  and  laud  everything  which  one  side 
does,  while  they  censure  or  ridicule  every 
act  of  the  other.  Gross  partiality  and  the 
unfairness  which  arises  from  partiality  are 
therefore  ingrained  in  all  our  political 
daily  papers.  To  supply  such  stuff  is  sure¬ 
ly  not  to  give  our  poorer  classes  any  edu¬ 
cation  in  politics.  Nor  is  it  a  practical 
answer  to  urge  that  they  can  readily  read 
both  sides  and  then  judge  between  them. 
Not  one  in  a  thousand,  even  of  our  edu¬ 
cated  classes,  makes  it  his  habit  to  read 
both  sides  and  study  daily  two  opposite 
newspapers,  far  less  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  tlrose  who  have  only  the  elements  of 
letters  will  either  care,  or  be  able,  to 
weigh  the  competing  falsehoods,  and  ex¬ 
tract  from  mis-leaders  in  opposing  prints 
the  true  and  sober  guidance  which  an  im¬ 
partial  critic  might  afford  them.  They 
will  rather  learn  to  misinterpret  the  mo¬ 
tives  and  malign  the  action  of  those  whom 
they  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  their 
political  opponents.  So  far,  therefore,  is 
the  fashionable  Radical  theory — that  the 
great  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  education  of  the  people — from  being 
true  that  we  may  almost  assert  the  op¬ 
posite  as  being  practically  true  :  education 
in  politics  through  the  daily  press  is  an 
immoral  education,  for  it  gives  daily  les¬ 
sons  in  unfairness,  and  tends  not  to  efface 
but  to  ingrain  the  prejudices  of  ignorant 
men. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  obvious 
enough,  but  the  application  of  it  almost 
hopeless.  And  yet  if  we  will  not  he 
weary  of  well-doing,  and  always  keep  be¬ 
fore  us  a  high  ideal,  we  may  in  the  end 
effect  some  real  improvement.  The  first 
thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  provide  not  only 
in  our  towns,  but  in  country  districts, 
sound  free  libraries,  where  all  those  who 
have  aspirations  beyond  the  mere  daily 
wants  of  their  material  lives  may  find  spir¬ 
itual  food  by  contact  with  great  spirits — 
novelists,  poets,  historians,  essayists. 
This,  and  not  the  passing  of  standards,  or 
the  competing  for  prizes,  is  the  true  way 
to  enlarge  the  education  of  those  among 
our  poor  who  are  fit  to  receive  more  than 
the  rudiments  of  letters.  A  small  minor¬ 
ity  only  can  ever  be  expected  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it,  but  as  regards  the  rest  it  is 
perfectly  idle  to  attempt  anything  more 
than  to  give  them  the  means  of  learning 
technically  what  will  support  them.  To 
force  all  human  beings  into  the  same  mould 
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is  the  great  blunder,  of  all  the  modern 
schemes. 

The  establishment,  however,  of  a  large 
system  of  free  libraries — in  the  country 
even  of  lending  libraries — will  avail  but 
little  until  we  wean  the  people  from  seek¬ 
ing  for  mental  excitement  in  the  daily 
press,  or  still  more  in  that  odious  weekly 
press  which  would  have  no  existence  were 
it  not  for  murder,  adultery,  theft,  and 
calumny. 

To  exclude  these  promoters  of  immoral¬ 
ity  from  the  reading  rooms  of  our  libra¬ 
ries  is  perfectly  idle  so  long  as  people 
want  to  read  them  ;  for  the  readers  will 
soon  desert  the  library  for  the  pothouse 
or  the  street-corner,  where  one  reads  out 
the  tale  of  prurience  or  crime,  while  the 
rest  enjoy  the  excitement.  To  improve 
this  bad  taste,  to  engender  in  the  poor  a 
dislike  for  those  vulgar  romances  which 
teach  them  to  misunderstand  society  be¬ 
yond  them,  is  a  task  probably  beyond  the 
power  of  any  social  reformer  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  But,  nevertheless,  the 
theory  of  moral  improvement  is  clear 
enough,  and  must  not  be  set  aside  because 
the  practice  is  difficult  and  for  the  present 
impossible. 

There  is,  then,  no  use  in  teaching  our 
people  to  read  unless  they  have  access  to 
reading  \vliich  will  improve  them,  and 
such  reading  should  be  supplied  to  them 
freely.  There  is  but  little  use  in  supply¬ 
ing  such  reading  if  the  ground  is  already 
occupied  with  unwholesome  and  mischiev¬ 
ous  mental  food.  To  destroy  the  taste 
for  the  latter  and  to  bleed  a  desire  for 
something  purer  is  the  necessary  condi¬ 
tion  of  any  real  improvement  in  those 
among  the  poor  who  try  to  think  and  try 
to  read  for  themselves.  That  all  the  poor 
should  do  so  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the 
present  conditions  of  human  intellect,  and 
if  they  did  the  results  would  certainly  be 
disastrous. 

If  the  foregoing  arguments  be  correct, 
they  point  therefore  to  the  establishment 
of  a  large  system  of  primary  technical 
education  and  a  large  system  of  local 
libraries  (excluding  newspapers)  as  the 
best  means  of  enlarging  and  promoting 
our  primary  education.  So  far  as  private 
reading  goes,  we  should  give  the  people 
access  to  a  more  varied  stock  of  knowledge 
than  they  can  now  command  ;  so  far  as 
instruction  goes,  we  should  by  no  means 
enlarge  the  number  of  subjects,  but  see 


that  those  which  are  all-important  are 
thoroughly  taught. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  higher  branches 
of  education,  the  universities,  and  the 
grammar  schools,  which  have  alw'ays  stood 
in  close  connection  with  them.  Indeed, 
as  the  one  leads  to  the  other,  we  may  at¬ 
tain  our  conclusions  by  considering  uni¬ 
versity  and  higher  technical  education 
first,  and  drawing  our  references  regard¬ 
ing  higher  schools  from  what  we  have  es¬ 
tablished  concerning  the  ultimate  stages  of 
instruction.  Any  one  who  has  read  my 
former  article  need  not  be  reminded  that 
I  exclude  altogether  those  mere  examining 
bodies  which  are  sham  universities,  which 
no  sensible  educator  now  supports.  The 
present  agitation  in  London,  under  the 
very  shadow  of  the  most  honest  and  re¬ 
spectable  among  them,  presupposes  that 
London  has  no  university,  and  a  recent 
Commission  has  been  inquiring  how  such 
a  thing  can  be  founded  in  the  metropolis.* 
The  problems  discussed  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  are  the  very  problems  which  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  so  that  I 
shall  now  put  into  a  terser  form  what  I 
urged  there,  as  a  witness. 

The  old  universities,  with  the  number 
and  division  of  the  subjects  for  a  liberal 
education  fixed  for  them  by  long  mediieval 
tradition,  have  found  themselves  in  this 
country  faced  by  a  great  and  growing 
difficulty.  Numbers  of  new  sciences  and 
new  requirements  in  knowledge  have 
arisen.  The  man  who  wants  to  turn  to 
practical  life  after  his  college  days  are  over 
claims  some  practical  preparation  for  his 
profession.  If  this  lie,  as  it  generally 
does,  outside  the  traditional  arts  course, 
is  he  right  in  demanding  that  the  univer¬ 
sities  shall  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
variety  and  detail  of  modern  professions, 
and  supply  him  with  what  training  he  re¬ 
quires  in  any  or  all  of  them  ?  or  shall  we 
tell  him  that  university  education  is  one 
thing,  and  technical  and  professional  train- 


*  The  Commission  should  have  worded  its 
object  correctly.  Instead  of  proposing  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  proposed  establishment  of  a 
“teaching  university  in  London,”  it  should 
be  “of  a  university”  in  London.  To  disso¬ 
ciate  the  term  university  from  the  term  teach¬ 
ing  is  to  separate  a  species  from  the  essential 
difference  which  constitutes  it.  Granting  de¬ 
grees  is  not  essential  to  a  university,  and  even 
now  there  are  degrees  granted  by  other  au¬ 
thorities,  i.e.,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
may  grant  a  degree  in  Music. 
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ing  another ;  that  if  he  demands  the 
former,  he  must  submit  to  learning  things 
deemed  useless  by  the  public,  and  in  any 
case  so  purely  theoretical  ;  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  them  to  practice  is  a  separate 
thing,  to  be  attained  by  subsequent  train¬ 
ing  or  experience  ?  Shall  we  march  with 
the  age,  and  bid  for  the  favor  of  the 
masses,  by  making  our  universities  include 
technical  teaching  of  all  sorts,  or  shall  we 
run  the  risk  of  having  our  ancient  seats  of 
learning  thrust  aside  as  an  antiquated  and 
expensive  machinery  for  doing  badly  what 
is  done  better  and  more  cheaply  by  other 
means  ?  The  problem  is  by  no  means 
easy  of  solution,  and  there  is  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  get  rid  of 
some  popular  mistakes  arising  from  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought.  There  are  many  who 
think  that  a  university  should  be  the  home 
of  universal  knowledge,  where  a  student 
should  be  able  to  learn  all  and  every 
branch  of  human  learning.  That  is  of 
course  an  exaggerated,  and  therefore  false, 
view  :  under  no  circumstances  was  the 
old  conception  of  a  university  to  include 
more  than  the  full  range  of  liberal  studies, 
and  all  such  pursuits  as  trades  and  handi¬ 
crafts  were  beyond  its  scope.  But  now 
the  boundary-line  between  handicrafts  and 
scientific  pursuits  is  becoming  effaced  ; 
the  engineer,  for  example,  may  be  either 
operative  or  a  man  of  science — he  is  even 
sometimes  both — and  so  this  limitation  is 
not  very  clear  or  easily  defined. 

This  vagueness  of  theory  leads,  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  very  serious  practical  mistake. 
Assuming  that  a  liberal  or  university  edu¬ 
cation  implies  general  knowledge,  we  find 
people  who  ought  to  know  better  insisting 
that  an  education  which  omits  teaching  in 
modern  languages  and  natural  sciences  and 
political  economy  is  incomplete,  and  so 
not  only  our  universities,  but  our  public 
schools,  are  invaded  by  teachers  of  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  and  our  old  university 
courses  confounded  by  the  insertion  of 
new  and  divers  requirements,  so  that  the 
student  who  was  formerly  thought  well 
enough  trained  by  pure  mathematics  must 
now  know  physics  ;  he  that  formerly 
studied  but  Latin  and  Greek  must  now 
make  English  a  business,  and  read  the 
poets  not  as  a  privilege,  but  as  a  task. 
We  hear  intelligent  men  who  have  grown 
gray  in  the  business  of  education  putting 
forth  gravely  the  following  kind  of  mis- 
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chievous  fallacy  :  Is  it  not  disgraceful  that 
a  young  man  should  leave  a  place  of  lib¬ 
eral  education  without  knowing  how  a 
locomotive  works,  or  without  being  able 
to  read  a  French  or  German  book,  or  with¬ 
out  understanding  the  composition  of  the 
rocks  in  a  mountain  chain,  or  without 
knowing  the  origins  of  his  native  language 
and  literature  ?  or  what  not  ?  Each  one 
of  these  questions  suggests  an  affirmative 
answer,  and  makes  the  vulgar  public  won¬ 
der  how  the  benighted  mediaevalism  of 
the  schools  has  been  tolerated.  When 
they  all  come  together,  even  an  ordinary 
fool  can  see  that  the  programme  is  as 
chimerical  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  programme 
of  1893,  and  that,  like  the  child  who  tries 
to  secure  more  than  the  hands  will  hold, 
we  are  likely  to  drop  the  best  things,  and 
earn  not  wealth,  but  dissatisfaction. 
Hence  come  suck  follies  at  our  schools  as 
the  apportioning  of  perhaps  two  hours  in 
the  week  to  teaching  a  great  and  compli¬ 
cated  subject  such  as  French  or  chemis¬ 
try  !  The  schoolmasters  are  rather  coerced 
than  criminal.  Silly  parents  who  have 
heard  the  above  questions  put  with  that 
air  that  precludes  a  negative  answer  as  ab¬ 
surd,  say  their  children  must  learn  French 
and  physics,  so  the  schoolmasters  must 
pretend  to  do  it.  But  let  any  one  who 
knows  French  go  through  the  sixth  forms 
of  our  public  schools,  which  are  the  best, 
and  find  me  three  boys  per  cent,  who, 
with  every  desire  to  be  lenient,  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  knowing  anything  worth  know¬ 
ing  about  the  language.*  And  so  of  the 
rest  of  all  these  subjects  so  necessary  for 
every  man  of  liberal  education  to  know. 
The  old  doctrine  that  all  wo  can  teach  the 
young  out  of  the  infinite  of  what  can  bo 
known,  is  how  to  know  one  or  two  things, 
so  that  while  the  knowing  of  other  things 
may  be  made  easier,  the  knowing!  of  other 
things  inaccurately  may  be  despised — this 
doctrine  seems  almost  driven  out  of  the 
world. 

Let  us  now  come  back  to  the  principles 
which  must  underlie  the  discussion.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  subjects  which  a  university,  how¬ 
ever  complete,  can  or  ought  to  teach,  offi¬ 
cially.  Secondly,  there  is  a  still  further, 
a  narrower  limit  to  the  number  of  sub- 

*  Excluding,  of  course,  such  as  have  spoken 
it  for  years  as  infants,  and  who  have  not  yet 
forgotten  to  use  it  under  their  school  train¬ 
ing. 
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jects  which  it  should  .allow  a  student  to 
learn. 

As  regards  the  first,  I  will  not  deny  that 
the  pressure  of  modern  science  may  com¬ 
pel  us  to  extend  somewhat  the  old  curricu¬ 
lum.  It  is  impossible,  for  example,  to 
exclude  the  theoretical  teaching  of  elec¬ 
trical  science,  a  subject  occupying  a  very 
small  place  in  the  knowledge  of  the  last 
century.  But  whether  there  should  be 
professors  of,  and  teaching  in,  modern 
languages,  such  as  French  and  German,  is 
far  more  open  to  question.  A  professor 
of  the  Romance  languages,  who  does  work 
on  the  lines  of  Dietz,  or  one  of  Teutonic 
speech,  is  another  thing.  But  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  duties  of  idle  parents,  and  in¬ 
competent  nurses  and  governesses,  by 
teaching  lads  in  the  university,  or  rather 
by  pretending  to  teach  them,  a  practical 
use  of  French  and  German,  is  to  degrade 
universities  into  inefficient  primary  schools. 
To  provide  a  special  training  in  agriculture 
— a  question  now  under  discussion  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  in  Dublin — is  to  make  the 
other  misttke,  and  to  endeavor  to  teach 
men  what  they  can  and  ought  to  learn 
afterward.  But  here,  again,  so  far  as  the 
pure  sciences  of  chemistry  and  botany 
may  tend  to  make  a  man  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  farmer,  so  far  he  may  study  them 
theoretically  at  his  university.  Our  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  in  universities,  which  are 
rapidly  replacing  the  old  faculties,  are  in 
great  danger  of  becoming  too  practical, 
and  so  admitting  all  manner  of  collateral 
and  non-liberal  studies.  They  ought  not 
and  cannot  fit  a  man  completely  for  prac¬ 
tical  life.  Above  all,  they  must  resist  the 
absurd  fallacy  that,  because  it  is  disgrace¬ 
ful  for  an  educated  man  to  be  ignorant  of 
this  or  that  subject,  therefore  they  are 
bound  to  cram  each  and  every  one  of 
them  into  their  currieulum.  I  have  known 
a  very  great  physieian  who  only  acquired 
a  practical  knowledge  of  botany  late  in 
life,  and  never  knew  the  Latin  names  of 
that  science  beyond  what  he  picked  up 
from  imitating  the  prescriptions  of  his 
seniors.  It  was  to  the  great  credit  of  his 
teachers  that  they  allowed  him  to  spend 
his  time  in  clinical  work,  instead  of  “  fool¬ 
ing  round  to  lectures  of  dried  plants.” 
And  yet  is  it  not  shocking,  exclaims  the 
doctrinaire,  that  a  man  should  be  prescrib¬ 
ing  the  use  of  drugs  of  which  he  knows 
nothing  whatever  in  nature  ?  Let  us  an¬ 
swer  boldly  :  it  is  not  shocking.  On  the 


contrary,  it  is  shocking  to  worry  and 
weary  out  the  student  with  accumulations 
of  courses  and  of  lectures  which  occupy 
his  whole  day,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  time 
f<l>r  thinking,  or  pursuing  any  inquiry  of 
his  own.  The  recent  action  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Council,  insisting  upon  a  five-year 
course  (instead  of  four)  for  medical  stu¬ 
dents,  is  a  grave  blunder  of  this  kind. 
Piling  on  the  fuel  only  puts  out  the  fire. 

The  universities,  at  least,  should  not 
give  way  to  the  weakness  of  taking  up 
every  new  fad  in  science,  like  an  elderly 
beauty  who  dreads  to  be  behindhand  in 
the  fashions  because  she  feels  her  charms 
are  no  longer  undisputed.  Thus  we  learn 
our  classics  far  better  and  more  thorough¬ 
ly  before  the  faddists  inflicted  on  us  papers 
on  Comparative  Philology — a  so-called 
science  in  which  nearly  every  principle 
once  recognized  has  been  exploded,  so 
that  the  great  works  of  one  generation 
wander  into  the  waste-paper  basket  of  the 
next.  Of  the  same  sort  is  the  modern 
fashion  of  infecting  the  study  of  history 
with  that  of  political  economy  and  other 
modern  sciences,  in  which  the  first  great 
pioneer  still  holds  his  place  on  our  book¬ 
shelves,  but  in  which  few  principles  have 
been  steadily  maintained,  and  concerning 
which  authorities  even  now  show  irrecon¬ 
cilable  differences.  And  so  far  the  politi¬ 
cal  economists  may  have  succeeded  in 
making  our.  histories  drier  ;  they  have  not 
succeeded  in  making  them  better.  In 
fact,  the  great  qualities  for  a  historian — 
psychological  insight  and  a  vivid  imagina¬ 
tion — are  rather  marred  by  the  cold  view 
which  estimates  men  as  only  items  in 
averages.  A  careful  and  accurate  study 
of  the  facts  is  perhaps  more  easily  attained 
without  the  bias  of  modern  theories. 
Even  if  the  reader  will  not  agree  with  me 
concerning  these  examples,  I  am  content 
if  he  will  sanction  my  principle  :  not  only 
can  universities,  or  the  highest  liberal 
education,  never  embrace  everything  that 
should  be  known,  especially  the  practical 
studies  of  life — they  should  not  even 
hamper  the  great  old  studies,  in  them¬ 
selves  a  very  excellent  and  acknowledged 
mental  training,  with  appendages  of  novel 
origin  and  doubtful  value. 

All  these  arguments  will  seem  most 
convenient  to  the  specialist,  who  says  to 
us  :  “  Very  well  ;  I  quite  agree  with  you 
that  we  are  overtaxing  our  youth  and  bur¬ 
dening  it  with  many  idle  studies,  which 
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only  spoil  the  thorough  knowledge  of  any¬ 
thing.  That  was  always  our  view.  But 
I  differ  with  you  about  limiting  the  scope 
of  the  universities.  If  they  have  the 
means  of  paying  for  teachers  of  all  sorts, 
why  not  do  so  ?  But,  far  from  requiring 
every  student  to  study  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  things,  let  us  specialize  him  ;  let  him 
take  up  what  suits  him  and  what  he  pre¬ 
fers.  Then  insist  upon  a  high  standard  in 
that,  and  you  will  turn  out  more  compe¬ 
tent  and  useful  men  than  you  do  on  the 
present  system.  What  is  the  use  of  an 
engineer  learning  Greek,  or  a  theologian 
mathematics  ?  And  this  falls  in  perfectly 
with  your  second  principle  :  that  there 
must  be  a  limitation  of  the  subjects  taught 
to  each  student.  Better  learn  one  thing 
well  than  three  or  four  badly.”  This 
principle  has  been  so  far  admitted  in  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  that,  after  a  very 
slight  test  in  arts,  which  they  call  their 
Moderations,  or  Little-go,  almost  any  stu¬ 
dent  is  allowed  to  devote  the  rest  of  his 
course  to  one  subject  only  ;  and  so  we 
have  university  men  turned  out  who  have 
not  an  inkling  of  astronomy,  or  ethics,  or 
psychology  or  mechanics,  provided  they 
obtain  a  creditable  degree  in  Latin  or 
Greek,  in  law,  or  modem  history. 

It  is,  then,  to  be  our  ideal  of  a  reformed 
university  ?  Is  it  to  be  a  conglomerate  of 
schools — nay,  even  of  schools  scattered 
over  the  country,  whose  students  have  no 
bond  save  that  they  come  in  the  same  halls 
for  examination,  and  get  a  degree  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  of  uniform  value  ?  Are  we  to 
have  university  men  meeting  together  and 
calling  themselves  alumni  of  the  same  Mater 
who  have  nut  a  single  point  in  common  ? 
Is  this  our  notion  of  a  liberal  education, 
that  it  breeds  for  us  specialists  hopelessly 
ignorant  beyond  their  often  narrow  sphere  ? 
If  there  be  any  difference  between  a  tech¬ 
nical  and  a  liberal  education,  it  surely  lies 
here.  As,  therefore,  I  have  been  insist¬ 
ing  that  in  all  proper  education  we  should 
limit  the  number  of  subjects  we  undertake 
to  teach  each  student,  so  now  I  take  the 
other  side,  and  insist  that  every  student 
who  receives  a  liberal  education  must  be 
taught  a  certain  number  of  subjects, 
whether  he  likes  them  or  not.  To  urge,  as 
many  do,  that  a  boy  ought  only  to  learn 
what  he  has  a  taste  for,  is  to  throw  an 
aegis  over  sloth  and  incompetence.  The 
only  thing  boys  generally  have  a  taste  for 
i'  for  amusing  themselves  ;  many  of  them 


have  a  taste  for  mere  idleness  ;  *  only  a 
very  small  minority  have  a  taste  for  any 
definite  serious  pursuit,  and  if  they  have, 
they  will  prosecute  it  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  The  first  step  in  any  education 
is  to  recognize  that  it  means  drudgery — 
improbus  labor,  as  the  Latin  poet  calls  it 
— and  that  no  human  mind  has  attained 
anything  in  the  way  of  training  till  it  can 
apply  itself  with  vigor  and  patience  to 
subjects  for  which  it  has  no  liking.  Nor 
is  it  the  least  true  that  men  never  succeed 
at  studies  unless  they  have  a  taste  for 
them.  The  first  Lord  Redesdale  left  it  on 
record  that  he  had  never  met  a  successful 
man  at  the  Bar  who  had  taken  to  the  law 
because  he  felt  for  it  a  natural  aptitude. 
Every  one  of  his  successful  conternporaiies 
had  gone  to  the  Bar  from  the  mere  desiie 
of  making  a  livelihood,  and  in  the  process 
of  earning  their  bread  had  attained  a  taste 
for,  or  a  mastery  in,  their  profession.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom 
that,  until  a  man  has  leained  to  apply  his 
mind  intelligently  and  without  friction  to 
whatever  problem  is  set  before  him,  he  is 
not  properly  educated.  A  lad  who  has 
been  trained  to  do  that,  though  he  may 
have  only  learned  it  through  two  or  three 
subjects,  is  a  better  man  than  he  who  has 
been  lectured  upon  ‘‘  all  the  subjects 
which  an  educated  man  ought  to  know,” 
and  therefore  knows  none  of  them.  This 
being  premised,  we  come  to  the  question 
what  the  compulsory  subjects  in  a  liberal 
education  ought  to  be.  The  answer  has 
been  prepared  for  us  by  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  many  generations  ;  and  I 
cannot  see  that  any  improvement  in  prin¬ 
ciple  has  yet  been  made  upon  it.  The 
largest  example  of  a  bustled-up  modern 
education,  on  the  new  principle  that 
democracy  is  to  prevail  even  there,  and 
everybody  is  to  choose  what  he  likes,  is 
the  education  given  by  many  modern  uni¬ 
versities  in  America.  I  doubt  that  any 
one  in  Europe  would  urge  us  to  follow 
that  example.  The  mediicval  idea — things 
are  not  necessarily  false  or  antiquated  be¬ 
cause  they  were  discovered  in  the  Middle 
Ages — is  broadly  this  :  no  man  is  educat¬ 
ed  till  he  has  learned  the  structure  of  some 

*  Like  the  schoolboy  who  boasted  that  he 
had  already  begun  his  preparation  for  his 
medical  studies  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  This 
interesting  preoccupation  with  his  future  pro¬ 
fession  was  found  to  consist  in  giving  tip 
Greek. 
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language  beyond  bis  mother-tongue,  and 
till  he  has  learned  to  frame  a  scientific 
demonstration.  For  this  purpose  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  centuries  has  selected  the  terse, 
logical,  well- understood  Latin  grammar, 
and  the  simple  demonstrations  of  plane 
geometry  and  algebra.  I  do  not  advocate 
the  retention  of  Euclid  any  more  than 
that  of  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar.  But 
the  two  subjects  are  not  to  be  superseded  ; 
not,  indeed,  for  the  shallow  reason  given 
by  Mill  in  his  Inauyural  Address,  that 
one  makes  you  think  accurately,  and  the 
other  gives  you  elegance  of  form.  To 
write  a  correct  piece  of  Latin  prose  is,  in 
the  first  place,  as  thorough  an  exercise  in 
reasoning,  as  thorough  a  feat  in  accuracy, 
as  any  demonstration  in  Euclid.  To  re¬ 
cast  one  language  into  another,  to  avoid 
all  the  blunders  and  inaccuracies  which 
beset  the  employment  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  is  a  mental  exercise  which  has  no 
parallel  as  a  general  mental  training  in  ac¬ 
curacy,  in  watchfulness,  in  the  general 
logic  of  reasoning.  Therefore  it  was — 
or,  at  least,  not  without— this  considera¬ 
tion  that  J.  H.  Newman  said  to  me,  when 
he  was  an  old  man,  that,  in  his  experi¬ 
ence,  the  best  way  to  teach  a  boy  to  write 
English  was  to  make  him  write  Latin 
prose.  All  the  earlier  masters  of  English 
were  taught  in  this  way  ;  nor  does  it  seem 
likely,  when  we  read  the  writings  of  the 
modern  “  English  scholars,”  that  we  shall 
decide  in  favor  of  a  scientific  teaching  of 
our  mother-tongue  as  an  adequate  alterna¬ 
tive.  No  living  language,  as  has  often 
been  observed  since  Kant  first  said  it,  can 
replace  a  dead  one  for  this  purpose  ;  for 
its  grammar  is  modified  and  disturbed  by 
use,  and  the  standards  of  excellence  are 
sure  to  vary  with  succeeding  generations. 
But,  in  learning  the  principles  of  Latin,  as 
in  learning  geometry,  it  is  not,  as  with 
those  sciences  above  adduced  as  faulty 
subjects  of  instruction,  where  the  son  must 
unlearn  what  his  father  has  taught  him. 

If  the  principle  be  admitted,  it  is  not 
here  necessary  to  go  into  further  detail, 
and  argue  the  vexed  question  whether 
Greek  should  be  eompulsory  or  not ; 
whether  applied  mathematics  should  be 
insisted  upon  as  they  are  in  Dublin,  or 
ignored  as  they  are  in  Oxford,  as  requisite 
for  every  degree  in  arts.  It  is  enough  to 
insist  that  every  boy  who  desires  a  liberal 
education  must  undertake  to  learn  things 
he  docs  not  like,  and  things  useless  if  re¬ 


garded  from  the  lowest  standpoint ;  so 
every  university  worthy  the  name  should 
insist  upon  a  homogeneous  course  for 
every  one  of  its  students.  That  those 
who  have  satisfied  the  requirements  in 
this  direction  should  be  allowed  to  special¬ 
ize,  and  prosecute  one  subject  far  beyond 
the  rest,  is  but  reasonable.  But  a  uni- 
versity  man  ought  to  mean  a  man  of  a  dis- 
tinct  type,  and  for  that  purpose  the  train¬ 
ing  of  all  such  man  should  be  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  homogeneous.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  every  soldier  who  has  the 
gifts  and  the  ambition  for  it  should  be¬ 
come  an  accomplished  swordsman  or 
marksman,  but  that  does  not  in  the  least 
abolish  the  necessity  for  the  ordinary  drill, 
without  which  no  man  can  be  called  a  sol¬ 
dier,  however  he  may  be  skilled  in  certain 
military  accomplishments.  The  great  dan¬ 
ger  threatening  the  old  and  real  universi- 
ties  in  the  present  day  is  that  they  will 
sacrifice  this  essential  homogeneity  of 
type  to  the  clamor  for  practical  teaching, 
for  specializing,  indeed  for  teaching  at  the 
universities  boys  who  have  received  no 
proper  education  at  the  schools.  No 
doubt,  the  old  colleges  will  be  far  richer 
if  they  go  out  into  the  highways  and 
hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in  ; 
but  will  they  remain  respectable  ?  And 
when  they  cease  to  be  respectable,  will 
they  maintain  the  struggle  with  those  spe¬ 
cial  teachers  created  by  the  competitive 
system  ? 

If  these  be  the  principles  adopted  in 
true  and  proper  universities,  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  our  higher  schools  to  the  older 
type  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  separation  of  young  boys  into  classi- 
cal  and  modern  departments  results  in  this 
— that  every  idle  lad  seeks  to  escape 
Greek  by  entering  the  modern  side,  and 
almost  every  boy  on  the  classical  side  is 
taught  his  mathematics  badly  and  stupid¬ 
ly.  Any  sort  of  mathematical  teaching 
seems  to  be  thought  good  enough  for  the 
classical  side,  and  indeed,  until  Oxford 
makes  her  mathematical  tests  serious,  we 
can  hardly  expect  the  schools  to  improve. 
Above  all,  Euclid  should  be  banished  from 
the  classical  side  of  our  public  schools, 
and  some  modern  book  substituted  ;  not 
that  Euclid  is  a  bad  book,  but  because  it 
is  a  sort  of  fetish,  which  classical  ushers 
imagine  they  can  teach  by  making  bo\s 
learn  it  off  by  heart.  They  would  hardly 
dare  to  do  this  with  a  modern  book  which 
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had  no  claim  to  be  verbally  inspired.  All 
these  suggestions  are,  however,  distinctly 
for  those  who  have  means  enough  to 
afford  a  long  and  leisurely  education.  So 
long  as  some  people  are  cultivated  and 
others  not,  there  must  be  at  least  an  in¬ 
tellectual  aristocracy,  and  any  attempt  to 
lower  the  highest  sort  so  as  to  bring  it,  in 
time  and  in  outlay,  within  the  reach  of 
the  poor,  who  must  earn  their  bread  as 
quickly  as  possible,  will  end  in  the  worst 
kind  of  failure.  It  will  spoil  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  both  rich  and  poor,  and  will  so 
confuse  the  notions  of  both  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  they  will  not  even  feel  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  mischief. 

So  far  we  may  go  in  theory  ;  but  what 
about  practice  ?  Society  is  not  distribut¬ 
ed  into  rich  and  poor,  separated  by  a  dis¬ 
tinct  boundary  line,  but  from  affluence  to 
indigence  there  are  innumerable  degrees  ; 
nay  more,  the  majority  of  those  who  send 
their  sons  to  universities  may  be  said  to 
hover  upon  the  boundary-line — just  able 
to  afford  it — perhaps  unwise  in  making 
the  effort.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
laudable  ambition  in  parents  to  give  their 
sons  the  highest  training,  to  raise  them,  if 
possible,  to  a  higher  condition  than  they 
have  themselves  attained,  even  though  this 
latter  feeling  has  done  vast  mischief  among 
vain  people,  like  the  Irish,  who  are  most¬ 
ly  ignorant  enough  to  believe  that  idleness 
is  the  distinction  of  the  better  classes. 
Ilowever,  the  majority,  even  at  our  most 
expensive  universities,  consists  of  those 
whose  parents  may  afford  to  educate  them 
slowly  and  expensively,  but  still  require 
them  to  adopt  a  profession  and  support 
themselves  hereafter.  They  must,  there¬ 
fore,  get  technical  training  with  or  after 
their  liberal  education.  The  question  re¬ 
mains,  Is  it  belter  to  provide  this  at  and 
in  connection  with  the  arts  training:  of  the 
universities,  or  shall  we  divorce  it  from 
them  and  confine  it  to  higher  technical 
schools?  Or  is  the  com se  at  present  in 
vogue  the  best — the  path  of  compromise, 
which  gives  up  some  of  the  arts,  and  sac* 
rifices  some  of  the  practical  work,  and 
makes  an  artistic  and  a  professional  train¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  composite  thing  ?  I  am  not 
one  of  those  theorists  to  whom  the  very 
word  compromise  has  a  hateful  sound.  It 
only  means  the  sacrifice  of  principle,  if 
your  principle  be  one  that  admits  of  no 
modification  ;  and  what  man  of  sense  will 
adopt  such  iron  laws  in  practical  life  ? 


There  are  many  complicated  problems 
which  can  only  be  settled  by  compromise, 
and  surely  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  go 
with  a  movement,  and  improve  it  as  a 
friend,  than  to  stand  aloof  and  curse  it  as 
an  opponent.  But  here,  too,  there  is  a 
boundary-line  where  compromise  should 
cease,  though  the  determination  of  that 
line  is  the  hardest  problem  of  all,  and  the 
right  solution  of  it  the  great  discovery 
which  every  sensible  theorist  strives  to  at¬ 
tain.  From  old  times  we  have  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  what  would  lead  to  such  a  com¬ 
promise  in  our  universities.  The  facul¬ 
ties  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine,  to 
which  modern  science  has  justly  added 
engineering,  were  distinctly  schools  tend¬ 
ing  to  lead  from  mere  general  theory  to 
the  application  of  that  theory  to  human 
needs.  And  now  these  faculties  Lave 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  and 
most  creditable  way  of  entering  the  pro¬ 
fessions  in  connection  with  each  of  them. 
But  in  modern  days,  according  as  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  professions 
have  become  more  exacting,  there  has 
been,  even  in  the  old  and  great  universi¬ 
ties,  a  tendency  to  relax  the  arts  require¬ 
ments,  to  allow  this  and  that  concession, 
so  that  while  our  youth  may  acquire  tech¬ 
nical  proficiency  of  a  special  kind,  they 
may  still  count  as  men  of  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  and  no  mere  tradesmen  at  their  busi¬ 
ness.  I  do  not  deny  the  importance  of 
some  such  compromise,  or  the  importance 
of  keeping  young  men  who  are  following 
a  special  line  in  close  contact  with  those 
who  are  following  other  lines,  still  more 
with  those  who  are  obtaining  a  purely  lib¬ 
eral  education.  On  the  Protestant  side, 
for  example,  we  have  always  thought  the 
Romanist  method  of  separating  theologi¬ 
cal  students  from  the  rest  and  teaching 
them  in  special  seminaries  is  a  bad  one, 
and  that  our  clergy  are  far  better  trained 
by  being  brought  up  among  lay  students 
and  in  contact  with  the  study  of  lay  sub¬ 
jects.  The  history,  the  philosophy,  the 
astronomy  which  has  been  and  is  still 
taught  in  Roman  Catholic  theological 
schools  could  not  stand  the  test  of  open 
discussion  among  lay  students  pursuing 
these  studies  in  a  modern  spirit.  Is  it  a 
fair  training  for  any  clergy  to  keep  them 
from  understanding  these  things,  and  send 
them  into  the  world  maimed  in  these  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  human  knowledge  ? 
But,  speaking  generally,  the  important 
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question  seems'  to  be,  how  far  we  may 
limit  or  curtail  each  side  of  education,  the 
general  and  the  special,  so  as  to  make  a 
fair  progres  in  both  possible  during  a  uni¬ 
versity  course  ?  So  far  as  my  knowledge 
of  the  facts  reaches,  there  have  been  two 
mistakes  commonly  made  in  this  path  of 
compromise.  We  must  remember  that 
there  are  technical  schools,  and  the  old 
system  of  apprenticing,  even  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  learned  professions.  It  is 
one  way  of  entering  such  a  calling  to  bind 
a  youth  to  a  great  practical  master,  and 
make  him  learn  by  constantly  seeing  his 
master  work.  Many  of  our  greatest  pro¬ 
fessional  men  have  been  so  trained,  and  if 
the  requirements  of  our  public  professional 
schools  keep  increasing,  the  day  will  come 
when  the  apprentice  who  has  been  treated 
as  a  human  being  will  outrun  in  efficiency, 
and  therefore  in  public  favor,  the  college 
student  who  has  been  treated  as  a  recepta¬ 
cle.  The  mistake,  however,  which  most 
of  these  higher  technical  schools  make  is 
to  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  insincerity  of 
the  age,  and  set  up  sham  requirements  in* 
arts.  I  have  heard  of  one  surgical  college 
in  which  Greek  was  required  for  the 
matriculation  ;  but  any  student  who  could 
distinguish  a  p  from  a  a  was  considered 
qualified  in  that  subject.  The  result  must 
be  that  conscientious  boys  would  spend 
their  time  at  learning  much  more  than 
this,  and  yet  not  nearly  enough  to  be  of 
any  educatory  use,  while  those  who  are 
quite  ignorant  are  allowed  to  pose  as  “  arts 
students.”  In  all  such  technical  schools, 
there  should  be  a  bold  rejection  of  this 
sham  ;  they  should  proclaim  that  they  will 
prepare  a  lad  for  his  profession  with  no 
extraneous  qualifications,  and  so  a  simple 
primary  education  in  reading  and  writing 
might  be  combined  with  great  technical 
skill.  There  seems  to  be  only  one  great 
calling — it  is  not  the  fashion  to  call  it  a 
rofession — where  this  truth  is  recognized, 
n  mercantile  pursuits,  including  the  Stock 
Exchange,  young  men  every  day  attain  to 
eminence  with  a  merely  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  business.  I  ask.  Would 
these  men  be  one  whit  better  if  they  were 
obliged  to  qualify  by  an  examination  in 
arts  for  being  clerks  in  warehouses  or 
stockbrokers’  offices  ?  To  my  mind  he 
has  had  at  least  one  privilege  over  many 
professional  men  ;  he  has  never  spent  his 
time  on  sham.  This  is  the  position  which 
the  higher  technical  schools  should  take 


up  in  contrast  to  the  universities.  They 
should  make  the  best  men  they  can  by 
mere  practical  instruction  ;  the  day  is  fast 
approaching  when  no  one  will  despise 
them  for  this  honest  course. 

The  universities,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
giving  way  far  too  much  in  the  direction 
of  practical  teaching.  Every  kind  of  lax¬ 
ity  is  tolerated,  in  order  that  the  medical 
student  may  live  in  hospitals,  or  attend 
daily  clinical  teaching,  while  he  is  still 
called  a  student  in  arts,  and  passes  a  re¬ 
duced  course  with  many  indulgences. 
This  is  quite  wrong.  It  is  not  in  practi¬ 
cal  matters  that  a  place  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  can  compete  with  technical  schools. 
The  student  of  a  university  is  first  of  all 
and  essentially  an  arts  student,  and  no 
practical  teaching  should  be  allowed  to 
mar  this  distinctive  character. 

If  it  could  possibly  be  attained  that  no 
professional  studies  should  begin  till  after 
the  arts  degree,  our  arts  students  would 
gain  by  it  greatly,  and  I  much  doubt  that 
the  profit  to  the  professional  schools  would 
be  one  whit  less.  But  such  a  reform 
would  postulate  two  changes,  perhaps  too 
reasonable  to  be  adopted.  First,  boys 
should  not  be  kept  at  our  public  schools 
so  long  ;  they  should  be  ready  to  come 
up  to  their  university  under  the  age  of 
eighteen.  To  this  there  is  but  one  serious 
objection.  It  curtails  our  boys’  pleasures, 
for  it  is  not  likely  that  they  ever  have  a 
year  in  their  lives  with  more  recreation 
and  less  cares  than  the  last  year  at  school. 
Secondly,  the  professions  should  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  three  years’  special  course  ; 
and  surely  three  years  devoted  exclusively 
to  professional  work  should  be  not  only 
ample,  but  more  efficient  than  the  present 
system  of  muddling  together  arts  and 
law,  or  arts  and  medicine,  for  four  or  five 
years.  The  recent  recommendation  of 
the  Medical  Council  I  have  already  noted 
as  really  mischievous.  It  may  possibly 
make  the  worst  practitioners  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  ;  it  is  far  more  likely  to  make  the  bet¬ 
ter  men  somewhat  worse.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  any  sensible  medical  man  will  deny 
that  three  years  devoted  to  practical  work, 
by  a  student  already  trained  in  general  in¬ 
telligence  by  a  sound  arts'  course,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  secure  a  competent  average  of 
knowledge,  in  any  average  intellect.  No 
dunce  will  be  made  competent  in  five  or 
even  ten  years.  A  finely  tempered  intel¬ 
lect  will  be  wearied  out  and  disgusted 
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with  over-preparation.  Such  a  scheme  ties  democratic  and  attractive  to  the 
would  enable  the  majority  of  young  men  masses. 

to  obtain  a  really  liberal  education,  and  True  cultivation  can  never  be  cheap,  or 
yet  enter  their  profession  at  twenty-three,  hastily  acquired.  It  must  alwa}8  require 
the  minor  limit  long  since  fixed  for  our  many  years,  and  so  far  as  our  present 
clergy  and  not  found  in  any  way  op-  methods  can  do  it,  a  great  deal  of  money 

pressive  or  injurious.  Indeed,  with  the  also.  It  may  yet  be  possible,  not  without 

present  arduous  requirements,  such  an  ample  endowment  of  the  teachers,  to  make 
age  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  earli-  it  cheap  for  the  learners,  though  it  is  net 
est  possible,  in  any  but  exceptional  easy  to  see  how  this  can  be  done.  But 
cases.  until  human  nature  changes  completely. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is,  there-  cultivation  cannot  be  hurried  up,  and  this 

fore,  this  :  let  us  distinguish  clearly  be-  large  demand  upon  time  is,  in  itself,  a 

tween  tecbnical  and  liberal  instruction,  grave  item  of  expense.  Instead  of  pet- 
even  in  the  highest  forms.  To  begin  with  ting  and  pampering  the  masses,  and  pre- 
a  combination  of  both  at  our  public  schools  tending  to  them  that  they  can  attain  any- 
is  perfectly  wrong.  If  they  really  aim  at  thing  by  means  of  modern  short-cuts,  it 
a  liberal  education,  let  that  be  attended  is  only  common  honesty  to  point  out  to 
to,  and  upon  the  old  and  well-established  them  that  good  and  thorough  technical 
principles  which  have  furnished  us  with  education  is  the  highest  object  they  can 
cultivated  men  for  many  centuries.  To  hope  to  attain  in  eaily  life.  Any  earnest 
allow  young  boys,  or  incompetent  parents,  men  or  women,  of  any  class,  may  set 
to  select  the  topics  which  they  fancy  use-  about  self-cultivation  in  the  leisure  hours 
ful  or  entertaining  is  an  absurdity.  On  of  a  busy  life,  and  may  so  attain  to  a  very 
the  other  hand,  every  effort  should  be  high  level  of  culture  ;  but  it  will  be  an 
made  to  have  higher  technical  schools,  not  affair  of  many  years,  it  will  only  be  at- 
only  efficient,  but  so  managed  that  lads  tained  by  minds  of  exceptional  earnest- 
will  leain  good  manners  there,  and  may  ness  and  grasp,  and  even  so  there  will  be 
not  be  stamped  with  inferiority  from  a  so-  gaps  and  flaws  in  the  refinement  of  such 
cial  point  of  view.  To  make  mere  techni-  people,  which  very  ordinary  people  of  a 
cal  education  as  refining  as  the  other  is  no  different  class  will  not  show.  Whether  a 
doubt  impossible  ;  but  every  effort  should,  day  will  ever  come  when  these  distinctions 
nevertheless,  be  used  to  let  those  whose  will  be  effaced,  I  know  not ;  that  it  is  very 
lives  compel  them  to  accept  this  narrower  far  off  I  am  certain.  Whether,  if  it  bo 
course  still  feel  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  indeed  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  it 
that  “  manners  maketh  man.”  It  is  this  will  conduce  to  human  happiness,  I  very 
which  affords  the  strongest  argument  for  much  doubt.  But  if  it  is  to  be  the  goal 
having  these  schools  in  contact  with  our  of  modern  reforms  in  education,  let  us  at 
old  universities,  when  the  very  atmosphere  least  make  sure  that  we  all  understand 
breathes  a  certain  kind  of  refinement  not  what  it  means,  and  let  us  not  be  led  away 
easily  attainable  elsewhere.  But  whatever  by  shams  and  impostures  from  a  true  ap¬ 
is  done  in  that  way,  let  us  not  be  tempted  preciation  of  the  enormous  difficulties 
to  muddle  the  two  together,  and  spoil  which  remain  to  be  overcome. — Nine- 
botb,  for  the  sake  of  making  our  universi-  teenth  Century. 


“MANY  WATERS  CANNOT  QUENCH  LOVE." 

(Solomon's  Song,  viii.  7.) 

Could  I  only  be  certain  that  there  in  Heaven, 
When  before  the  Judge  we  stand  face  to  face. 
That  He  would  pardon  what  I  have  forgiven, 

And  set  you  there  in  the  highest  place  : 

The  place  that  surely  was  meant  for  you. 

Ere  ever  my  faith  in  all  good  you  slew. 
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Yet  after  all  it  may  well  be  a  fable 

(Since  you  could  deceive  me  can  any  truth  be  ?) ; 

But  if  there  be  God,  or  a  power  that  is  able 
To  cleanse  us  from  sin,  I  shall  turn  unto  thee  : 

Before  the  throne  I  shall  take  your  hand, 

Should  there  be  any  truth  in  that  Better  Land. 

“  Lord,”  1  shall  say,  ‘‘  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
Alone  Thou  art  Judge  ;  and  can  this  thing  be 

That  He  who  saith  to  us  ‘  till  seventy  times  seven. 

Should  prove  more  vengeful  than  dust  like  me  ? 

I  gave  him  faith,  and  that  faith  he  slew  ; 

1  gave  him  love,  and  that  love  it  is  true. 

“  He  is  standing  by  me  in  this  terrible  hour. 

And  the  Book  lies  open  for  all  to  see. 

If  Thou  art  Almighty,  if  Thou  hast  the  power. 

From  out  of  the  Book  let  his  sin  blotted  be  ; 

Bid  him  join  the  souls  that  are  clothed  in  white. 

Bid  him  pass  from  the  darkness  into  the  light. 

‘‘  By  the  might  of  that  love  which  must  last  forever. 

In  the  name  of  that  love  I  am  pleading  now. 

Lord  !  blot  out  his  sin  from  Thy  sight,  and  never 
Let  it  be  remembered  again  ;  Lord,  how 
Is  it  possible  Thou  shouldst  deny  this  grace. 

Sitting  enthroned  in  the  judgment  place  ?” 

And  yet,  after  all,  there  may  be  no  Heaven, 

How  can  I  believe,  since  your  truth  could  fail  ? 

But  always  remember  that  I  have  forgiven, 

To  kill  my  love  there  can  nought  avail. 

Could  we  but  go  back  to  the  days  ere  you 

Had  slain  my  faith  in  all  things  that  were  true. 

— Academy. 


ETHICS  AND  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE. 

BT  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 


In  his  deeply  interesting  Romanes  lec¬ 
ture,  Professor  Huxley  has  stated  the 
opinion  that  the  ethical  progress  of  society 
depends  upon  our  combating  the  *‘  cosmic 
process”  which  we  call  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Since,  as  he  adds,  we  inherit 
the  “  cosmic  nature”  which  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  millions  of  years  of  severe  train¬ 
ing,  it  follows  that  the  “  ethical  nature” 
may  count  upon  having  to  reckon  with  a 
tenacious  and  powerful  enemy  as  long  as 
the  w'orld  lasts.  This  is  not  a  cheerful 
prospect..  It  is,  as  he  admits,  an  audacious 
proposal  to  pit  the  microcosm  against 
the  macrocosm.  We  cannot  h*  Ip  fearing 
that  the  microcosm  may  get  the  worst  of 
it.  Professor  Huxley  has  not  fully  ex¬ 


panded  his  meaning,  and  says  much  to 
which  I  could  cordially  subscribe.  But  I 
think  that  the  facts  upon  which  he  relies 
admit  or  require  an  interpretation  which 
avoids  the  awkward  conclusion. 

Pain  and  suffering,  as  Professor  Huxley 
tells  us,  are  always  with  us,  and  even  in¬ 
crease  in  quantity  and  intensity  as  evolu¬ 
tion  advances.  The  fact  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  in  remote  ages  long  before  theories 
of  evolution  had  taken  their  modern  form. 
Pessimism,  from  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Hindoo  philosophers  to  the  time  of  their 
disciple,  Schopenhauer,  has  been  in  no 
want  of  evidence  to  support  its  melancholy 
conclusions.  It  would  be  idle  to  waste 
rhetoric  in  the  attempt  to  recapitulate  so 
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familiar  a  position.  Though  I  am  not  a  and  then  to  damn  him  for  sinning  ?  That 


pessimist,  I  cannot  doubt  that  there  is 
more  plausibility  in  the  doctrine  than  I 
could  wish.  Moreover,  it  may  be  granted 
that  any  attempt  to  explain  or  to  justify 
the  existence  of  evil  is  undeniably  futile. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  the  problem  cannot 
be  answered  as  that  it  cannot  even  be 
asked  in  any  intelligible  sense.  To  “  ex¬ 
plain”  a  fact  is  to  assign  its  causes — that 
is,  to  give  the  preceding  set  of  facts  out 
of  which  it  arose.  However  far  we  might 
go  backward,  we  should  get  no  nearer  to 
perceiving  any  reason  for  the  original  fact. 
If  we  explain  the  fall  of  man  by  Adam’s 
eating  the  apple  we  are  quite  unable  to  say 
why  the  apple  should  have  been  created. 
If  we  could  discover  a  general  theory  of 
pain,  showing,  say,  that  it  implied  certain 
physiological  conditions,  we  should  be  no 
nearer  to  knowing  why  those  physiologi¬ 
cal  conditions  should  have  been  what  they 
are.  The  existence  of  pain,  in  short,  is 
one  of  the  primary  data  of  our  problem, 
not  one  of  the  accidents  for  which  we  can 
hope  in  any  intelligible  sense  to  account. 
To  give  any  “  justification”  is  equally  im¬ 
possible.  The  book  of  Job  really  sug¬ 
gests  an  impossible,  one  may  almost  say  a 
meaningless,  problem.  We  can  give  an 
intelligible  meaning  to  a  demand  for  jus¬ 
tice  when  we  can  suppose  that  a  man  has 
certain  antecedent  rights  which  another 
man  may  respect  or  neglect.  But  this  has 
no  meaning  as  between  the  abstraction 
”  Nature”  and  the  concrete  facts  which 
are  themselves  nature.  It  is  unjust  to 
treat  equal  claims  differently.  But  it  is 
not  ”  unjust”  in  any  intelligible  sense  that 
one  being  should  be  a  monkey  and  an¬ 
other  a  man,  any  more  than  that  one  part 
of  me  should  be  a  hand  and  another  a 
head.  The  question  would  only  arise  if 
we  suppose  that  the  man  and  the  monkey 
had  existed  before  they  were  created,  and 
had  then  possessed  claims  to  equal  treat¬ 
ment.  The  most  logical  theologians  in¬ 
deed  admit  that  as  between  creature  and 
creator  there  can  be  properly  no  question 
of  justice.  The  pot  and  the  potter  cannot 
complain  of  each  other.  If  the  writer  of 
Job  had  been  able  to  show  that  the  virtu¬ 
ous  were  rewarded  and  the  vicious  pun¬ 
ished,  he  would  only  have  transferred  the 
problem  to  another  issue.  The  judge 
might  be  justified,  but  the  creator  would 
be  condemned.  IIow  can  it  be  just  to 
place  a  being  where  he  is  certain  to  sin 


is  the  problem  to  which  no  answer  can  be 
given  ;  and  which  already  implies  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  ideas.  We  apply  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  justice  in  a  sphere  where  it  is  not 
applicable,  and  naturally  fail  to  get  any 
intelligible  answer. 

The  question  therefore  really  resolves 
itself  into  a  different  one.  We  can  neither 
explain  nor  justify  the  existence  of  pain  ; 
but  of  course  we  can  ask  whether,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  pain  predominates  over 
pleasure,  and  we  can  ask  whether,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  ‘‘  cosmic  processes” 
tend  to  promote  or  discourage  virtuous 
conduct.  Does  the  theory  of  the  ‘‘  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence”  throw  any  new  light 
upon  the  general  problem  ?  1  am  quite 

unable  to  see,  for  my  own  part,  that  it 
really  makes  any  difference  :  evil  exists  ; 
and  the  question  whether  evil  predomi¬ 
nates  over  good  can  only,  I  should  say,  be 
decided  by  an  appeal  to  experience.  One 
source  of  evil  is  the  conflict  of  interests. 
Every  beast  preys  upon  others,  and  man, 
according  to  the  old  saying,  is  a  wolf  to 
man.  All  that  the  Darwinian  theory  can 
do  is  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  fact  in  certain  directions, 
but  it  neither  reveals  the  fact  nor  makes  it 
more  or  less  an  essential  part  of  the  proc¬ 
ess.  It  ”  explains”  certain  phenomena, 
in  the  sense  of  showing  their  connection 
with  previous  phenomena,  but  does  not 
show  why  the  phenomena  should  present 
themselves  at  all.  If  we  indulge  our 
minds  in  purely  fanciful  constructions,  we 
may  regard  the  actual  system  as  good  or 
bad,  just  as  we  choose  to  imagine  for  its 
alternative  a  better  or  a  worse  system.  If 
everybody  had  been  put  into  a  world 
where  there  was  no  pain,  or  where  each 
man  could  get  all  he  wanted  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  his  neighbors,  we  may  fancy 
that  things  would  have  been  pleasanter. 
If  the  struggle,  which  we  all  know  to  exist, 
had  no  effect  in  promoting  the  “  survival 
of  the  fittest,”  things — so  at  least  some  of 
us  may  think — would  have  been  worse. 
But  such  fancies  have  nothing  to  do  with 
scientific  inquiries.  We  have  to  take 
things  as  they  are  and  make  the  best  of 
them. 

The  common  feeling,  no  doubt,  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  incessant  struggle  between 
different  races  suggests  a  painful  view  of 
the  universe,  as  Hobbes’  natural  state  of 
war  suggested  painful  theories  as  to  human 
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nature.  War  is  evidently  immoral,  vre 
think  ;  and  a  doctrine  which  makes  the 
whole  process  of  evolution  a  process  of 
w'ar  must  be  radically  immoral  too. 
The  struggle,  it  is  said,  demands  “  ruth¬ 
less  self-assertion,”  and  the  hunting  down 
of  all  competitors  ;  and  such  phrases  cer¬ 
tainly  have  an  unpleasant  sound.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  the  use  of  the  epithets  im¬ 
plies  an  anthropomorphism  to  which  we 
have  no  right  so  long  as  wo  are  dealing 
with  tha.  inferior  species.  We  are  then  in 
a  region  to  which  moral  ideas  have  no  di¬ 
rect  application,  and  where  the  moral  sen¬ 
timents  exist  only  in  germ,  if  they  can 
properly  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  Is  it  fair 
to  call  a  wolf  ‘‘  ruthless”  because  it  eats  a 
sheep  and  fails  to  consider  the  transaction 
from  the  sheep’s  point  of  view  ?  We 
must  surely  admit  that  if  the  wolf  is  with- 
out  mercy  he  is  also  without  malice.  We 
call  an  animal  ferocious  because  a  man 
who  acted  in  the  same  way  would  be  fero¬ 
cious.  But  the  man  is  really  ferocious 
because  he  is  really  aware  of  the  pain 
which  he  inflicts.  The  wolf,  I  suppose, 
has  no  more  recognition  of  the  sheep’s 
feelings  than  a  man  has  of  feelings  in  the 
oyster  or  the  potato.  For  him,  they  are 
simply  non  existent ;  and  it  is  just  as  in¬ 
appropriate  to  think  of  the  wolf  as  cruel 
as  it  would  be  to  call  the  sheep  cruel  for 
eating  grass.  Are  w'C,  then,  to  say  that 
“  nature”  is  cruel  because  the  arrange¬ 
ment  increases  the  sum  of  general  suffer¬ 
ing  ?  That  is  a  problem  which  I  do  not 
feel  able  to  answer  ;  but  it  is  at  least  ob¬ 
vious  that  it  cannot  be  answered  off-hand 
in  the  affirmative.  To  the  individual 
sheep  it  matters  nothing  whether  he  is 
eaten  by  the  wolf  or  dies  of  disease  or 
starvation.  lie  has  to  die  anyway,  and 
the  particular  way  is  unimportant.  The 
wolf  is  simply  one  of  the  limiting  forces 
upon  sheep,  and,  if  he  were  removed, 
others  would  come  into  play.  The  ^heep, 
left  to  himself,  would  still  have  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  doctiine  of  Alalthus. 
If,  as  evolutionists  tell  us,  the  hostility  of 
the  wolf  tends  to  improve  the  breed  of 
sheep,  to  encourage  him  to  climb  better 
and  to  sharpen  his  wits,  the  sheep  may  be, 
on  the  whole,  the  better  for  the  wolf  :  in 
this  sense,  at  least,  thus  the  sheep  of  a 
wolfless  rbgion  might  lead  a  more  wretched 
existence,  and  be  less  capable  animals  and 
more  subject  to  disease  and  starvation  than 
the  sheep  in  a  wolf-haunted  region.  The 


wolf  may,  so  far,  be  a  blessing  in  dis¬ 
guise. 

This  suggests  another  obvious  remark. 
When  we  speak  of  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence,  the  popular  view  seems  to  construe 
this  into  the  theory  that  the  woild  is  a 
mere  cockpit,  in  which  one  race  carries  on 
an  internecine  struggle  with  the  other.  If 
the  wolves  are  turned  in  with  the  sheep, 
the  first  result  will  be  that  all  the  sheep 
will  become  mutton,  and  the  last  that 
there  will  be  one  big  wolf  with  all  the 
others  inside  him.  But  this  is  contrary 
to  the  essence  of  the  doctrine.  Every  race 
depends,  we  all  hold,  upon  its  environ¬ 
ment,  and  the  environment  includes  all  the 
other  races.  If  some,  therefore,  are  in 
conflict,  others  are  mutually  necessary. 
If  the  wolf  ate  all  the  sheep,  and  the  sheep 
ate  all  the  grass,  the  result  would  be  the 
extirpation  of  all  the  sheep  and  all  the 
wolves,  as  well  as  all  the  grass.  The 
struggle  necessarily  implies  reciprocal  de¬ 
pendence  in  a  countless  variety  of  ways. 
There  is  not  only  a  conflict,  but  a  system 
of  tacit  alliances.  One  species  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  existence  of  others,  though  the 
multiplication  of  some  implies  also  the 
dying  out  of  particular  rivals.  The  con¬ 
flict  implies  no  cruelty,  as  I  have  said, 
and  the  alliance  no  goodwill.  The  wolf 
neither  loves  the  sheep  (except  as  mutton) 
nor  hates  him  ;  but  he  depends  upon  him 
as  absolutely  as  if  he  were  aware  of  the 
fact.  The  sheep  is  one  of  the  wolf’s 
necessaries  of  life.  When  we  speak  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  wo  mean,  of  course, 
that  there  is  at  any  given  period  a  certain 
equilibrium  between  all  the  existing  spe¬ 
cies  ;  it  changes,  though  it  changes  so  slow¬ 
ly  that  the  process  is  imperceptible  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  realize  even  to  the  scientific  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  survival  of  any  species  involves 
the  disappearance  of  rivals  no  more  than 
the  preservation  of  allies.  The  struggle, 
therefore,  is  so  far  from  internecine  that  it 
necessarily  involves  co-operation.  It  can¬ 
not  even  be  said  that  it  necessarily  implies 
suffering.  People,  indeed,  speak  as  though 
the  extinction  of  a  race  involved  suffering  in 
the  same  way  as  the  slaughter  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  is  plain  that  this  is  not  a  neces¬ 
sary,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  the 
actual  result.  A  corporation  may  be  sup¬ 
pressed  without  injury  to  its  members. 
Every  individual  will  die  before  long, 
struggle  or  no  struggle  .If  the  rate  of 
reproduction  fails  to  keep  up  with  the  rate 
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of  extinction,  the  species  must  diminish. 
But  this  might  happen  without  any  in¬ 
crease  of  suffering.  If  the  boys  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  discovered  how  to  take  birds’  eggs, 
they  might  soon  extirpate  a  species  ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  birds  would  in¬ 
dividually  suffer.  Perhaps  they  would 
feel  themselves  relieved  from  a  disagree¬ 
able  responsibility.  The  process  by  which 
a  species  is  improved,  the  dying  out  of 
the  least  fit,  implies  no  more  suffering 
than  w'e  know  to  exist  independently  of 
any  doctrine  as  to  a  struggle.  When  we 
use  anthropomorphic  language,  we  may 
speak  of  “  self-assertion.”  But  “  self- 
assertion,”  minus  the  anthropomorphism, 
means  self-preservation  ;  and  that  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  way  of  describing  the  fact  that  an 
animal  or  plant  which  is  well  adapted  to 
its  conditions  of  life  is  more  likely  to  live 
than  an  animal  which  is  ill-adapted.  I 
have  some  difficulty  in  imagining  how  any 
other  arrang<  ment  can  even  be  supposed 
possible.  It  seems  to  be  almost  an  iden¬ 
tical  proposition  that  the  healthiest  and 
strongest  will  generally  live  longest  ;  and 
the  conception  of  a  ‘‘  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence”  only  enables  us  to  understand  how 
this  results  in  certain  progressive  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  species.  If  we  could  even 
for  a  moment  have  fancied  that  there  was 
no  pain  and  disease,  and  that  some  beings 
were  not  more  liable  than  others  to  those 
evils,  I  might  admit  that  the  new  doctrine 
has  made  the  world  darker.  As  it  is,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  leaves  the  data  just 
what  they  were  before,  and  only  shows  ns 
that  they  have  certain  previously  unsus¬ 
pected  bearings  upon  the  history  of  the 
world. 

One  other  point  must  be  mentioned. 
Not  only  are  species  interdepindent  as 
well  as  partly  in  competition,  but  there  is 
an  absolute  dependence  in  all  the  higher 
species  between  its  different  membeis 
which  may  be  said  to  imply  a  de  facto 
altruism,  as  the  dependence  upon  other 
species  implies  a  de  facto  co-operation. 
Every  animal,  to  say  nothing  else,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  dependent  for  a  considerable  part  of 
its  existence  upon  its  parents.  The  young 
bird  or  boast  could  not  grow  up  unless  its 
mother  took  care  of  it  for  a  certain  period. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  struggle  as  between 
mother  and  progeny,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  closest  possible  alliance.  Otherwise 
life  would  be  impossible.  The  young 
being  defenceless,  their  parents  could  ex¬ 


terminate  them  if  they  pleased,  and  by  so 
doing  would  exterminate  the  race.  This, 
of  course,  constantly  involves  a  mutual  sac¬ 
rifice  of  the  mother  to  her  young.  She  has 
to  go  through  a  whole  series  of  operations, 
which  strain  her  own  strength  and  endan¬ 
ger  her  own  existence,  but  which  are  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the 
race.  It  may  be  anthropomorphic  to  at¬ 
tribute  any  maternal  emotions  of  the 
human  kind  to  the  animal.  The  bird, 
perhaps,  sits  upon  her  eggs  because  they 
give  her  an  agreeable  sensation,  or,  if  you 
please,  from  a  blind  instinct  which  some¬ 
how  determines  her  to  the  practice.  She 
does  not  look  forward,  we  may  suppose, 
to  bringing  up  a  family,  or  speculate  upon 
the  delights  of  domestic  affection.  I  only 
say  that  as  a  fact  she  behaves  in  a  way 
which  is  at  once  injurious  to  her  own 
chances  of  survival  and  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  survival  of  the  species.  The 
abnormal  bird  who  deserts  her  nest  escapes 
many  dangeis  ;  but  if  all  birds  were  de¬ 
void  of  the  instinct,  the  birds  would  not 
survive  a  generation. 

Now,  I  ask,  what  is  the  difference  which 
takes  place  when  the  monkey  gradually 
loses  his  tail  and  sets  up  a  superior  brain  ? 
Is  it  properly  to  be  described  as  a  devel¬ 
opment  or  improvement  of  the  “  cosmic 
process,”  or  as  the  beginning  of  a  pro¬ 
longed  contest  against  it  I 

In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  man  becomes 
a  reasonable  being,  capable  of  foresight 
and  of  the  adoption  of  means  to  ends,  he 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  these  tacit  alli¬ 
ances.  He  believes  it  to  be  his  interest 
not  to  exterminate  everything,  but  to  ex¬ 
terminate  those  species  alone  whose  exist¬ 
ence  is  incompatible  with  his  own.  The 
wolf  eats  every  sheep  that  he  comes  across 
as  long  as  his  appetite  lasts.  If  there  aie 
too  many  wi  Ives,  the  process  is  checked 
by  the  starvation  of  the  supernuineraiy 
eaters.  Man  can  preserve  as  many  sheep 
as  he  wants,  and  may  also  proportion  the 
numbers  of  his  own  species  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  future  supply.  Many  of  the 
lower  species  thus  become  subordinate 
parts  of  the  social  organism — that  is  to  say, 
of  the  new  equilibrium  which  has  been 
established.  There  is  so  far  a  reciprocal 
advantage.  The  sheep  who  is  preserved 
with  a  view  to  mutton  gets  the  advantage, 
though  he  is  not  kept  with  a  view  to  his 
own  advantage.  Of  all  arguments  for 
vegetarianism,  none  is  so  weak  as  the 
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argument  from  humanity.  The  pig  has  a 
stronger  interest  than'  any  one  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  bacon.  If  all  the  world  were 
Jewish,  there  would  be  no  pigs  at  all. 
lie  has  to  pay  for  his  privileges  by  an 
early  death  ;  but  he  makes  a  good  bargain 
of  it.  lie  dies  young,  and,  though  we 
can  hardly  infer  the  “love  of  the  gods,” 
we  must  admit  that  he  gets  a  superior  race 
of  beings  to  attend  to  his  comforts,  moved 
by  the  strongest  possible  interest  in  his 
health  and  vigor,  and  induced  by  its  own 
needs,  perhaps,  to  make  him  a  little  too 
fat  for  comfort,  but  certainly  also  to  see 
that  he  has  a  good  sty,  and  plenty  to  eat 
every  day  of  his  life.  Other  races,  again, 
are  extirpated  as  “  ruthlessly”  as  in  the 
merely  instinctive  struggle  for  existence. 

get  rid  of  wolves  and  snakes  as  well 
as  we  can,  and  more  systematically  than 
can  be  done  by  their  animal  competitors. 
The  process  does  not  necessarily  involve 
cruelty,  and  certainly  does  not  involve  a 
diminution  of  the  total  of  happiness.  The 
struggle  for  existence  means  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  a  new  system  of  equilibrium,  in 
which  one  of  the  old  discords  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  survivors  live  in  greater 
harmony.  If  the  wolf  is  extirpated  as  an 
internecine  enemy,  it  is  that  there  may  be 
more  sheep  when  sheep  have  become  our 
allies  and  the  objects  of  our  eaithly  provi¬ 
dence.  The  result  may  be,  perhaps  I 
might  say  must  be,  a  state  in  which,  on 
the  whole,  there  is  a  greater  amount  of 
life  supported  on  the  planet  :  and  there¬ 
fore,  as  those  will  think  who  are  not  pes¬ 
simists,  a  decided  gain  on  the  balance. 
At  any  rate,  the  difference  so  far  is  that 
the  condition  which  was  in  all  cases  neces¬ 
sary,  is  now  consciously  recognized  as 
necessary  ;  and  that  we  deliberately  aim 
at  a  result  which  always  had  to  be  achieved 
on  penalty  of  destruction.  So  far,  again, 
as  morality  can  be  established  on  purely 
prudential  grounds,  the  same  holds  good 
of  relations  between  human  beings  them¬ 
selves.  Men  begin  to  perceive  that,  even 
from  a  purely  personal  point  of  view, 
peace  is  preferable  to  war.  If  war  is  un¬ 
happily  still  prevalent,  it  is  at  least  not 
war  in  which  every  clan  is  lighting  with 
its  neighbors,  and  where  conquest  means 
slavery  or  extirpation.  Millions  of  men 
are  at  peace  within  the  limits  of  a  modern 
State,  and  can  go  about  their  business 
without  cutting  each  other’s  throats. 
When  they  fight  with  other  nations  they 


do  not  enslave  nor  massacre  their  prison¬ 
ers.  Taking  the  purely  selfish  ground,  a 
Hobbes  can  prove  conclusively  that  every¬ 
body  has  benefited  by  the  social  compact 
which  substituted  peace  and  order  for  the 
original  state  of  war.  Is  this,  then,  a  re¬ 
versal  of  the  old  state  of  things — a  com¬ 
bating  of  a  “  cosmic  process”  ?  I  should 
rather  say  that  it  is  a  development  of  the 
tacit  alliances,  and  a  modification  so  far  of 
the  direct  or  internecine  conflict.  Both 
were  equally  implied  in  the  older  condi¬ 
tions,  and  both  still  exist.  Some  races 
form  alliances,  while  others  are  crowded 
out  of  existence.  Of  course,  I  cease  to 
do  some  things  which  I  should  have  done 
before.  I  don’t  attack  the  first  man  I 
meet  in  the  street  and  take  his  scalp. 
The  reason  is  that  I  don’t  expect  that  he 
will  take  mine  ;  for,  if  I  did,  I  fear  that 
even  as  a  civilized  being,  I  should  try  to 
anticipate  his  intentions.  This  merely 
means  that  we  have  both  come  to  see  that 
we  have  a  common  interest  in  keeping  the 
peace.  And  this,  again,  merely  means 
that  the  alliance  which  was  always  an  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  condition  of  the  survival 
of  the  species  has  now  been  extended 
through  a  wider  area.  The  species  could 
not  have  got  on  at  all  if  there  had  not 
been  so  much  alliance  as  is  necessary  for 
its  reproduction  and  for  the  preservation 
of  its  young  for  some  years  of  helpless¬ 
ness.  The  change  is  simply  that  the  small 
circle  which  included  only  the  primitive 
family  or  class  has  extended,  so  that  we 
can  meet  members  of  the  same  race  on 
terms  which  were  previously  confined  to 
the  minuter  group.  We  have  still  to  ex¬ 
terminate  and  still  to  preserve.  The  mode 
of  employing  our  energies  has  changed, 
but  not  the  essential  nature. 

Morality  proper,  however,  has  so  far 
not  emer:'ed.  It  begins  when  sympathy 
begins  ;  when  we  really  desire  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  others  ;  or,  as  Kant  says,  when 
we  treat  other  men  as  an  end  and  not  sim- 
ply  as  a  means.  Undoubtedly  this  in¬ 
volves  a  new  principle,  no  less  than  the 
essential  principle  of  all  true  morality. 
Still  I  have  to  ask  whether  it  implies  a 
combating  or  a  continuation  of  a  cosmic 
process.  Now,  as  I  have  observed,  even 
the  animal  mother  shows  what  I  have 
called  a"  rff  facto  altruism.  She  has  ^in¬ 
stincts  which,  though  dangerous  to  the  in¬ 
dividual,  are  essential  for  the  race.  The 
human  mother  sacrifices  herself  with  a 
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consciousness  of  the  results  to  herself,  and 
her  personal  fears  are  overcome  by  the 
strength  of  her  affections.  She  will  en¬ 
dure  a  painful  death  to  save  her  children 
from  suffering.  The  animal  sacrifices  her¬ 
self  but  without  consciousness  and  there¬ 
fore  without  moral  worth.  This  is  mere¬ 
ly  the  most  striking  exemplification  of  the 
general  process  of  the  development  of 
morality.  Conduct  is  first  regarded  pure¬ 
ly  with  a  view  to  the  effects  upon  the 
agent,  and  is  therefore  enforced  by  ex¬ 
trinsic  penalties,  by  consequences,  that  is, 
supposed  to  be  attached  to  it  by  the  will 
of  some  ruler,  natural  or  supernatural. 
The  instinct  which  comes  to  regard  such 
conduct  as  bad  in  itself,  which  implies 
dislike  of  giving  pain  to  others,  not  merely 
a  dislike  to  the  gallows,  grows  up  under 
such  protection,  and  in  the  really  moral¬ 
ized  being  acquires  a  strength  which  makes 
the  external  penalty  superfluous.  This, 
indubitably,  is  the  greatest  of  all  changes, 
the  critical  fact  which  decides  whether  we 
are  to  regard  conduct  simply  as  useful  or 
also  to  regard  it  as  moral  in  the  strictest 
sense.  But  I  should  still  call  it  a  devel¬ 
opment  and  not  a  reversal  of  the  previous 
process.  The  conduct  which  we  call  vir¬ 
tuous  is  the  same  conduct  externally  which 
w'e  before  regarded  as  useful.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  simple  fact  of  its  utility — 
that  is,  of  its  utility  to  others  and  to  the 
race  in  general — has  now  become  the  suffi¬ 
cient  motive  for  the  action  as  well  as  the 
implicit  cause  of  the  action.  In  the  ear¬ 
lier  stages,  when  no  true  sympathy  exist¬ 
ed,  men  and  animals  were  still  forced  to 
act  in  a  certain  way  because  it  was  benefi¬ 
cial  to  others.  They  now  act  in  that  way 
because  they  perceive  it  to  be  beneficial 
to  others.  The  whole  history  of  moral 
evolution  seems  to  imply  this.  We  may 
go  back  to  a  period  at  which  the  moral 
law  is  identified  with  the  general  customs 
of  the  race  ;  at  which  there  is  no  percep¬ 
tion  of  any  clear  distinction  between  that 
which  is  moral  and  that  which  is  simply 
customary  ;  between  that  which  is  imposed 
by  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  and  that  which 
is  dictated  by  general  moral  principles. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  motives  for 
obedience  partake  of  the  nature  of  “  blind 
instincts.  “  No  definite  reason  for  them 
is  present  to  the  mind  of  the  agent,  and 
it  does  not  occur  to  him  even  to  demand 
a  reason.  “  Our  father  did  so  and  we  do 
so”  is  the  sole  and  sufficient  explanation 


of  their  conduct.  Thus  instinct  again 
may  be  traced  back  by  evolutionists  to  the 
earliest  period  at  which  the  instincts  im¬ 
plied  in  the  relations  between  the  sexes, 
or  between  parents  and  offspring,  existed. 
They  were  the  germ  from  which  has 
sprung  all  morality  such  as  we  now  recog. 
nize. 

Morality,  then,  implies  the  development 
of  certain  instincts  which  are  essential  to 
the  race,  but  which  may  in  an  indefinite 
number  of  cases  be  injurious  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  particular  mother  is  killed 
because  she  obeys  her  natural  instincts  ; 
but  if  it  were  not  for  mothers  and  their 
instincts,  the  race  would  come  to  an  end. 
Professor  Huxley  speaks  of  the  “  fanatical 
individualism”  of  our  time  as  failing  to 
construct  morality  from  the  analogy  of  the 
cosmic  process.  An  individualism  which 
regards  the  cosmic  process  as  equivalent 
simply  to  an  internecine  struggle  of  each 
against  all  must  certainly  fail  to  construct 
a  satisfactory  morality,  and  I  will  add  that 
any  individualism  which  fails  to  recognize 
fully  the  social  factor,  which  regards  so¬ 
ciety  as  an  aggregate  instead  of  an  organ¬ 
ism,  will,  in  my  opinion,  find  itself  in 
difficulties.  But  I  also  submit  that  the 
development  of  the  instincts  which  direct¬ 
ly  correspond  to  the  needs  of  the  race,  is 
merely  another  case  in  which  we  aim  con¬ 
sciously  at  an  end  which  was  before  an 
unintentional  result  of  our  actions.  Every 
race,  above  the  lowest,  has  instincts  which 
are  only  intelligible  by  the  requirements 
of  the  race  ;  and  has  both  to  compete 
with  some  and  to  form  alliances  with 
others  of  its  fellow-occupants  of  the 
planet.  Both  in  the  unraoralized  condi¬ 
tion  and  in  that  in  which  morality  has  be¬ 
come  most  developed,  these  instincts  have 
the  common  characteristics  that  they  may 
be  regarded  as  conditions  of  the  power  of 
the  race  to  maintain  its  position  in  the 
world,  and  so,  speaking  roughly,  to  pre¬ 
serve  or  increase  its  own  vitality. 

I  will  not  pause  to  insist  upon  this  so 
far  as  regards  many  qualities  which  are 
certainly  moral,  though  they  may  be  said 
to  refer  primarily  to  the  individual.  That 
chastity  and  temperance,  truthfulness  and 
energy,  are,  on  the  whole,  advantages 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  race, 
does  not,  I  fancy,  require  elaborate  proof  ; 
nor  need  I  argue  at  length  that  the  races 
in  which  they  are  common  will  therefore 
have  inevitable  advantages  in  the  struggle 
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for  existence.  Of  all'quaHtiea  which  en¬ 
able  a  race  to  hold  its  own,  none  is  more 
important  than  the  power  of  organizing 
ecclesiastically,  politically,  and  socially, 
and  that  power  implies  the  prevalence  of 
justice  and  the  existence  of  mutual  confi¬ 
dence,  and  therefore  of  all  the  social  vir¬ 
tues.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  felt  in 
regard  to  those  purely  altruistic  impulses 
which,  at  first  glance  at  any  rate,  make  it 
apparently  our  duty  to  preserve  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  unfit  to  live.  Virtue, 
says  Professor  Huxley,  is  directed  “  not 
so  much  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest,”  as 
to  the  “  fitting  of  as  many  as  possible  to 
survive.”  I  do  not  dispute  the  statement, 

I  think  it  true  in  a  sense  ;  but  I  have  a 
difficulty  as  to  its  application. 

Morality,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  limited 
by  the  conditions  in  which  we  are  placed. 
What  is  impossible  is  not  a  duty.  One 
condition  plainly  is  that  the  planet  is  limit¬ 
ed.  There  is  only  room  for  a  certain 
number  of  living  beings.  It  is  one  conse¬ 
quence  that  we  do  in  fact  go  on  suppress¬ 
ing  the  unfit,  and  cannot  help  going  on 
suppressing  them.  Is  it  desirable  that  it 
should  be  otherwise  ?  Should  we  wish, 
for  example,  that  America  could  still  be  a 
hunting-ground  for  savages  ?  Is  it  better 
that  a  country  should  contain  a  million 
red  men  or  twenty  millions  of  civilized 
whites  ?  Undoubtedly  the  moralist  will 
say  with  truth  that  the  methods  of  extirpa¬ 
tion  adopted  by  Spaniards  and  English¬ 
men  were  detestable.  I  need  not  say  that 
I  agree  with  him  and  hope  that  such 
methods  may  be  abolished  wherever  any 
remnant  of  them  exists.  But  I  say  so  part¬ 
ly  just  because  I  believe  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  This  process  underlies  moral¬ 
ity,  and  operates  whether  we  are  moral  or 
not.  The  most  civilized  race — that  which 
has  the  greatest  knowledge,  skill,  power 
of  organization — will,  I  bold,  have  an 
inevitable  advantage  in  the  struggle,  even 
if  it  does  not  use  the  brutal  means  which 
are  superfluous  as  well  as  cruel.  All  the 
natives  who  lived  in  America  a  hundred 
years  ago  would  be  dead  now  in  any  case, 
even  if  they  had  invariably  been  treated 
with  the  greatest  humanity,  fairness,  and 
consideration.  Had  they  been  unable  to 
suit  themselves  to  new  conditions  of  life, 
they  would  have  suffered  a  euthanasia  in¬ 
stead  of  a  partial  extirpation  ;  and  had 
they  suited  themselves  they  would  either 
have  been  absorbed  or  become  a  useful 
New  Series. — Vot.  LVIII.,  No.  3. 


part  of  the  population.  To  abolish  the 
old  brutal  method  is  not  to  abolish  the 
struggle  lor  existence,  but  to  make  the  re¬ 
sult  depend  upon  a  higher  order  of  quali¬ 
ties  than  those  of  the  mere  piratical  viking. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  been  telling  us  in  his 
most  interesting  book  that  the  negro  may 
not  improbably  hold  his  own  in  Africa.  I 
cannot  say  I  regard  this  as  an  unmixed 
evil.  Why  should  there  not  be  parts  of 
the  world  in  which  races  of  infeiior  intel¬ 
ligence  or  energy  should  hold  their  own  ? 
I  am  not  so  anxious  to  see  the  whole  earth 
covered  by  an  indefinite  multiplication  of 
the  cockney  type.  But  I  only  quote  the 
suggestion  for  another  reason.  Till  recent 
yeais  the  struggle  for  existence  was  car¬ 
ried  on  as  between  Europeans  and  negroes 
by  simple  violence  and  brutality.  The 
slave-trade  and  its  consequences  have  con¬ 
demned  the  whole  continent  to  baibarism. 
That  undoubtedly  was  part  of  the  struggle 
for  existence.  But  if  Mr.  Pearson’s  guess 
should  be  verified,  the  results  have  been 
so  far  futile  as  well  as  disastrous.  The 
negro  has  been  degraded,  and  yet,  after 
all  our  brutality,  we  cannot  take  his  place. 
Therefore,  besides  the  enormous  evils  to 
slave-trading  countries  themselves,  the 
lowering  of  their  moral  tone,  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  piracy  for  legitimate  commerce, 
and  the  degradation  of  the  countries  which 
bought  the  slaves,  the  superior  race  has 
not  even  been  able  to  suppress  the  infe¬ 
rior.  But  the  abolition  of  this  monstrous 
evil  does  not  involve  the  abolition  but  the 
humanization  of  the  struggle.  The  white 
man,  however  merciful  he  becomes,  may 
gradually  extend  over  such  parts  of  the 
country  as  are  suitable  to  him,  and  the 
black  man  will  hold  the  rest,  and  acquire 
such  arts  and  civilization  as  he  is  capable 
of  appropriating.  The  absence  of  cruelty 
would  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  fittest 
race  would  extend  ;  but  it  may  ensure  that 
whatever  is  good  in  the  negro  may  have  a 
chance  of  development  in  his  own  sphere, 
and  that  success  in  the  struggle  will  be  de¬ 
cided  by  more  valuable  qualities. 

Without  venturing  further  into  a  rather 
speculative  region,  I  need  only  indicate 
the  bearing  of  such  considerations  upon 
problems  nearer  home.  It  is  often  com¬ 
plained  that  the  tendency  of  modern 
civilization  is  to  preserve  the  weakly,  and 
therefore  to  lower  the  vitality  of  the  race. 
This  seems  to  involve  inadmissible  assump¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  place,  the  process  by 
25 
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which  the  weaker  are  preserved,  consists 
in  suppressing  various  conditions  unfavor¬ 
able  to  human  life  in  general.  Sanitary 
legislation,  for  example,  aims  st  destroy¬ 
ing  the  causes  of  many  of  ^he  diseases 
from  which  our  forefathers  suffered.  If 
we  can  suppress  the  smali-pox,  we  of 
course  save  many  weakly  children,  who 
would  have  died  had  they  been  attacked. 
But  we  also  remove  one  of  the  causes 
which  weakened  the  constitutions  of  many 
of  the  survivors.  I  do  not  know  by  what 
right  we  can  say  that  such  legislation,  or 
again  the  legislation  which  prevents  the 
excessive  labor  of  children,  does  more 
harm  by  preserving  the  weak  than  it  does 
good  by  preventing  the  weakening  of  the 
strong.  But  one  thing  is  at  any  rate 
clear.  To  preserve  life,  is  to  increase  the 
population,  and  therefore  to  increase  the 
competition,  and,  in  other  words,  to  in¬ 
tensify  the  struggle  for  existence.  The 
process  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  If  we 
could  ensure  that  every  child  born  should 
grow  up  to  maturity,  the  result  would  be 
to  double  the  severity  of  the  competition 
for  support.  What  we  should  have  to 
show,  therefore,  in  order  to  justify  the  in¬ 
ference  of  a  deterioration  due  to  this 
process,  would  be,  not  that  it  simply  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  the  candidates  for 
living,  but  that  it  gave  to  feebler  candidates 
a  differential  advantage  ;  that  they  are 
now  more  fitted  than  they  were  before  for 
ousting  their  superior  neighbors  from  the 
chances  of  support.  But  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  supposing  such  a  consequence 
to  be  probable  or  even  possible.  The 
struggle  for  existence,  as  I  have  suggest¬ 
ed,  rests  upon  the  unalterable  facts,  that 
the  world  is  limited  and  population  elas¬ 
tic,  and  under  all  conceivable  circumstances 
we  shall  still  have  in  some  way  or  other  to 
proportion  our  numbers  to  our  supplies, 
and  under  all  circumstances  those  who  are 
fittest  by  reason  of  intellectual  or  moral  or 
physical  qualities  will  have  the  best  chance 
of  occupying  good  places,  and  leaving 
descendants  to  supply  the  next  generation. 
It  is  surely  not  less  true  that  in  the  civil¬ 
ized  as  much  as  in  the  most  barbarous 
race,  the  healthiest  are  the  most  likely  to 
live,  and  the  most  likely  to  be  ancestors. 
If  so,  the  struggle  will  still  be  carried  on 
upon  the  same  principles,  though  certain¬ 
ly  in  a  different  shape. 

It  is  true  that  this  suggests  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  of  the  time.  It  is 


suggested,  for  example,  that  in  some  re¬ 
spects  the  “  highest”  specimens  of  the 
race  are  not  the  healthiest  cr  the  fittest. 
Genius,  according  to  some  people,  is  a 
variety  of  disease,  and  intellectual  power 
is  won  by  a  diminution  of  reproductive 
power.  A  lower  race,  again,  if  we  meas¬ 
ure  “  high”  and  “  low”  by  intellectual 
capacity,  may  oust  a  higher  race,  because 
it  can  support  itself  more  cheaply,  or,  in 
other  words,  because  it  is  more  efficient 
for  industrial  purposes.  Without  presum¬ 
ing  to  pronounce  upon  such  questions,  I 
will  simply  ask  whether  this  docs  not  in¬ 
terpret  Professor  Huxley’s  remark  about 
that  “  cosmic  nature”  which,  he  says,  is 
still  so  strong,  and  which  is  likely  to  be 
strong  so  long  as  men  require  stomachs. 
The  fact  is  simply  that  we  have  not  to 
suppress  it,  but  to  adapt  it  to  new  circum¬ 
stances.  We  are  engaged  in  working  out 
a  gigantic  problem  :  VVhat  is  the  best,  in 
the  sense  of  the  most  efficient,  type  of 
human  being  ?  What  is  the  best  combi¬ 
nation  of  brains  and  stomach  ?  We  turn 
out  saints  who  are  “  too  good  to  live,” 
and  philosophers  who  have  run  too  rapidly 
to  biains.  They  do  not  answer  in  practice, 
because  they  are  instiuments  too  delicate 
for  the  rough  work  of  daily  life.  They 
may  give  a  foretaste  of  qualities  which 
will  be  some  day  possible  for  the  average 
man  ;  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
which,  though  now  exceptional,  may  be¬ 
come  commonplace.  But  the  best  stock 
for  the  race  are  those  in  whom  we  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  strike  out  the  happy 
combination  in  which  greater  intellectual 
power  is  gained  without  the  loss  of  physi¬ 
cal  vigor.  Such  men,  it  is  probable,  will 
not  deviate  so  widely  from  the  average 
type.  The  reconciliation  of  the  two  con¬ 
ditions  can  only  be  effected  by  a  very 
gradual  process  of  slowly  edging  onward 
in  the  right  direction.  -  Meanwhile  the 
theory  of  a  struggle  for  existence  justifies 
us,  instead  of  condemning  ns,  for  preserv¬ 
ing  the  delicate  child,  who  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  Newton  or  a  Keats,  because  he 
will  leave  to  us  the  advantage  of  his  dis¬ 
coveries  or  his  poems,  while  his  physical 
feebleness  assures  us  that  he  will  not  propa¬ 
gate  his  race. 

This  may  lead  to  a  final  question.  Does 
the  morality  of  a  race  strengthen  or  weaken 
it  ;  fit  it  to  hold  its  own  in  the  general 
equilibrium,  or  make  its  extirpation  by 
lower  races  more  probable  ?  I  do  not  sup- 
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pose  that  anybody  would  deny  what  I  have 
already  suggested  that  the  more  moral  the 
race,  the  more  harmonious  and  the  better 
org  .nized,  the  better  it  is  fitted  for  hold¬ 
ing  its  own.  But  if  this  be  admitted,  we 
must  also  admit  that  the  change  is  nut 
that  it  has  ceased  to  struggle,  but  that  it 
struggles  by  different  means.  It  holds 
its  own,  not  merely  by  brute  force,  but  by 
justice,  humanity,  and  intelligence,  while, 
it  may  be  added,  the  possession  of  such 
qualities  docs  not  weaken  the  brute  force, 
where  such  a  quality  is  still  required. 
The  most  civilized  races  are,  of  course, 
also  the  most  formidable  in  war.  But,  if 
we  take  the  opposite  alternative,  I  must 
ask  how  any  quality  which  really  weakens 
the  vitality  of  the  race  can  properly  be 
called  moral  ?  I  should  entirely  repudiate 
any  rule  of  conduct  which  could  be  shown 
to  have  such  a  tendency.  This,  indeed, 
indicates  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  chief 
ditficulty  with  most  people.  Charity,  you 
say,  is  a  virtue  ;  charity  increases  beg¬ 
gary,  and  so  far  tends  to  produce  a  feebler 
population  ;  therefore,  a  moral  quality 
clearly  tends  to  diminish  the  vigor  of  a 
nation.  The  answer  is,  of  course,  obvi¬ 
ous,  and  I  am  confident  that  Professor 
Huxley  woitld  so  far  agree  with  me.  It 
is  that  all  charily  which  fosters  a  degrad¬ 
ed  class  is  therefore  immoral.  The 
“fanatical  individualism”  of  to-day  has 
its  weaknesses  ;  but  in  this  matter  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  see  the  weakness  of  the  not 
less  fanatical  “  collectivism.” 

The  question,  in  fact,  how  far  any  of 
the  socialistic  or  religious  schemes  of  to¬ 
day  are  right  or  wrong,  depends  upon  our 
answer  to  the  question  how  far  they  tend 
to  produce  a  vigorous  or  an  enervated 
population.  If  I  am  asked  to  subscribe 
to  General  Booth’s  scheme,  I  inquire  first 
whether  the  scheme  is  likely  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  number  of  helpless  hang¬ 
ers-on  upon  the  efficient  part  of  society. 
Will  the  whole  nation  consist  in  larger 
proportions  of  active  and  responsible  work¬ 
ers,  or  of  people  who  are  simply  burdens 
upon  the  real  workers  ?  The  answer  de¬ 
cides  not  only  the  question  whether  it  is 
expedient,  but  also  the  question  whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong,  to  support  the  pro¬ 
posed  scheme.  Every  charitable  action  is 
so  far  a  good  action  that  it  implies  sympa¬ 
thy  for  suffering ;  but  if  it  implies  such 
want  of  prudence  that  it  increases  the  evil 
which  it  means  to  remedy,  it  becomes  for 


that  reason  a  bad  action.  To  develop 
sympathy  without  developing  foresight  is 
just  one  of  the  one-sided  developments 
which  fail  to  constitute  a  real  advance  in 
morality,  though  I  will  not  deny  that  it 
may  incidentally  lead  to  an  advance. 

I  hold,  then,  that  the  “  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence”  belongs  to  an  underlying  order  of 
facts  to  which  moral  epithets  cannot  be 
properly  applied.  It  denotes  a  condition 
of  which  the  moralist  has  to  take  account, 
and  to  which  morality  has  to  be  adapted, 
but  which,  just  because  it  is  a  “  cosmic 
process,”  cannot  be  altered,  however  much 
we  may  alter  the  conduct  which  it  dic¬ 
tates.  Under  all  conceivable  circum¬ 
stances,  the  race  has  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
environment,  and  that  necessarily  implies 
a  conflict  as  well  as  an  alliance.  The 
preservation  of  the  fittest,  which  is  surely 
a  good  thing,  is  merely  another  aspect  of 
the  dying  out  of  the  unfit,  which  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  bad  thing.  The  feast  which  Nature 
spreads  before  us,  according  to  Malthus’ 
metaphor,  is  only  sufficient  for  a  limited 
number  of  sruests,  and  the  one  question  is 
how  to  select  them.  The  use  of  morality 
IS  to  humanize  the  struggle  ;  to  minimize 
the  suffering  of  those  who  lose  the  game  ; 
and  to  offer  the  prizes  to  the  qualities 
which  arc  advantageous  to  all  rather  than 
to  those  which  serve  to  intensify  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  the  conflict.  This  implies  the 
growth  of  foresight,  which  is  an  extension 
of  the  earlier  instinct,  and  enables  men  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  future,  and  to 
learn  from  the  past,  as  well  as  to  act  upon 
the  Immediate  impulse  of  present  events. 
It  implies  still  more  the  development  of 
the  sympathy  which  makes  every  man  feel 
for  the  sufferings  of  all,  and  which,  as  so¬ 
cial  organization  becomes  closer,  and  the 
dependence  of  each  constituent  atom  upon 
the  whole  organization  is  more  vividly  real¬ 
ized,  extends  the  range  of  a  man’s  inter¬ 
ests  beyond  his  own  private  needs.  In 
that  sense,  again,  it  must  stimulate  “  col¬ 
lectivism”  at  the  expense  of  a  crude  indi¬ 
vidualism,  and  condemns  the  doctrine 
which,  as  Professor  Huxley  puts  it,  would 
forbid  us  to  restrain  the  member  of  a  com¬ 
munity  from  doing  his  best  to  destroy  it. 
If  it  be  right  to  restrain  such  conduct,  it 
is  right  to  carry  on  the  conflict  against  ail 
anti-social  agents  or  tendencies.  I  should 
certainly  hold  any  form  of  collectivism  to 
be  immoral  which  denied  the  essential 
doctrine  of  the  abused  individualist,  the 
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necessity,  that  is,  for  individual  responsi¬ 
bility.  VVe  have  surely  to  suppress  the 
murderer  as  our  ancestors  suppressed  the 
wolf.  We  have  to  suppress  both  the  ex¬ 
ternal  enemies,  the  noxious  animals  whose 
existence  is  incompatible  with  our  own, 
and  the  internal  enemies  which  are  inju¬ 
rious  elements  in  the  society  itself.  That 
is,  we  have  to  work  for  the  same  end  of 
eliminating  the  least  ht.  Our  methods 
are  changed  ;  we  desire  to  suppress  pov¬ 
erty,  not  to  extirpate  the  poor  man.  VVe 
give  inferior  races  a  cbance  of  taking 
whatever  place  they  are  fit  for,  and  try  to 
supplant  them  with  the  least  possible 
severity  if  they  are  unfit  for  any  place. 
But  the  suppression  of  poverty  supposes 
not  the  confiscation  of  wealth,  which 
would  hardly  suppress  poverty  in  the  long 
run,  nor  even  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  living  which  would  make  it  easier  for 
the  idle  and  the  good-for-nothing  to  sur¬ 
vive.  The  progress  of  civilization  de¬ 
pends,  I  should  say,  on  the  extension  of  the 
sense  of  duty  which  each  man  owes  to  so¬ 
ciety  at  large.  That  involves  a  constitution 
of  society  which,  although  we  abandon  the 
old  methods  of  hanging,  and  flogging,  and 
shooting  down — methods  which  corrupted 
the  infiicters  of  punishment  by  diminish- 
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ing  their  own  sense  of  responsibility — may 
give  an  advantage  to  the  prudent-  and  in¬ 
dustrious  and  make  it  more  probable  that 
they  will  be  the  ancestors  of  the  next  gen¬ 
eration.  A  system  which  should  equalize 
the  advantages  of  the  energetic  and  the 
helpless  would  begin  by  demoralizing,  and 
would  very  soon  lead  to  an  unprecedented 
intensification  of  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence.  The  probable  result  of  a  ruthless 
socialism  would  be  the  adoption  of  very 
severe  means  for  suppressing  those  who 
did  not  contribute  their  share  of  work. 
But  in  any  case,  as  it  seems,  we  never  get 
away  or  break  away  from  the  inevitable 
fact.  If  individual  ends  could  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  if  every  man  worked  for  the  good 
of  society  as  energetically  as  for  his  own, 
we  should  still  feel  the  absolute  necessity 
of  proportioning  the  whole  body  to  the 
whole  supplies  obtainable  from  the  planet, 
and  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  man¬ 
kind  relatively  to  the  rest  of  nature.  That 
day  is  probably  distant,  but  even  upon  that 
hypothesis  the  stiuggle  for  existence  would 
still  be  with  us,  and  there  would  be  the 
same  necessity  for  preserving  the  fittest 
and  suppressing,  as  gently  as  might  be, 
those  who  were  unfit. —  Contemporary  Me- 
view. 
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The  Portuguese  are  not  wholly  offen¬ 
sive.  In  politics,  or  when  they  hunger 
after  African  territory  we  fancy  needed 
for  our  own  people,  they  may  seem  so. 
When  a  rebuff  excites  them  against  the 
English,  Lisbon  may  not  be  pleasant  for 
Englishmen.  But  in  such  cases  would 
London  commend  itself  to  a  triumphant 
foreigner  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  found  a 
kind  of  gentle  unobtrusive  politeness  even 
among  those  Portuguese  who  knew  I  was 
English.  Occasionally,  on  being  taken 
for  an  American,  I  did  not  correct  the 
mistake,  for  having  no  quarrel  with 
Americans  they  sometimes  confided  to 
me  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts  against 
the  English.  I  stayed  in  Lisbon  at  the 
Hotel  Universal  in  the  Kua  Nova  da  Al- 
meda,  a  purely  Portuguese  house  where 
only  stray  Englishmen  came.  At  the  table 
d'hote  I  one  night  had  a  conversation  with 
a  mild  mannered  Portuguese  which  showed 
the  curious  ignorance  and  almost  childish 


vanity  of  the  race.  I  asked  him  in 
French  if  he  spoke  English.  Doing  so 
badly  we  mingled  the  two  languages  and 
at  last  talked  vivaciously,  lie  was  an 
ardent  politician,  and  hated  the  English 
virulently,  telling  me  so  with  curious  cir¬ 
cumlocutions.  He  was  of  opinion,  he 
said,  that  though  the  English  were  unfor¬ 
tunately  powerful  on  the  sea,  on  land  his 
nation  was  a  match  for  us.  As  for  the 
English  in  Africa,  he  declared  the  Portu¬ 
guese  able  to  sweep  them  into  the  sea. 
But  though  he  hated  the  English,  his  ad¬ 
miration  for  Queen  Victoria  was  as  un¬ 
bounded  as  our  own  earth-hunger.  She 
was,  he  told  me,  entirely  on  the  side  of 
the  Portuguese  in  the  sad  troubles  which 
English  politicians  were  then  causing.  He 
detailed,  as  particularly  as  if  he  had  been 
present,  a  strange  scene  reported  to  have 
taken  place  between  Several,  their  ambas¬ 
sador,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  in  which  dis¬ 
cussion  grew  heated.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
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would  part  in  anger.  At  last  Several 
arose  and  exclaimed  with  much  dignity  : 
“  You  must  now  excuse  me,  my  Lord 
Salisbury,  I  have  to  dine  with  the  Queen 
to-night.”  My  Lord  Salisbury  started, 
looked  incredulous,  and  said  coldly, 
“  You  are  playing  with  me.  This  cannot 
be.”  ‘‘  Indeed,”  said  the  ambassador, 
producing  a  telegram  from  Windsor,  ”  it 
is  as  I  say.”  And  then  Salisbury  turned 
pale,  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  gasped  for 
breath.  “  And  after  that,”  said  my  in¬ 
formant,  ‘‘things  went  well.’’  Several 
people  at  the  table  listened  to  this  story 
and  seemed  to  believe  it.  With  much 
difficulty  I  preserved  a  grave  countenance, 
and  congratulated  him  on  the  possession 
of  an  ambassador  who  was  more  than  a 
match  for  our  Foreign  Minister.  Before 
the  end  of  dinner  he  informed  me  that  the 
English  were  as  a  general  rule  savages, 
while  the  Portuguese  were  civilized.  Hav¬ 
ing  lived  in  London  he  knew  this  to  be 
so.  Finding  that  he  knew  the  East  End 
of  our  gigantic  city,  I  found  it  difficult  to 
contradict  him. 

Certainly  Lisbon,  as  far  as  visible  pov¬ 
erty  is  concerned,  is  far  better  than  Lon¬ 
don.  I  saw  few  very  miserable  people  ; 
beggars  were  not  at  all  numerous  ;  in  a 
week  I  was  only  asked  twice  for  alms. 
One  constantly  hears  that  Lisbon  is  dirty, 
and  as  full  of  foul  odors  as  Coleridge’s 
Cologne.  I  did  not  find  it  so,  and  the 
bright  sunshine  and  the  fine  color  of  the 
houses  might  well  compensate  for  some 
drawbacks.  The  houses  of  this  regular 
town  are  white,  and  pale  yellow,  and  fine 
worn-out  pink,  with  narrow  green  painted 
verandas  which  soon  lose  crudeness  in 
the  intense  light.  The  windows  of  the 
larger  blocks  are  numerous  and  set  in 
long  regular  lines  ;  the  streets  if  narrow 
ran  into  open  squares  blazing  with  white 
unsoiled  monuments.  All  day  long  the 
ways  are  full  of  people  who  are  fairly  but 
unostentatiously  polite.  They  do  not  state 
one  out  of  countenance  however  one  may 
be  dressed.  In  Antwerp  a  man  who  ob¬ 
jects  to  being  wondered  at  may  not  wear 
a  light  suit.  Lisbon  is  more  cosmopoli¬ 
tan.  But  the  beauty  of  the  town  of  Lis¬ 
bon  is  not  added  to  by  the  beauty  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  women  are  curiously 
the  reverse  of  lovely.  Only  occasionally 
I  saw  a  face  which  was  attractive  by  the 
odd  conjuncture.of  an  olive  skin  and  light 
gray  eyes.  They  do  not  wear  mantillas. 


The  lower  classes  use  a  shawl.  Those 
who  are  of  the  bourgeois  class  or  above  it 
differ  little  from  Londoners.  The  work¬ 
ing  or  loafing  men,  for  they  laugh  and 
loaf,  and  work  and  chaff  and  chatter  at 
every  corner,  are  more  distinct  in  costume, 
wearing  the  flat  felt  sombrero  with  turned- 
up  edges  that  one  knows  from  pictures, 
while  the  long  coat  which  has  displaced 
the  cloak  still  retains  a  smack  of  it  in  the 
way  they  disregard  the  sleeves  and  hang 
it  from  their  shoulders.  These  men  are 
decidedly  not  so  ugly  as  the  women,  and 
vary  wonderfully  in  size,  color,  and  com¬ 
plexion,  though  a  big  Portuguese  is  a 
rarity.  The  strong  point  in  both  sexes  is 
their  natural  gift  for  wearing  color,  for 
choosing  and  blending  or  matching  tints. 

These  Portuguese  men  and  women 
work  hard  when  they  do  not  loaf  and 
chatter.  The  porters,  who  stand  in  knots 
with  cords  upon  their  shoulders,  bear  huge 
loads  ;  a  characteristic  of  the  place  is  this 
load-bearing  and  the  size  of  the  burdens. 
Women  carry  mighty  parcels  upon  their 
heads  ;  men  great  baskets.  Fish  is  car¬ 
ried  in  spreading  fiat  baskets  by  girls. 
They  look  afar  off  like  gigantic  hats  :  fur¬ 
ther  still,  like  quaint  odd  toadstools  in 
motion.  All  household  furniture  remov¬ 
ing  among  the  poor  is  done  by  hand. 
Two  or  four  men  load  up  a  kind  of  flat 
handbarrow  without  wheels  till  it  is  pyram¬ 
idal  and  colossal  with  piled  gear.  Then 
passing  poles  through  the  loop  of  ropes, 
with  a  slow  effort  they  raise  it  up  and  ad¬ 
vance  at  a  funereal  and  solemn  pace.  The 
slowness  with  which  they  move  is  pathetic. 
It  is  suggestive  of  a  dead  burden  or  of 
some  street  accident.  But  of  these  latter 
there  must  be  very  few  ;  there  is  not 
much  vehicular  traffic  in  Lisbon.  It  is 
comparatively  rare  to  see  anything  like 
cruelty  to  horses.  The  mules  which  draw 
the  primitive  ramshackle  tiams  have  the 
worst  time  of  it,  and  are  obliged  to  pull 
their  load  every  now  and  again  off  one 
line  on  to  another,  being  urged  thereto 
with  some  brutality.  But  these  trams  do 
not  run  up  the  very  hilly  parts  of  the  city  ; 
the  main  lines  run  along  the  Tagus  east 
and  west  of  the  great  Square  of  the  Black 
Horse.  And  by  the  river  the  city  is  flat. 

Only  a  little  way  up,  in  mv  street  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  rapidly  becomes  hilly.  On  en¬ 
tering  the  hotel,  to  my  surprise  I  went 
downstairs  to  my  bedroom.  On  looking 
out  of  the  window  a  street  was  even  then 
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sixty  feet  below  me.  The  floor  underneath 
me  did  not  make  part  of  the  hotel,  but 
was  a  portion  of  a  great  building  occupied 
by  the  poorer  people  and  let  out  in  flats. 
During  the  day,  as  I  sat  by  the  window 
working,  the  noise  was  not  intolerable,  but 
at  night  w'hen  the  Lisbonensians  took  to 
amusing  themselves  they  roused  me  from 
a  well-earned  sleep.  They  shouted  and 
sang  and  made  mingled  and  indistinguish¬ 
able  uproars  which  rose  wildly  through  the 
narrow  deep  space  and  burst  into  my  open 
window.  After  long  endurance  I  rose 
and  shut  it,  preferring  heat  to  insomnia. 
But  in  the  day,  after  that  discord,  I  al¬ 
ways  had  the  harmonious  compensations 
of  true  color.  Even  when  the  sun  shone 
brilliantly  I  could  not  distinguish  the  gray 
blue,  of  the  deep  shadows,  so  much  blue 
was  in  the  painted  or  distempered  outer 
wails.  It  was  in  Lisbon  that  I  first  began 
to  discern  the  mental  effect  of  color,  and 
to  see  that  it  comes  truly  and  of  necessity 
from  a  people’s  temperament.  Can  a  busy 
race  be  true  colorists  ? 

In  some  parts  of  the  town,  the  eastern 
quarters — one  cannot  help  noticing  the 
still  remaining  influence  of  the  Moors. 
There  are  even  some  true  relics ;  but 
certainly  the  influence  survives  in  flat¬ 
sided  houses  with  small  windows  and 
Moorish  ornament  high  up  just  under  the 
edge  of  the  flat  roof.  One  day  being 
tired  of  the  more  noisy  western  town,  I 
went  east  and  climbed  up  and  up  and 
turned  round  by  a  barrack,  where  some 
soldiers  eyed  me  as  a  possible  Englishman, 
being  alternately  in  deep  shadow  and 
burning  sunlight.  I  hoped  to  see  the 
Tagus  at  last,  for  here  the  houses  are  not 
so  lofty,  and  presently,  being  on  very  high 
ground,  I  caught  a  view  of  it  darkly  dotted 
with  steamers  over  some  flat  roofs.  Tow¬ 
ard  the  sea  it  narrows,  but  above  Lisbon 
it  widens  out  like  a  lake.  On  the  far  side' 
was  a  white  town,  beyond  that  again  hills 
blue  with  lucid  atmosphere.  At  my  feet 
(I  leaned  against  a  low  wall)  was  a  ter¬ 
raced  garden  with  a  big  vine  spread  on  a 
trellis,  making — or  promising  to  make  in 
the  later  spring — a  long  shady  arbor,  for 
as  yet  the  leaves  wer-e  scanty  and  freshly 
green.  Every  house  was  faint  blue,  or 
varied  pink,  or  worn-out,  washed-out,  sun- 
dried  green.  All  the  tones  were  beauti¬ 
ful  and  modest,  fitting  the  sun  yet  not 
competing  with  it.  In  London  the  color 
wt,uld  break  the  level  of  dull  tints  and 
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angrily  protest,  growing  scarlet  and  vivid 
and  wrathful.  And  just  as  I  looked  away 
from  the  river  and  the  vine-clad  terrace 
there  was  a  scurrying  rush  of  little  school¬ 
boys  from  a  steep  side  street.  They  ran 
down  the  slope,  and  passed  me,  going 
quickly  like  black  blots  on  the  road,  yet 
their  laughter  was  sunlight  on  the  ripple 
of  waters.  The  I’oituguese  are  always 
children  and  are  not  sombre.  Only  in 
their  graveyards  stand  solemn  cypresses 
which  rise  darkly  on  the  hillside  where 
they  bury  their  dead  ;  but  in  life  they 
laugh  and  are  merry  even  after  they  have 
children  of  their  own. 

Though  little  apt  to  do  what  is  supposed 
to  be  a  traveller’s  duty  in  visiting  certain 
obvious  places  of  interest,  I  one  day  hunt¬ 
ed  for  the  English  cemetery  in  which 
Fielding  lies  buried,  and  found  it  at  last 
just  at  the  back  of  a  little  open  park  or 
garden  where  children  were  playing.  On 
going  in  I  found  myself  alone  save  for  a 
gardener  who  was  cutting  down  some  rank 
grass  with  a  scythe.  This  cemetery  is  the 
quietest  and  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw. 
One  might  imagine  the  dead  were  all 
friends.  They  are  at  any  rate  strangers 
in  a  far  land,  an  English  party  with  one 
great  man  among  them.  I  found  his  tomb 
easily,  for  it  is  made  of  massive  blocks  of 
stone.  Having  brought  from  home  his 
little  “  Voyage  to  Lisbon,”  written  just 
before  he  died,  I  took  it  out,  sat  down  on 
the  stone,  and  read  a  page  or  two.  lie 
says  farewell  at  the  very  end.  As  I  sat 
the  strange  and  melancholy  suggestion  of 
the  dead  man  speaking  out  of  that  great 
kind  heart  of  his,  now  dust,  the  strong 
contrast  between  the  brilliant  sunlight  and 
the  heavy  sombreness  of  the  cypresses  of 
death,  the  song  of  spring  tirds  and  the 
sound  of  children’s  voices,  were  strangely 
pathetic.  1  rose  up  and  paced  that  little 
deadman’s  ground  which  was  still  and 
quiet.  And  on  another  grave  I  read  but 
a  name,  the  name  of  some  woman, 
‘‘  Eleanor.”  After  life,  and  work,  and 
love,  this  is  the  end.  Yet  we  do  remem¬ 
ber  Fielding. 

On  the  following  day  I  went  to  Cintra 
out  of  sheer.ennMi,  for  my  inability  to  talk 
Portuguese  made  me  silent  and  solitary 
perforce.  And  at  Cintra  I  evaded  my  ob¬ 
vious  duty,  and  only  looked  at  the  lofty 
rock  on  which  the  Moorish  castle  stands. 
For  one  thing  the  hill  was  swathed  in 
mists,  it  rained  at  intervals,  a  kind  of  bit- 
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ter  tramontana  was  blowing.  And  after 
running  the  gauntlet  of  a  crowd  of  vocifer¬ 
ous  donkey-boys  I  was  anxious  to  get  cut 
of  the  town.  I  made  acquaintance  with 
a  friendly  Cintran  dog  and  went  for  a 
walk.  My  companion  did  not  object  to 
my  nationality  or  my  inability  to  express 
myself  in  fluent  Portuguese,  and  amused 
himself  by  tearing  the  leaves  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  gum-trees,  which  flourish  very  well 
in  Poitugal.  But  at  last,  in  cold  disgust 
at  the  uncharitable  puritanic  weather  which 
destroyed  all  beauty  in  the  landscape,  I 
returned  to  the  town.  Here  I  passed  the 
piison.  On  spying  me  the  prisoners 
crowded  to  the  barred  windows  ;  those 
on  the  lowei  floor  protruded  their  hands, 
those  on  the  upper  story  sent  down  a  bas¬ 
ket  by  a  long  stiing ;  I  emptied  my 
pockets  of  their  coppers.  It  seemed  not 
unlike  giving  nuts  to  our  human  cousins 
at  the  Zoo.  Surely  Darwin  is  the  prince 
of  pedigree-makers.  Before  him  the  dar¬ 
ing  of  the  bravest  herald  never  went  be¬ 
yond  Adam.  He  has  opened  great  possi¬ 
bilities  to  the  College  dealing  with  inherited 
dignity  of  ancient  fame. 

This  Cintra  is  a  town  on  a  hill  and  in  a 
hole,  a  kind  of  half-funnel  opening  on  a 
long  plain  which  is  dotted  by  small  vil¬ 
lages  and  farms.  If  the  donkey  boys  were 
extirpated  it  might  be  fine  on  a  fine  day. 

Returning  to  the  station,  I  ensconced 
myself  in  a  carriage  out  of  the  way  of  the 
cutting  wind,  and  talked  fluent  bad  French 
with  a  kindly  old  Portuguese  who  looked 
like  a  Quaker.  Two  others  came  in  and 
entered  into  a  lively  conversation  in  which 
Charing  Cross  and  London  Bridge  oc¬ 
curred  at  intervals.  It  took  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  to  do  the  fifteen  miles  between 
Cintra  and  Lisbon.  I  was  told  it  was 
considered  by  no  means  a  very  slow  train. 
Travelling  in  Portugal  may  do  something 
to  reconcile  one  to  the  trains  in  the  south¬ 
east  of  England. 

The  last  place  I  visited  in  Lisbon  was 
the  market.  Outside  the  glare  of  the  hot 
sun  was  nearly  blinding.  Just  in  that 
neighborhood  all  the  main  buildings  are 
purely  white,  even  the  shadows  make 
one’s  eyes  ache.  In  the  open  spaces  of 
the  squares  even  brilliantly  clad  women 
seemed  black  against  white.  Inside,  in  a 
half-shade  under  glass,  a  dense  crowd 
moved  and  chattered  and  stirred  to  and 
fro.  The  women  wore  all  the  colors  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  but  chiefly  orange. 


And  on  the  stone  floor  great  flat  baskets 
of  oranges,  each  with  a  leaf  of  green  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  shone  like  pure  gold.  Then 
there  were  red  apples,  and  red  handker¬ 
chiefs  twisted  over  dark  hair.  Milder 
looking  in  tint  was  the  pale  Japanese  apple 
with  an  artistic  refinement  of  paler  color. 
The  crowd,  the  good  humor,  the  noise, 
even  the  odor,  which  was  not  so  offensive 
as  in  our  English  Covent  Garden,  made  a 
striking  and  brilliant  impression.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  hotel,  I  was  met  by  a  scar¬ 
let  procession  of  priests  and  acolytes  who 
bore  the  Host.  The  passers-by  mostly 
bared  their  heads.  Perhaps  but  a  little 
while  ago  every  one  might  have  been 
worldly  wise  to  follow  their  example,  for 
the  Inquisition  lasted  till  1808  in  Spain. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I  went  on 
board  the  Dunottar  Castle,  and  in  the 
evening  sailed  for  Madeira. 

A  week’s  odd  moments  of  study  and 
enforced  intercourse  with  waiters  and  male 
chambermaids,  whose  French  was  even 
more  primitive  than  my  own,  had  taught 
me  a  little  Portuguese,  that  corrupt,  un¬ 
beautiful  bastard  Spanish,  and  I  found  it 
useful  even  on  board  the  steamer.  At 
any  rate  I  was  able  to  interpret  for  a 
Funchal  lawyer  who  sat  by  me  at  table, 
and  afterward  invited  me  to  see  him. 
This  smattering  of  Portuguese  I  found 
more  useful  still  at  Madeira,  or  at  Funchal 
— its  capital — for  I  stayed  in  native  hotels. 
It  is  the  only  possible  way  of  learning  any¬ 
thing  about  the  people  in  a  short  visit. 
Moreover,  the  English  hotels  are  full  of 
invalids.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  present 
prevalence  of  consumption  among  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Funchal.  It  is  a  good  enough 
proof  on  the  first  face  of  it  that  consump¬ 
tion  is  catching.  There  is  a  large  hospital 
here  for  Portuguese  patients,  though  the 
disease  was  unknown  before  the  English 
made  a  health  resort  of  it. 

Funchal  has  been  a  thousand  times  de¬ 
scribed,  and  is  well  worthy  of  it.  Lying 
as  it  does  in  a  long  curve  with  the  whole 
town  visible  from  the  sea,  as  the  houses 
grow  fewer  and  fewer  upon  the  slopes  of 
the  lofty  mountain  background,  it  is  curi¬ 
ously  theatrical  and  scenic  in  effect.  It  is 
artistically  arranged,  well-placed  ;  a  brill¬ 
iant  jewel  in  a  dark  green  setting,  and  the 
sea  is  amethyst  and  turquoise. 

I  stayed  in  a  hotel  whose  proprietor 
was  an  ardent  Republican.  One  evening 
he  mentioned  the  fact  in  broken  English, 
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and  I  told  him  that  in  theory  I  also  was  of 
that  creed.  He  grew  tremendously  excit¬ 
ed,  opened  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  shared  it 
with  me  and  two  Portuguese,  and  insisted 
on  singing  the  Marseillaise  until  a  crowd 
collected  in  front  of  the  house,  whose 
open  windows  looked  on  an  irregular 
square.  Then  he  and  his  friends  shouted 
“  Viva  a  partida  dos  Republicanos  !” 
The  charges  at  this  hotel  were  ridiculously 
small — only  three  and  fourpence  a  day  for 
board  and  lodging.  And  it  was  by  no 
means  bad  ;  at  any  rate  it  was  always 
pos«ible  to  get  fruit,  including  loquats, 
strawberries,  custard  apples,  bananas, 
oranges,  and  the  passion-flower  fruit, 
which  is  not  enticing  on  a  first  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  resembles  an  anaemic  pome¬ 
granate.  Eggs,  too,  were  twenty-eight 
for  tenpence  ;  fish  was  at  nominal  prices. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  do  in  Funchal 
save  eat  and  swim  or  ride.  The  climate 
is  enervating,  and  when  the  east  wind 
blows  from  the  African  coast  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  move  save  in  the  most  spiritless 
and  languid  way.  It  may  make  an  invalid 
comparatively  strong,  but  I  am  sure  it 
might  reduce  a  strong  man  to  a  state  of 
confirmed  laziness  little  removed  from 
actual- illness.  1  was  glad  one  day  to  get 
horses,  in  company  with  an  acquaintance, 
and  ride  over  the  mountains  to  Fayal,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island.  And  it  was 
curious  to  see  the  obstinate  incredulity  f  f 
the  natives  when  we  declared  we  meant 
going  there  and  back  in  one  day.  The 
double  journey  was  only  a  little  over 
twenty-six  miles,  yet  it  was  declaied  im¬ 
possible.  Our  landlord  drew  ghastly  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  state  we  should  be  in,  declar¬ 
ing  we  did  not  know  what  we  were  doing  ; 
he  called  in  his  wife,  who  lifted  up  her 
hands  against  our  rashness  and  crossed 
herself  piously  when  we  were  unmoved  ; 
he  summoned  the  owner  of  the  horses, 
who  said  the  thing  could  not  be  done. 
But  my  friend  was  not  to  be  persuaded, 
declaring  that  Englishmen  could  do  any¬ 
thing,  and  that  he  would  show  them.  He 
explained  that  we  were  both  very  much 
more  than  admirable  horsemen,  and  only 
minimized  his  own  feats  in  the  colonies 
by  kindly  exaggerating  mine  in  Ameiica, 
and  finally  it  was  settled  gravely  that  we 
were  to  be  at  liberty  to  kill  ourselves  and 
ruin  the  horses  for  a  lump  sum  of  two 
pounds  ten,  provided  we  found  food  and 
wiue  for  the  two  men  who  were  to  be  our 
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guides.  In  the  morning,  at  six  o’clock, 
we  set  out  in  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  Be¬ 
fore  we  had  gone  up  the  hill  a  thousand 
feet  we  were  wet  through,  but  a  thousand 
more  brought  us  into  bright  sunlight. 
Below  lay  Funchal,  underneath  a  white 
sheet  of  rain-cloud  ;  the  sea  beyond  it 
was  darkened  here  and  there  ;  it  was  at 
first  difficult  to  distinguish  the  outlying 
Deseita  Islands  from  sombre  fogbanks. 
But  as  we  still  went  up  and  up  the  day 
brightened  more  and  more,  and  when 
Funchal  was  behind  and  under  the  first 
hills  the  sea  began  to  glow  and  glitter. 
Here  and  there  it  shone  like  watered  silk. 
The  Desertas  showed  plainly  as  rocky 
masses  ;  a  distant  steamer  trailed  a  thin 
ribbon  of  smoke  above  the  water.  Close 
at  hand  a  few  sheep  and  goats  ran  from 
us  ;  now  and  again  a  horse  or  two  stared 
solemnly  at  us  ;  and  we  all  grew  cheerful 
and  laughed.  For  the  air  was  keen  and 
bracing  ;  we  were  on  the  plateau,  nearly 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  a 
climate  quite  other  than  that  which  choked 
the  distant  low-lying  town.  Then  we 
began  to  go  down. 

All  the  main  toads  of  the  Ilha  da  Ma¬ 
deira  are  paved  with  close-set  kidney  peb¬ 
bles,  to  save  them  from  being  washed  out 
and  destroyed  by  the  sudden  violent  semi- 
tropical  rains.  Even  on  this  mountain  it 
was  so,  and  our  horses,  with  their  rough¬ 
shod  feet,  rattled  down  the  pass  without 
faltering.  The  road  zigzagged  after  the 
manner  of  mountain  roads.  When  we 
reached  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine  it 
seemed  impossible  that  we  could  have  got 
there,  and  getting  out  seemt  d  equally  im¬ 
possible.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  were 
about  seventy  degrees.  Everywhere  was 
a  thick  growth  of  brush  and  trees.  At 
times  the  road  ran  almost  dangerously 
close  to  a  precipice.  But  at  last,  about 
eleven  o’clock,  we  began  to  get  out  of  the 
thick  entanglement  of  mountains,  and  in 
the  distance  could  see  the  ocean  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island.  “Fa}al  is 
there,”  said  our  guide,  pointing,  as  it 
seemed,  but  a  little  way  off.  Yet  it  took 
two  hours’  hard  riding  to  reach  it.  Our 
path  lay  at  first  along  the  back  of  a  great 
spur  of  the  main  mountain  ;  it  narrowed 
till  there  was  a  precipice  on  either  side — 
on  the  right  hand  some  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet,  on  the  left  more  than  a 
thousand.  I  had  not  looked  down  the  like 
since  I  crossed  the  Jackass  Mountain  on 
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the  Fraser  River  in  British  Columbia. 
Underneath  us  were  villagrs — scattered 
huts,  built  like  bee-hives.  The  piece  of 
level  ground  beneath  was  dotted  with 
them.  The  place  looked  like  some  gigan¬ 
tic  apiary.  The  dots  of  people  were  little 
larger  than  bees.  And  soon  we  came  to 
the  came  stack  like  houses  close  to  our 
path.  It  was  Sunday,  and  these  village 
folks  were  dressed  in  their  best  clothes. 
They  were  curiously  respectful,  for  were 
we  not  “  gente  de  giavate” — people  who 
wore  cravats — gentlemen,  in  a  word  ?  So 
they  rose  up  and  uncovered.  We  saluted 
them  in  passing.  It  was  a  primitive 
sight.  As  we  came  where  the  huts  were 
thicker,  small  crowds  came  to  see  us. 
Now  on  the  right  hand  we  saw  a  ridge 
with  pines  on  it,  suggesting,  from  the 
shape  of  the  hill,  a  bristly  boar’s  back  ; 
on  the  left  the  valley  widened  ;  in  front 
loomed  up  a  gigantic  mass  of  rock,  “  The 
Eagle’s  Cl  ff,”  in  shape  like  Gibraltar. 
It  was  1,900  feet  high,  and  even  yet  it 
was  far  below  us.  But  now  the  path 
pitched  suddenly  downward  ;  there  were 
no  paving-pebbles  here,  only  the  native 
hummocks  of  rock  and  the  harder  clay  not 
yet  washed  away.  The  road  was  like  a 
torrent  bed,  for  indeed  it  was  a  torrent 
when  it  rained  ;  but  still  our  horses  were 
absolute  iu  faith  and  stumbled  not.  And 
the  Eagle’s  Cliff  grew  bigger  and  bigger 
till  as  we  plunged  down  the  last  of  the 
spur  to  a  river  then  scanty  of  stream,  and 
we  were  on  the  flat  again  not  far  from  the 
sea.  But  to  reach  Fayal  it  was  necessary 
to  climb  again,  turning  to  the  left. 

Here  we  found  a  path  which,  with  all 
my  experience  of  Western  America  moun¬ 
tain  travel,  seemed  very  hard  to  beat  in 
point  of  rockiness  and  steepness.  We 
had  to  lead  our  horses  and  climb  most 
carefully.  But  when  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
had  been  done  in  this  way  it  was  possible 
to  mount  again,  and  we  were  close  to 
Fayal.  I  had  thought  all  the  time  that  it 
was  a  small  town,  but  it  appeared  to  be 
no  more  than  the  scattered  huts  we  had 
passed,  or  those  we  had  noted  from  the 
lofty  spur.  Our  object  was  a  certain 
house  belonging  to  a  Portuguese  land- 
owner  who  occupied  the  position  of  an 
English  squire  in  the  olden  days.  Both 
my  friend  and  I  had  met  him  several 
times  in  -Funchal,  and,  by  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter,  had  carried  on  a  conversation. 
But  my  Poituguese  was  dinner-table  talk 


of  the  purely  necessary  order,  and  my 
companion’s  was  more  exiguous  than  my 
own.  So  we  decided  to  camp  before 
reaching  his  house,  and  cat  our  lunch  un. 
disturbed  by  the  trouble  of  being  polite 
without  words.  We  told  our  guide  this, 
and  as  he  was  supposed  to  understand 
English  we  took  it  for  granted  that  he  did 
so  when  we  ordered  him  to  pick  some  spot 
to  camp  a  good  way  from  the  landowner’s 
house.  But  in  spite  of  our  laborious  ex¬ 
planations  he  took  us  on  to  the  very  es¬ 
tate,  and  plumped  us  down  not  fifty  yards 
from  the  house.  As  we  were  igtorant  of 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  housef  we  sent 
the  boy  there  for  hot  water  to  make 
coffee,  and  then  to  our  horror  we  saw  the 
very  man  whom  we  just  then  wanted  to 
avoid.  We  all  talked  together  and  ges¬ 
ticulated  violently.  I  tried  Fren|;h  vain¬ 
ly  ;  ray  little  Poituguese  grew  less  and 
less,  and  disappeared  from  my  tongue  ; 
and  then  in  despair  we  hailed  the  cause  of 
the  whole  misfortune,  and  commanded 
him  to  explain.  What  he  explained  I 
know  not,  but  finally  our  friend  seemed 
less  hurt  than  he  had  been,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  house  on  our  promising  to 
go  there  as  soon  as  our  lunch  was  finished. 

The  whole  feeling  of  this  scene — of  this 
incident,  of  the  place,  the  mountains,  the 
primitive  people — was  so  curious  that  it 
was  difficult  to  think  we  were  only  four 
days  from  England.  Though  the  people 
were  gentle  and  kind  and  polite,  they 
seemed  no  more  civilized,  from  our  point 
of  view,  than  many  Indians  I  have  seen. 
Indeed,  there  are  Indian  communities  in 
America  which  are  far  ahead  of  them  in 
culture.  I  seemed  once  more  in  a  wild 
country.  But  our  host  (for,  being  on  his 
ground,  we  were  his  guests)  was  most 
amiable  and  polite.  It  certainly  was 
rather  irksome  to  sit  solemnly  in  his  best 
room  and  stare  at  each  other  without  a 
word.  Below  the  open  window  stood  our 
guide,  so  when  it  became  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  make  our  friend  under¬ 
stand,  or  for  me  to  die  of  suppression  of 
urgent  speech,  I  called  to  JoSo  and  bade 
him  interpret.  Then  calm  ensued  again 
until  wine  was  brought.  Then  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  almost  the  only  nice-looking  Portu¬ 
guese  or  Madeirian  girl  I  ever  saw,  came 
in.  We  were  introduced,  and,  in  default 
of  the  correct  thing  in  her  native  lan¬ 
guage,  I  informed  her,  in  a  polite  Spanish 
phrase  I  happened  to  recollect,  that  I  was 
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at  her  feet.  Then,  as  I  knew  her  brother 
in  •Funchal,  I  called  for  the  interpreter 
and  told  her  so  as  an  interesting  piece 
of  information.  She  gave  me  a  rose,  and, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  she  taught 
me  the  correct  Portuguese  for  Eagle’s 
Cliff — “  Penha  d’aguila.”  We  were  quite 
friends. 

It  was  then  time  for  us  to  return  if  we 
meant  to  keep  to  our  word  and  do  the 
double  journey  in  one  day.  But  a  vocifer¬ 
ous  expostulation  came  from  our  host.  He 
talked  fast,  waved  his  hands,  shook  his 
head,  and  was  evidently  bent  on  keeping 
us  all  night.  We  again  called  in  the  in¬ 
terpreter,  explaining  that  our  reputation  as 
Englishmen,  as  horsemen,  as  men,  rested 
on  our  getting  back  to  Funchal  that  night, 
and,  seeing  the  point  as  a  man  of  honor, 
he  most  regretfully  gave  way,  and,  having 
his  own  horse  saddled,  accompanied  us 
some  miles  on  the  road.  We  rode  up  an¬ 
other  spur,  and  came  to  a  kind  of  wayside 
hut  where  three  or  four  paths  joined. 
Here  was  congregated  a  brightly  clad 
crowd  of  nearly  a  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children.  They  rose  and  saluted  us  ; 
we  turned  and  took  off  our  hats.  I  no¬ 
ticed  particularly  that  this  man  who  owned 
so  much  land  and  was  such  a  magnate 
there  did  the  same.  I  fancied  that  these 
people  had  gathered  there  as  much  to  see 
us  pass  as  for  Sunday  chatter.  For  Eng¬ 
lish  travellers  on  the  notth  side  of  the 
island  are  not  very  common,  and  I  dare 
say  we  were  something  in  the  nature  of 
an  event.  Turning  at  this  point  to  the 
left,  we  plunged  sharply  downward  toward 
a  bridge  over  a  torrent,  and  here  parted 


from  our  landowning  friend.  We  began 
to  climb  an  impossible-looking  hill,  which 
my  horse  stiongly  objected  to.  On  being 
urged  he  tried  to  back  off  the  road,  and  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  him  that 
he  could  not  kill  me  without  killing  him¬ 
self.  But  a  slower  pace  reconciled  him  to 
the  road,  and  as  I  was  in  no  gieat  hurry  I 
allowed  him  to  choose  his  own.  Ceilain- 
ly  the  animals  had  had  a  hkid  day  of  it 
even  so  far,  and  we  had  much  to  do  be¬ 
fore  night.  We  were  all  of  us  glad  to 
reach  the  Divide  and  stay  for  a  while  at 
the  Pouso,  or  Government  House,  which 
was  about  half-way.  One  gets  tolerable 
Madeira  there. 

It  was  eight  or  half-past  when  we  came 
down  into  Funchal  under  a  moon  which 
seemed  to  cast  as  strongly  marked  shad¬ 
ows  as  the  very  sun  itself.  The  rain  of 
the  morning  had  long  ago  passed  away, 
and  the  air  was  warm — indeed,  almost 
close — after  the  last  part  of  the  ride  on 
the  plateau,  which  began  at  night-time  to 
grow  dim  with  ragged  wreaths  of  mist. 
Our  horses  were  so  glad  to  accomplish  the 
journey  that  they  trotted  down  the  steep 
stony  streets,  which  rang  loudly  to  their 
iron  hoofs.  When  we  stopped  at  the 
stable  I  think  I  was  almost  as  glad  as 
they  ;  for,  after  all,  even  to  an  English¬ 
man  with  his  country’s  reputation  to  sup¬ 
port,  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  in  the  sad¬ 
dle  are  somewhat  tiring.  And  though  I 
was  much  pleased  to  have  seen  more  of 
the  Ilha  da  Madeira  than  most  visitors,  I 
remembered  that  I  had  not  been  on  horse¬ 
back  for  nearly  five  years. — Cornhill 
Magazine, 
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It  was  currently  predicted  in  China, 
after  the  events  of  1891,  that  there  would 
be  a  fresh  series  of  riots  during  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year.  The  anticipation  has,  fortu¬ 
nately,  not  been  realized  in  so  far  as  or¬ 
ganized  outbreak  was  concerned  ;  but 
missionaries  and  their  converts,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  been 
mobbed  and  maltreated,  in  isolated  cases, 
in  provinces  so  far  apart  as  Fohkien  and 
Honan,  Szechuen  and  Shense.  They  arc 
accused  of  having  caused  drought  in  one 


place  ;  the  design  of  founding  a  station  is 
rudely  opposed  in  another  ;  and  the  usual 
charges  of  mutilation  and  immorality  have 
been  current.  In  no  case  does  there  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  suspicion  of  the  political  agi¬ 
tators  who  were  accused  of  fomenting  the 
riots  in  the  Yang-tze  valley  ;  the  attacks 
seem  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  sheer 
dislike  and  superstition.  But  their  occur¬ 
rence  betrays  the  existence  of  a  perpetual 
danger,  and  it  may  be  woith  while  tiying 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  forces  at  woik 
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within  this  ever-active  volcano.  The  im¬ 
pression  that  the  charges  levelled  against 
missionaries  in  hostile  plaeards  and  pub¬ 
lications  are  the  prevalently  exciting  cause 
is,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  point  justifiable  ; 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  open  to  question 
whether  the  very  stress  laid  on  those  libels 
has  not  tended  to  mislead  by  creating  a 
belief  that,  if  the  Chinese  Government  de¬ 
nounced  them  with  sufficient  earnestness, 
the  enmity  and  the  misconception  might 
be  extinguished  together.  A  little  inves- 
tigation  of  Chinese  habits  of  thought  may 
enable  us  to  form  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  facts. 

It  is  necessary,  at  the  outset,  to  appre¬ 
ciate  three  Chinese  puns.  Among  the 
many  sectarian  differences  which  have  led 
Chinamen  to  imagine  that  foreigners  have 
so  many  different  religions,  those  regard¬ 
ing  the  proper  name  for  God  hold  promi¬ 
nent  rank.  English  Protestants  use  Shang 
Te,  while  Americans  have  coined  Chen 
Shen,  and  Romanists  have  invented  Tien 
Chu,  which  means  Heaven’s  Lord  ;  neither 
being  willing  to  admit  that  the  Chinese 
expression  Tien  (Heaven)  implies  a  per¬ 
sonal  God.  And  so,  the  Chinese  for  re¬ 
ligion  being  “  kiau,”  the  term  Tien  Chu 
Kiaii  has  come  to  express  Roman  Chris¬ 
tianity.  But  there  is,  unfortunately,  an¬ 
other  word  having  the  sound  of  chu  which 
means  “  pig,”  and  another  word  pro¬ 
nounced  kiau  which  means  “  squeak 
so  that  the  way  of  the  satirist  was  clear 
for  converting  “  Religion  of  the  Lord  of 
Heaven”  into  ‘‘  Squeak  of  the  Celestial 
Pig.”  A  common  term  for  foreigners, 
again,  is  Yang  Jen,  meaning  Sea-Men,  or 
men  from  the  sea  ;  but  there  is  another 
word  having  the  sound  yang  which  means 
”  goat.”  Caricatures  of  pigs  and  goats 
are  therefore  used  to  depict  missionaries 
and  their  converts,  while  a  means  of  vili¬ 
fying  Christianity  itself  by  depicting  it  as 
bog- worship  is  readily  suggested. — Carica¬ 
tures,  however,  only  excite  ridicule.  It 
requires  something  more  serious  to  inspire 
the  angry  terror  which  finds  expression  in 
riot  and  maltreatment ;  and  it  may  sur¬ 
prise  us  not  a  little  to  find  that  charges 
so  extravagant  that  they  might  well  seem, 
to  an  European,  the  sheer  outcome  of 
malignant  imagination  are  really  based  on 
common  superstitions,  distorted  and  mis¬ 
applied  to  tlie  strange  teachers  of  a  stran¬ 
ger  creed.  Thus,  a  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  human  flesh  for  medicinal  purposes  is 


still  prevalent  in  China,  and  lingers  even 
in  Japan,  where  a  man  who  killed  his  wife 
in  order  to  serve  up  her  liver  to  his  aged 
mother  was  sentenced,  quite  recently,  to 
nine  years’  hard  labor.  To  cut  out  and 
boil  down  a  piece  of  one’s  own  flesh  into 
medicine  for  a  sick  parent  is  an  act  of  the 
highest  filial  piety  ;  and  though  that  may 
be  dismissed  as  a  delusion  from  which 
only  the  actor  suffers,  it  is  otherwise  with 
materia  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
crime.  Dr.  MacGowan,  a  resident  in 
China  of  some  forty  years’  standing,  has 
lately  communicated  to  the  North  China 
Herald  a  paper  showing  that  thirty-seven 
portions  of  the  human  body  are  named  in 
the  best  work  on  Chinese  Materia  Medica 
as  valuable  contributions  to  the  pharmaco¬ 
poeia  1  The  gall  bladder  of  a  recently 
slain  man,  for  example,  mixed  with  other 
medicaments,  is  good  for  fever.  The 
flesh  of  a  prematurely  bom  child  possesses 
valuable  tonic  properties,  and  a  grandfa¬ 
ther  was  quite  recently  charged  with  pro¬ 
curing  this  revolting  medicine  for  his  son  ! 
There  was  very  nearly  being  a  riot,  last 
year,  at  Nanking  because  Missionaries  had 
given  a  youth  a  glass  eye  ;  the  inference  ob¬ 
viously  being  that  thev  had  deprived  him  of 
the  original  optic.  There  was  nearly  being 
another,  last  February,  because  some  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  been  looking  round  the  Mis¬ 
sion  premises  lost  a  child  :  it  was  only  the 
opportune  news  that  it  had  found  its  way 
home  which  quieted  the  crowd.  The 
eyes,  ears,  brain,  viscera,  etc.,  of  all  chil¬ 
dren  possess  valuable  medicinal  proper¬ 
ties  ;  and  though  the  crime  of  procuring 
them  is  punishable  by  the  severest  meth¬ 
ods  known  to  Chinese  law,  kidnappers  and 
eveli  midwives  are  said  to  find  gain  in 
supplying  bodies  for  the  unholy  purpose. 
A  case  is  reported  in  the  Peking  Gazette, 
of  Sept.,  1873,  where  one  of  two  kidnap¬ 
pers,  who  were  caught  red-handed,  con¬ 
fessed  to  the  pursuit.  A  certain  man  had 
provided  him  with  a  powder,  lotion, 
sickle,  and  bamboo  tube.  ”  Tiie  powder 
was  to  be  put  into  red  dates  and  given 
small  children  to  eat.  They  would  then 
fall  into  a  trance  and  follow  me.  I  was  to 
take  them  to  a  solitary  place,  scoop  out 
the  heart  and  eyes  by  means  of  these  im¬ 
plements  and  rub  them  with  the  lotion  to 
prevent  decay,”  etc.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  that  the  men  were  promptly 
executed,  and  that  such  crimes  are  exe¬ 
crated  by  high  and  low  though  morbid 
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and  superstitioiiR  invalids  may  be  found 
willing  to  profit  by  them  :  what  we  are 
concerned  with  at  the  moment  is  to  note 
their  admitted  existence.  Neither  is  kid¬ 
napping  confined  to  these  rare  and  hideous 
cases.  Children  are  stolen  for  sale  to 
theatrical  managers  and  to  brothels  ;  so 
that  we  are  here,  again,  in  presence  of  a 
familiar  crime.  It  was  a  belief  that  he 
had  kidnapped  a  child  which  caused  the 
attack  on  Pr.  Greig,  last  jear,  in  Man¬ 
churia  ;  and  the  suspicion  was  so  far  ex¬ 
cusable,  in  his  case,  that  the  child  was 
really  seen  following  his  cart,  and  had 
been  really  lost.  I  have  known  a  child 
stand  paralyzed  with  fear  when  I  tried  to 
make  friends  by  offering  it  a  small  coin  ; 
and  though  dread  of  the  “  foreign  devil” 
might  account  for  much,  terror  so  exces¬ 
sive  is  more  than  likely  to  have  been  ag¬ 
gravated  by  tales  of  kidnapping. 

We  may  be  better  able  to  comprehend, 
now,  the  origin  and  purport  of  the  hideous 
charges  of  mutilation  and  degraded  wor¬ 
ship  that  find  currency  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  literature  in  which  they  are 
promulgated  is  of  various  kinds  :  placards, 
lampoons,  and  less  ephemeral  publications. 
A  specimen  is  now  before  me,  which  has 
been  republished  with  explanatory  notes, 
under  missionary  auspices,  in  order  to 
show  how  these  superstitions  are  pointed 
and  fanned  into  fiame.  It  consists,  prac¬ 
tically,  of  thirty-two  cartoons,  each  with 
an  appropriate  legend.  The  first  seven 
vilify  Christianity  by  depicting  it  as  Hog- 
Worship  and  its  teachers  as  guilty  of  atro¬ 
cious  crimes,  while  others  are  intended  to 
suggest  the  fate  that  befits  members  of  an 
abominable  sect.  The  eucharist  is  evi¬ 
dently  founded  with  the  administration  of 
a  charm  which  converts  the  recipient  into 
an  abject  follower  of  the  priest,  just  as  a 
certain  pill  is  believed  to  subject  children 
to  the  influence  of  kidnappers.  Other 
cartoons  represent  foreigners  taking  out 
the  eyes  of  a  corpse,  the  insinuation  evi¬ 
dently  being  that  the  privacy  exacted  dur¬ 
ing  the  ceremony  of  extreme  unction 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  outrage  ; 
while  others  depict  hideous  mutilations, 
alleged  to  be  perpetrated  on  the  living — 
especially  women  and  children — for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  material  to  make  medi¬ 
cines,  to  mix  with  chemicals  for  photog¬ 
raphy,  or  to  employ  in  the  conversion  of 
lead  into  silver  !  The  worst  records  of 
clerical  immorality  in  the  Middle  Ages  are 


eclipsed  by  the  insinuations  of  others.  If 
it  were  not,  indeed,  for  such  precedents 
as  are  afforded  by  Roman  ecclesiastical 
history,  one  might  be  tempted  to  reject 
as  outrageous  the  supposition  that  such  in¬ 
sinuations  could  find  acceptance.* — Nor  is 
that  all.  Not  only  is  it  a  question  of  out¬ 
raging  morality  and  perpetrating  other 
hideous  crimes,  but  of  subverting  the  cult 
upon  which  the  national  polity  is  built  up. 
Buddhism  and  Taoism  holds  a  large  place 
in  the  national  life,  but  Ancestor  Worship 
is  the  supreme  observance  and  ultimate 
law  of  the  Chinese  social  organization. 
Hardly  has  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  been  more  keenly  disputed  among 
theologians  in  Europe,  than  the  exact  im¬ 
port  and  admissibility  of  Ancestor  Wor¬ 
ship  by  all  classes  of  missionaries  in  China. 
The  Churches  have  ended,  however,  by 
damning  it  ;  and  have  earned,  in  doing 
so,  the  contempt,  hatred,  and  undying  op¬ 
position  of  the  educated  classes.  When, 
therefore,  we  8<e  pictures  of  foreigners 
being  beaten  and  otherwise  maltreated, 
and  their  books  burned  while  Mandarins 
stand  by  holding  their  noses,  it  is  not  only 
because  they  are  held  guilty  of  these 
enormities,  but  because  “  they  do  not 
reverence  heaven,  earth,  prince  or  par¬ 
ents,”  and  because  their  books  stink  of  a 
corrupt  doctrine  which  inculcates  neglect 
of  the  Ancestral  temple.  Ancestral  wor¬ 
ship  expands  from  the  family  to  the  clan  ; 
and  expulsion  from  the  clan  and  from  the 
district  is  indicated  in  the  case  of  obstinate 
renegades.  A  series  of  pictures  follow,  in 
which  pigs  and  goats  are  being  fattened 
with  a  view  to  slaughter  at  a  bridal  festi¬ 
val  and  for  offerings  at  the  Ancestral 
shrine.  Hunan  is  the  centre  from  which 
most  of  this  literature  emanates  :  it  is  the 
home  of  Chou  Han,  to  whom  a  leading 
part  in  its  diffusion  has  been  ascribed  : 
Hunan  men,  accordingly,  take  a  leading 
part  in  these  proceedings,  and  Mandarins 
supposed  to  personify  Chou  Han  stand  by 
approving  the  deeds  of  violence  by  which 
foreigners  and  their  converts  are  pursued. 
In  one  picture  Hunan  braves,  under  the 
guise  of  tigers,  are  pouncing  on  pigs  and 
goats.  In  another,  pigs  (missionaries) 
trying  to  penetrate  a  farmstead  surrounded 
by  a  bamboo  grove  (representing  Hunan) 
are  being  chased  by  dogs  whom  the 


*  Vide  Lecky's  History  of  European  Morals. 
cap.  V.,  especially  pp.  443-4. 
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watchful  farmer  lets  loose.  In  another, 
foreigners  carrying  a  hog  to  the  temple  of 
Confucius  are  repulsed  from  the  portals 
with  a  scorn  which  implies  that  Confu- 
cianists  reject  the  religion  symbolized. 
Elsewhere,  the  God  of  Thunder  is  destroy¬ 
ing  those  who  deny  his  existence  ;  the 
Genius  of  Hunan  is  inspiring  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  pigs  and  goats  ;  a  Taoist  priest  ex¬ 
terminates  others  by  means  of  a  magic 
pencil,  from  which  he  scatters  vermilion 
drops  ;  the  military  power  of  China  rises 
under  the  guise  of  a  lion  and  slays  the 
principal  hog  while  the  others  scamper 
away.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  not  even  spiritualism  ;  and  we  are  in¬ 
vited,  finally,  to  assume  that  the  Ilunanese 
have  been  consulting  Spirits  as  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  fate  of  the  Chief  Teacher  and  his 
followers.  The  tortures  of  a  Chinese  hell 
are  a  pictorial  response  which  indicates  a 
remarkable  conformity  in  the  impression 
of  diverse  peoples  as  to  the  appropriate 
fate  of  all  who  have  the  audacity  to  think 
differently  from  themselves.  That  fate, 
however,  is  not  inevitable  ;  for  the  final 
cartoon  represents  pigs  and  goats  kneeling 
before  the  Chinese  unicorn — a  legendary 
beast  whose  appearance  is  supposed  to 
presage  good  government — the  idea  be¬ 
ing,  of  course,  a  general  restoration  of 
harmony  by  submission  to  the  imperial 
regime. 

It  is  not  long  in  the  life  of  a  nation 
since  the  vast  majority  of  English  men  and 
women  believed  that  people  could  be  done 
to  death  by  slicking  pins  in  a  wax  image, 
and  could  be  subjected  to  untold  misfor¬ 
tune  by  the  glance  of  an  evil  eye.  The 
popular  dislike  and  misconception  of  Ma- 
homedanism  was  then  also  at  its  height. 
If  the  Grand  Turk  had  chosen  that  mo¬ 
ment  to  flood  England  with  Mahomedan 
missionaries,  who  insisted  on  buying  land 
and  building  mosques  everywhere  the 
whim  seized  them,  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  the  then  current  belief  in  sorcery  and 
other  strange  crimes  might  have  been 
directed  against  the  intruder  who  was  bent 
on  overthrowing  the  national  creed.  Nor, 
if  emissaries  from  Ispahan  had  come  to 
complicate  the  problem,  is  it  likely  that 
our  ancestors  would  have  distinguished 
much  more  exactly  between  Shiahs  and 
Sunnis  than  the  Chinese  discriminate  at 
present  between  the  various  sects  which 
bewilder  them  by  rival  claims  to  superior 


merit.*  In  a  certain  sense,  no  doubt,  the 
Roman  missions  are  disliked  most,  because 
their  reclamations  under  the  French  treaty 
of  I860 — on  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  dilate  later  on — were  exceedingly  irri¬ 
tating  to  both  Mandarins  and  people. 
Roman  establishments  represent,  too,  in 
an  exaggerated  form,  certain  practices 
which  are  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  popular 
dislike.  Just,  for  instance,  as  serne  of 
the  calumnies  which  scandalized  even  the 
dissolute  Court  of  Imperial  Rome  are 
thought  to  have  been  fostered  by  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  surround  with  a  certain  obscurity 
the  more  mysterious  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  so  the  traditional  practice  of  veil¬ 
ing  ecclesiastical  premises  behind  high 
walls  may  be  responsible  for  a  share  of 
the  suspicion  prevalent  in  China,  where 
similar  (national)  institutions  are  cus¬ 
tomarily  open  to  the  passer-by.  f  Given 
the  existence  of  kidnapping  as  a  notorious 
crime,  and  a  belief  that  children’s  eyes 
and_  brains  are  good  for  medicine,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  suspicion  that  must 
be  excited  by  a  system  of  collecting  chil¬ 
dren  into  orphanages,  and  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  mortality  which  takes  place  among 
the  little  waifs.  That  children  had  been 
decoyed  in,  and  done  to  death  for  the 
sake  of  their  eyes,  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest  cries  raised  against  Mission  stations 
during  the  late  riots.  Given  a  belief  that 
kidnappers'  employ  medicated  food  to 
entrance  their  victims,  it  is  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  suspicion  of  the  eucharist  and  of  the 
attitude  of  implicit  subjection  which  the 
Churches  are  wont  to  expect  from  their 
disciples.  Interference  with  the  weather, 
again,  is  a  common  function  of  witch¬ 
craft  ;  and  if  we  remember  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  are  still  at  the  stage  of  credulity  from 
which  Europe  has  not  long  emerged,  we 
shall  be  less  surprised  to  hear  that  people 
maddened  by  prolonged  drought  and  the 
prospect  of  consequent  famine  should  have 
maltreated  missionaries  in  the  belief  that 
they  had  been  interfering  with  the  rain- 

*  Bitterly  satirical  as  it  is,  Voltaire’s  dia¬ 
logue  between  a  Jesuit,  a  Jansenist,  a  Quaker, 
an  Anglican,  a  Lutheran,  a  Puritan,  a  Mus¬ 
sulman,  and  a  Jew— which  the  Chinaman  ter¬ 
minates  by  ordering  them  all  to  be  locked  up 
in  a  lunatic  asylum,  in  separate  cells —scarce¬ 
ly  overstates  the  case  from  the  Chinese  point 
of  view. — Dialogues,  vol.  i.  ch.  xi. 

f  Vide  Memorial  by  Tseng  Kwo-fan,  then 
Viceroy  of  Chili,  China,  No.  1  of  1871. 
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fall.  It  is  only  last  year  that  we  heard  of 
a  monk  exorcising  a  boy  who  had  become 
possessed  of  a  devil,  in  Bavaria,  and  de¬ 
claring  that  the  devil  had  told  him  it  had 
been  enabled  to  take  possession  through 
the  maleficent  arts  of  a  certain  Protestant 
woman  ! 

Charges  of  immorality  are  favorite 
weapons  against  those  who  set  up  as  teach¬ 
ers  of  a  new  and  superior  creed.  The 
low  character  of  Buddhist  and  Taoist 
priests  and  the  evil  reputation  of  Buddhist 
nunneries  may  predispose  the  Chinese  to 
credulity  regarding  accusations  which  are 
probably  as  exaggerated  as  though  we  were 
to  judge  the  whole  clerical  caste  in  Eu¬ 
rope  from  the  backslidings  of  individual 
members.  But  neither  can  it  be  denied 
that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects, 
foreign  ecclesiastical  customs  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  misconception.  A  French  priest 
admitted  indeed,  even  before  the  Tientsin 
massacre,  that  the  Sisters  had  come  to 
China  fifty  years  too  soon.  The  Chinese 
are  not  alone  in  viewing  with  dislike  the 
system  of  Confession  and  the  relations  of 
intimacy  and  confidence  which  it  fre¬ 
quently  involves.  Ilyper-zealous  Man¬ 
darins  often  issue  proclamations  condemn¬ 
ing  the  promiscuous  assemblage  of  men 
and  women  at  Buddhist  temples  :  the  de¬ 
nunciations  fail  fiat,  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  greater  harm  ensues 
than  on  the  occasion  of  similar  gatherings 
in  England,  where  a  trace  of  the  same 
idea  may  be  found  in  the  occasional  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  sexes  in  church  ;  still,  they 
express  a  classical  prejudice  which  may 
perhaps  have  inspired  a  certain  obscene 
caricature  of  a  Christian  congregation. 
“  In  China,”  wrote  the  Tsung-li  Yamen 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  pointing 
out  various  causes  of  misunderstanding, 
“  a  good  reputation  and  modesty  are  most 
important  matters  :  men  and  women  are 
not  even  allowed  to  shake  hands,  still  less 
to  live  together.  ...  Yet  there  are 
some  places  where  men  and  women  are 
together  not  only  at  church  but  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  house.  The  public  .  .  . 
harbors  suspicions,  and  thinks  things  con¬ 
trary  to  propriety  take  place.”  *  For  the 
Chinese,  without  by  any  means  exacting  the 
Hindu  purdah  or  the  Egyptian  veil,  have 
decided  ideas  about  female  propriety  and 
reserve.  European  ladies  living  at  the 


Treaty  ports  dress  in  foreign  clothes,  and 
their  peculiarities  are  passed  over  as  bar¬ 
barian  eccentricity.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  female  missionaries  who  make 
their  way  into  the  interior  in  Chinese  cos¬ 
tume.  It  is  too  much  overlooked  that 
Chinese  dress  pre-supposes  Chinese  man¬ 
ners  ;  and  not  only  is  Chinese  etiquette 
an  elaborate  code  against  which  even  the 
most  experienced  are  liable  to  offend,  but 
solec'sms  that  might  be  laughed  at  in  the 
barbarian  au  naiurel  become  tenfold  more 
prominent  when  he  or  she  is  trying  to  pass 
as  a  Chinese.  Women  travelling  without 
escort,  unmarried  women  travelling  with 
male  escort,  women  living  alone  in  an  in¬ 
land  town  are  certain  to  be  misunderstood. 
Supporters  of  the  China  Inland  Mission 
point  out  certain  clauses  in  its  Regulations 
where  the  necessity  for  caution  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  enjoined,  and  “  engaged  people,” 
especially,  are  warned  to  be  guarded  in 
their  intercourse.  But  such  matters  are 
beyond  printed  rules.  It  is  patent,  at  any 
rate,  to  every  layman  in  China  that  they 
fail  in  this  case.  And  not  only  are  ex¬ 
perienced  missionaries  among  the  fore¬ 
most  to  protest  against  the  scandal  caused, 
but  the  leading  Etrglish  paper  in  Shanghai 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  express  a  wish  that 
Consuls  might  be  instrucUd  to  refuse  pass¬ 
ports  to  the  interior  to  unmarried  females 
in  Chinese  dress.  ‘‘  They  may,”  it  writes, 
‘‘  do  some  good  when  they  get  to  their 
posts,  but  that  good  is  outweighed  by  the 
scandal  which  they  cause  in  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  what  the  Chinese  call  good  man¬ 
ners.  They  are  perfectly  innocent  in  in¬ 
tention,  but  they  often  shock  foreign  no¬ 
tions  of  propriety  and  continuously  shock 
those  of  the  Chinese.”  The  matter  has 
indeed  been  emphasized,  by  one  of  II. M. 
Consuls  in  the  disturbed  districts,  as  a 
source  of  the  scandal  which  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  hostile  placards  ;  and  was  not¬ 
ed  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  a  Memoranditni  of 
Advice  which  he  addressed  not  long  ago, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  the  heads  of  the  principal 
Missionary  Societies. 

Very  many  good  people  will  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  appreciating  the  advice  to  refrain 
from  circulating  uncommented  transla¬ 
tions  of  certain  books  of  the  Bible,  which 
inspire  another  clause  in  this  Memoran¬ 
dum.  Yet  the  practice  has  been  deprecat¬ 
ed  by  the  most  enlightened  missionaries 
in  China.  It  was  debated  with  some  ani- 
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matlon  at  a  Conference  *  held  two  years 
ago  in  Shanghai,  and  was  condemned  by 
the  late  Dr.  Williamson  in  terms  that  can¬ 
not  be  better  rendered  than  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  his  speech  : — 

“  A  gentleman  rose  (at  a  meeting  of  the 
Scotch  Bible  Society,  which  Dr.  Williamson 
w'as  once  attending)  and  with  an  air  of  over¬ 
powering  solemnity,  said  ;  ‘  No  notes  or  com¬ 
ments  :  we  must  give  them  the  sincere  milk 
of  the  word.’  And  his  view  gained  the  day. 
Little  did  he  know  that  this  was  the  very  thing 
which  they  were  preventing  us  from  doing, 
by  compelling  us  to  give  them  mere  words 
and  phrases  devoid  of  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  original,  which  no  Chinese  words  could 
of  themselves  convey  without  explanation.’’ 

The  delegate  of  the  British  and  Foieign 
Bible  Society,  however,  upheld  f  the  old 
restricted  view  ;  and  another  member  of 
that  Society  urged  that  a  casual  China¬ 
man,  looking  at  a  casual  copy,  might 
carry  away  a  single  verse  that  might  work 
at  the  last  moment  to  his  salvation.  But 
to  men  who  know  the  Chinese  it  will  seem 
just  possible  for  him  to  light  on  one  which 
might  have  a  contrary  effect.  The  sacii- 
ficc  of  Jephthah’s  daughter,  for  instance, 
is  not  an  act  that  would  commend  itself  to 
the  Chinese  mind,  in  what  light  soever  it 
be  regarded  :  the  proceedings  of  Ruth  are 
at  least  open  to  misconception  ;  and, 
though  Samuel’s  treatment  of  Agag  may 
seem  less  than  savage  to  a  people  who  are 
traditionally  familiar  with  ling-che,\  it 
savors  too  mitch  of  the  spirit  in  which 
Ramescs  II.  killed  his  prisoners  before 
the  altar  of  Ra,  to  be  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  modern  Christianity. 
If  members  of  the  Bible  Societies  will  re¬ 
flect  what  they  would  have  thought  if  the 
Archbishop  of  Breslau  had  hewed  Napo¬ 
leon  111.  in  pieces  before  the  high  altar  of 
Cologne,  in  reliance  on  that  precedent, 
they  will  realize  that  single  texts  may  lead 
to  startling  conclusions. § 


*  Records  oj  Oeaeral  Cbnference  of  Protestant 
ssiouaries.  Slianghai,  18‘JO. 
t  Ibid. 

t  \’de  “Judicial  Torture  in  China,”  in  the 
ForluijkUy  Review  for  March,  188‘J. 

§  It  is  satisfactory  to  gather  from  one  of  a 
series  of  thoughtful  papers  on  “  The  Sources 
of  the  Anti-foreign  Distuibances  in  China,” 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Reid,  M.A.,  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  lately  in  the  Notlh  China  Herald,  that 
the  Central  Chinese  Religions  Tract  Society 
(of  Hankow)  has  been  the  means  of  bringing 
about  a  more  enlightened  view.  Recognizing 
that  the  need  for  explanation  is  not  confined 


But  the  misunderstandings  do  not  begin 
and  end  with  questions  of  mutilation  and 
morality.  It  will  probably  surprise  Eng¬ 
lish  readers,  fur  instance,  to  find  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  buildings  alleged  as  a  pregnant 
source  of  trouble  ;  but  Mr.  Michie*  is 
undoubtedly  right  that,  “  hateful  as  the 
invader  is  per  se,  he  becomes  tenfold  more 
so  when  he  is  seen  erecting,  on  some  com¬ 
manding  and  salubrious  site,  beautiful  (in 
his  own  eyes)  but  outlandish  buildings 
which  bring  ill-luck  to  the  whole  district.” 
And  so  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
recommend  ”  that  Chinese  prejudice  and 
superstition  should  be  more  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  form  and  height  of  build¬ 
ings  erected.”  Mr.  Little  f  instances  two 
distinct  riots  caused,  of  late  years,  in 
Chungking,  by  attempts  to  build  churches 
on  prominent  sites  in  that  city.  The 
Roman  Catholics  had  succeeded,  in  one 
case,  in  tempting  some  Taoist  priests  to 
sell  a  beautifully  situated  old  temple, 
which  they  proposed  n  placing  by  one  of 
their  ”  hideous  bastard-classic  brick  and 
plaster  piles  while  a  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionary  was  about  to  build,  on  another 
conspicuous  site,  one  of  the  “  distracting- 
ly  ugly  whitewashed”  structures  that  are 
so  painfully  out  of  harmony  with  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  instead  of  contenting  himself 
with  the  Chinese  house  in  which  he  had 
been  temporarily  located.  The  aggressive 
spirit  of  a  rlew  propaganda  is  prone  to  find 
expression  in  the  sites  chosen  for  its  fanes  : 
the  church  at  Avebury  stands  right  across 
the  great  rampart  of  the  Druidical  temple, 
which  has  been  cut  through  and  levelled 
to  admit  it  :  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
built  at  Canton,  on  the  very  spot  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Governor-General’s  resi¬ 
dence,  a  cathedral  which  is  a  source  of 
permanent  irritation  :  the  (French)  Bishop 
of  Peking  has  had  the  wisdom  to  extin¬ 
guish,  lately,  a  still  graver  cause  of  annoy¬ 
ance  by  consenting  to  the  removal  of  an¬ 
other  cathedral  which  had  been  built  close 
alongside  the  palace  enclosure.  It  would 
take  long  to  explain  the  nature  of  a  curi- 


to  the  Old  Testnuient,  it  resolved  to  issue  an 
annotated  ”  Mark.”  Whether  post  hoc  or 
propter  hoc,  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scot¬ 
land  is  said  to  have  decided  to  yield  the 
point. —  Vide  X.  V.  H.,  3d  March,  1893. 

*  Missionaries  in  China.  By  A.  Michie. 
Stamford  &  Co.,  1892. 

f  Through  the  Yangtze  Gorges.  By  A,  Little, 
pp.  239  and  245. 
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OU3  belief  in  Feng-shui  (lit.  wind  and 
water)  which  missionaries  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  constantly  outrage  by  these  (in 
China)  incongruous  structures  ;  but  this 
rigid  adherence  to  foreign  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  as  though  there  were  some 
inherent  virtue  in  its  shape,  seems  scarcely 
different  in  spirit  from  the  superstitious 
antagonism  of  the  Chinese. 

The  question  of  buildings  involves  that 
of  land  and  residence.  And  this  raises 
the  whole  question  of  the  political  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  missionaries  have  set¬ 
tled  down  in  the  interior  of  China.  This 
point  is  a  curious  one,  and  may  repay  in¬ 
vestigation.  Art.  XII.  of  Lord  Elgin’s 
Treaty  (1859)  provides  that — 

“  British  subjects,  whether  at  the  ports  or 
other  places,  desiring  to  build  or  open  houses, 
warehouses,  churches,  hospitals,  or  burial- 
grounds,  shall  make  their  agreement  for  the 
land  or  buildings  they  require  at  the  rate  pre¬ 
vailing  among  the  people,  equitably,”  etc. 

And  the  Editor  of  our  Hunan  Picture  Gal¬ 
lery  feels  aggrieved  because  the  British 
Government  “  refuse  to  construe  this  as 
conferring  right  of  residence  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  with  its  necessary  accompan’ments, 
the  right  of  renting  or  purchasing  houses 
or  land.”  The  words  ‘‘  or  other  places” 
seem  to  him  to  cover  the  whole  ground. 
But  that  is  just  what  comes  of  publishing 
things  “  without  note  or  comment for 
the  fact  is  that  those  words  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  Lord  Elgin,  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  diplomatist  now  living,  for  purposes  of 
elasticity  and  none  other.  Some  of  the 
treaty  ports,  Shanghai,  for  instance,  and 
Canton  are  situated  up  rivers  ;  and  the 
purpose  of  these  words  was  to  prevent  ob¬ 
jection  if  it  were  found  desirable  to  open 
establishments,  say  nearer  their  embou¬ 
chure,  at  Whampoa  or  Woosung.  No 
such  thought  as  the  right  of  buying  land 
and  settling  anywhere  and  everywhere  was 
present  in  the  minds  of  either  English  or 
Chinese  negotiators.  The  supposition  car¬ 
ries,  indeed,  its  own  refutation  ;  for,  if  it 
had  been  intended  that  the  words  should 
bear  any  such  extended  sense,  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  residence  to  certain  specified  ports 
would  obviously  have  been  superfluous. 

Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the  French  Treaty 
concluded  at  the  same  time  by  Baron 
Gros,  where  the  Editor  believes  there  is 
to  be  found  a  more  emphatic  provision, 
to  which  he  and  others  become  entitled 
under  the  “  favored  nation”  clause.  Arti¬ 


cle  XIII.  of  that  Treaty  stipulates  that, 
”  eflScacious  protection  shall  be  given  to 
missionaries  who  proceed  {qui  se  rendront) 
peacefully  into  the  interior  furnished  with 
proper  passports,”  and  it  may  be  held,  of 
course,  that  this  implies  the  right  to  so¬ 
journ.  But  Article  VI.  of  a  Supplemen¬ 
tary  Convention  dictated  (in  1860)  after 
the  capture  of  Peking  contains  a  more 
important  clause. 

“  Conformement  a  I’edit  Imperial  rendu 
[en]  1846  par  I’auguste  EmpereurTao  Kwang, 
les  etablissements  religieux  et  de  bienfaisance 
qui  ont  ete  confisques  aux  Chretiens  pendant 
les  persecutions  dont  ils  ont  ete  les  victimes 
seront  rendns  a  leurs  proprietaires  par  I’inter- 
mediaire  du  Ministre  de  France  en  Chine 
auquel  le  Gouvernement  Imperial  les  fera  de- 
livrer  avec  les  cimetieres  et  les  autres  edifices 
qui  en  dependaient.” 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  effect  of 
this  is  as  though  France,  after  beating 
England,  were  to  insist  on  the  restoration 
to  the  Roman  Church  of  the  properties 
confiscated  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  !  But  it  still  fell  short  of  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  at  least  one  enthusiast.  The  Chi¬ 
nese,  having  no  knowledge  of  any  lan¬ 
guage  but  their  own,  were  necessarily  in 
the  hands  of  the  foreign  interpreters  ;  and 
a  French  missionary,  who  was  temporarily 
attached  to  the  Embassy  in  that  capacity, 
introduced  into  the  Chinese  text — pre¬ 
sumably  while  the  Convention  was  being 
transcribed  for  signature — an  additional 
clause  to  the  following  effect  : — 

“  It  is,  in  addition,  permitted  to  French  mis- 
sionanes  to  rent  and  purchase  land  in  all  the  prov¬ 
inces,  and  to  erect  buildings  thereon  at  pleasure.” 

Fortunately  for  China,  another  article 
stipulates  that  the  French  text  shall  rule 
{/era  foi)  ;  and  it  was,  I  believe,  admitted, 
when  the  interpolation  came  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  claim  it  apparently  con¬ 
ceded  could  not  be  upheld.  The  thin 
edge  of  the  wedge  had,  however,  been  in¬ 
serted  before  the  position  had  been  well 
defined,  and  a  fact  had  been  accomplished 
which  the  Chinese  have  never  ventured  to 
contest. — Tao  Kwang’s  edict,  which  was 
obtained  by  M.  Lagren6  shortly  after  Sir 
II.  Pottinger  had  imposed  the  Treaty  of 
Nanking,  was  of  comparatively  moderate 
scope.  “  Ancient  houses  built  in  the 
reign  of  Kanghi  (lCGl-1722)  which  had 
been  preserved  to  the  present  time”  were 
to  be  restored,  certainly,  to  local  Christian 
communities  which  could  prove  their  title  ; 
but  “  churches  which  had  been  converted 
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into  temples  and  dwelling-houses  for  the 
people”  were  specifically  excepted,  and 
foreigners  were  textually  “  prohibited  from 
going  into  the  interior  to  propagate  re¬ 
ligion.”  That  prohibition  is  distinctly  re¬ 
moved  both  by  the  clause  in  the  Fiench 
treaty  alre^idy  quoted  and  by  a  provision 
in  the  Russian  treaty  that  the  Chinese 
Government  will  allow  missionaries  to 
propagate  Christianity,  “  et  ne  leur  em- 
pechera  pas  de  circuler  dans  I’interieur  de 
I’empire.”  But  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  this  and  the  clause  interpolated  in 
the  Convention  of  Peking  ;  nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  the  irritation  caused  by 
claims  now  advanced,  aggravated  by  the 
pretensions  to  a  Protectorate  over  their 
converts  which  the  missionaries  evolved 
out  of  the  phrase  enjoining  toleration, 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  outbreaks 
that  culminated  in  the  Massacre  of  Tien¬ 
tsin.  The  correspondence  between  Lord 
Clarendon  and  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  in 
1869-70  *  proves  that  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  was  not  then  disposed  to  support  its 
subjects  in  claims  that”  rested  on  no  solid 
foundation,  but  on  an  interpolation  of 
words  in  the  Chinese  version  of  the  French 
Treaty.”  What  their  French  brethren 
enjoyed  could  not,  however,  be  denied 
them.  And  so — the  Chinese  Government 
not  protesting  because  it  feared  to  protest 
— a  conditional  right  was  a'lowed  to  grow 
up  :  missionaries  f  being  allowed  to  claim 
privileges  from  which  merchants  are  spe¬ 
cifically  debarred — until  a  situation  has 
been  created  upon  which  Admiral  Rich¬ 
ards,  who  was  commanding  our  fleet  in 
China,  during  the  recent  troubles,  com¬ 
ments  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“  It  seoms  to  be  tbe  special  aim  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  to  establish  themselves  out¬ 
side  treaty  limits  ;  and,  having  done  so,  they 
are  not  prepared  to  take  the  risks  which  they 
voluntarily  incur,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
loudest  in  their  clamor  for  gunboats,  as  their 
contributions  to  the  Shanghai  press  sutlicient- 
ly  demonstrate.  .  .  . 

“  It  appears  to  be  necessary,  after  the  les¬ 
sons  taught  by  these  occurrences,  that  some 
understanding  should  be  arrived  at  with  re¬ 
gard  to  missionaries  in  China  outside  treaty 


*  China,  No.  9,  of  1870. 
f  There  is  not  space  to  examine,  here,  the 
arrangement  made  by  the  French  Legation  in 
18G4-5  for,  the  vesting  of  proprietary  rights 
in  the  native  Chretienfes  rather  than  the  priest 
— an  arrangement  which  has  not  apparently 
commended  itself  to,  or  has,  at  any  rate,  not 
been  made  available  by,  Protestant  Missions. 

New  Semes. — Von.  LVIII.,  No.  3, 


limits.  ...  It  seems  altogether  unreason¬ 
able  that  the  Societies  should  exercise  abso¬ 
lute  freedom  in  going  where  they  please,  and 
then  that  their  agents  should  look  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  for  protection."  * 

And  as  an  instance  in  point.  Admiral  Rich¬ 
ards  appends  the  following  letter,  written 
by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Macklin  to  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  H.M.  S.  Porpoise,  when  the  riots 
were  at  their  height  : — 

“  What  is  the  use  of  sending  our  men-of- 
war  to  ports  like  Wuhu,  with  only  a  small  offi¬ 
cial  ?  Why  not  bring  a  few  gunboats  to  Nan¬ 
king,  and  order  the  Viceroy  to  stop  the  non¬ 
sense  in  his  district,  with  the  alternative  of  a 
bombardment  ?  I  hope  your  august  presence 
may  scare  the  evil  elements  in  Wuhu.  Our 
Government  should  get  some  good  magic  lan¬ 
terns,  and  show  some  of  the  pictures  of  gun¬ 
boats  to  the  officials.  It  might  save  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  manufacturing  war-vessels.’  ’  f 

While,  “to  give  an  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  compromising  disasters  may  be  said 
to  be  courted  at  times,”  he  quotes  a  re¬ 
port  by  H.M.  Consul  at  Kiukiang,  that 
twenty-two  female  missionaries  attached 
to  the  China  Inland  Mission,  whom  he  had 
requested  to  come  down  from  an  inland 
town  to  the  Treaty  port  for  safety,  were 
removed  back  again  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McCarthy,  who  believed  apparently  that 
“  strenuous  prayer  would  have  met  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation.” 

It  will  probably  startle  many  good  peo¬ 
ple  who  fancy  they  are  sending  out  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  be  told,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  ”  every  missionary  in  every  part 
of  China  is  an  clement  of  more  or  less  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  civil  affairs  of  his  neigh¬ 
borhood.”  I  Yet  that  is  a  missionary’s 
verdict  on  the  situation.  A  similar  thought 
finds  expression  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  and 
Archbishop  Benson’s  more  guarded  advice 
”  to  refrain  from  interfering  in  disputes 
between  Christian  and  non-Christian  na¬ 
tives  and  a  high  Chinese  olficial  at  a 
Treaty  Port,  when  asked  for  his  opinion 
and  advice  after  the  recent  riots,  said  the 
best  remedial  measure  he  could  suggest 
was  ”  that  missionaries  should  cease  to 
favor  their  converts  in  lawsuits  with  non- 
Christians.”  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  Roman  missionaries  are  certainly 
the  most  aggressive,  though  Protestants 

*  China  (Blue  Book),  No.  1,  of  1892,  pp.  24, 
25. 

t  Ibid. 

^  The  Riots  and  their  Lesson,  By  the  Rev,  J. 
Ross.  Chinese  Recorder,  August,  1892.  Also 
in  N.  C.  Herald,  November  11,  1892. 
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arc  by  no  means  free  from  blame.  Refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made  to  the  “  pretension  to 
piotect”  into  which  they  promptly  ex¬ 
panded  the  “  prohibition  to  persecute 
and  the  Chinese  have  persistently  alleged 
that  disreputable  persons  enrolled  them¬ 
selves  as  nominal  converts  in  order  to  profit 
by  this  protection.  A  serious  outbreak 
which  occurred  in  Szechuen  just  before 
the  Tientsin  massacre  was  ascribed  to  a 
dispute  between  avowed  Christians  and 
non-Christians,  in  which  the  (local)  French 
priest  not  only  advocated  the  part  of  the 
former  but  went  the  length  of  putting 
aims  in  their  hands.  The  propensity  to 
meddle  in  temporal  affairs  was  one  of  the 
points  most  strongly  urged  by  the  Tsungli 
Yamen  during  the  negotiations  which  fol¬ 
lowed  that  terrible  outbreak  ;  and  I  have 
heard  Biitish  officials  of  long  experience 
in  China  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  pregnant  causes  of  official 
ill-will.  In  case  of  trouble,  a  Mandarin’s 
duty  is,  of  course,  to  maintain  order  at  all 
hazards  and  with  all  the  resources  at  his 
command  ;  but  there  is  a  deal  of  human 
nature  even  in  a  Mandarin  ;  and  an  offi¬ 
cial  who  has  found  himself  betw'een  the 
devil  of  foreign  interference  and  the  deep 
sea  of  popular  irritation  would  be  more 
than  human  if  he  felt  kindly  disposed 
toward  those  responsible  for  the  worry. 

There  can  be  equally  little  doubt  that  a 
fertile  cause  of  anger  is  hinted  at  in  Lord 
Salisbury’s  final  recommendation  “  that 
any  endeavors  to  combat  heathen  preju¬ 
dices  and  superstitions  should  be  conduct¬ 
ed  with  moderation  and  judgment,  and 
that  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  giving 
legitimate  cause  for  offence.”  There  are 
large-minded  missionaries  in  whose  case 
that  advice  is  unnecessary  ;  for  the  simple 
reason  that  experience,  education,  and 
sympathetic  perception  lead  them  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  precept.  There 
is,  unfortunately,  equally  little  doubt  that 
it  is  too  often  infringed.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
sionary  *  who  admits  that  “  standing  with 
his  back  toward  the  tablet  of  Confucius, 
he  (or  his  companion)  addressed  the  as¬ 
sembled  crowd  on  the  folly  and  sin  of  wor¬ 
shipping  deceased  men — perhaps  the  first 
Gospel  discourse  ever  delivered  in  a  tem¬ 
ple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  sage.”  It  may  strike  some  as  strange 


*  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese.  Rev.  Justus 
Doolittle.  Ch.  14. 
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that  he  has  not  also  to  admit  that  he  and 
his  companions  were  summarily  ejected, 
as  would  presumably  happen  if  a  Chinese, 
mutatis  mutandis,  could  be  found  to  act 
similarly  in  St.  Paul’s.  Another  pronii- 
nent  missionary  *  lately  suggested  that  the 
foreign  Governments  should  insist  on  a 
certain  clause  relating  to  Christianity  being 
expunged  from  the  Sacred  Edict,  which 
is  much  as  though  Fiance  and  Turkey 
were  to  insist  that  all  reference  to  heretics 
and  infidels  should  be  struck  out  of  our 
own  liturgy.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  to 
add  that  this  proposal  evoked  a  rebuff 
from  Bishop  Moule,f  who  remarked  that, 
from  the  Confucian  point  of  view,  Chris¬ 
tianity  must  be  unorthodox,  but  that  he 
could  hardly  imagine  dissuasion  fr  om  what 
the  compiler  (the  Emperor  Kanghi)  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  erroneous  expressed  in  less 
passionate  language.  People  who  are  sen¬ 
sitive  to  a  word  against  Christianity  should 
reflect  that  the  Chinese  may  equally  object 
to  denunciation  of  their  cult.  When 
foreigners  exact  the  destruction  of  anti- 
Christian  literature.  Literati  retaliate  by 
advising  that  foreigners  should  be  request¬ 
ed  to  burn  Christian  books  and  “  to  study, 
instead,  the  sixteen  chapters  of  the  sacred 
exhortation  of  Yung-Cheng.”  J  When 
foreigners  protest  indignantly  against  the 
foul  misrepresentations  of  themselves  and 
their  creed  contained  in  such  books  as  A 
Death  Blow  to  Corrupt  Doctrine,  Literati 
are  found  to  retaliate  that  the  books  circu¬ 
lated  by  missionaries  ‘‘  tend  to  insubordi¬ 
nation  and  anarchy  and  destruction  of 
morality,”  that  they  “  bark  at  departed 
ancestors”  and  declare  that  Chinese  rever¬ 
ence  has  no  real  existence.  §  Missionaries 
are  naturally  shocked  by  the  blasphemous 
play  upon  the  word  “  c/m,”  and  by  the 
revolting  caricatures  in  which  they  are  so 
foully  libelled.  They  would  do  well, 
however,  to  reflect  that  a  Literate  who  is 
publicly  told  that  ”  Confucius  is  in  hell”  || 
may  feel  tempted  to  retaliate  in  cartoons 
implying  an  opposite  supposition.  The 
Gothic  chief  who  was  well-nigh  yielding 
to  the  preachers  of  his  day  was  deterred 
by  their  assertion  that  his  ancestors  were 
in  a  similar  predicament  ! 


*  N.  G.  Herald,  December  29,  1891,  and  Jan- 
narj’  8,  1892. 

t  Ibid,  February  19,  1892. 
t  China,  No.  1,  of  1892,  pp.  134-5. 

§  Ibid,  171-3. 

I  Vide  The  Riots  and  their  Lessons,  ut  supra. 
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The  Chinese  have  a  eultnre  of  their  own 
— defective  in  our  eyes — but  of  which 
they  are  intensely  proud  ;  they  have 
classics  which  are  remarkable  at  least  for 
purity  of  thought  and  expression,  and  a 
cult  which  has  served  as  a  bond  of  social 
union  through  untold  generations.  It  is 
fantastic  to  suppose  that  the  first  European 
commissioned  to  inform  them  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  superior  to  Confucianism  will  be 
able  to  convince  them  that  his  impression 
must  necessarily  be  true.  Only  men  of 
wide  education  and  large  sympathies,  men 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  religious 
thought  of  China  to  understand  what  they 
are  attacking,  and  sufficiently  familiar 
with  a  difficult  language  to  preach  and 
argue  without  exciting  ridicule,  can  hope 
to  gain  a  sympathetic  hearing.  The  day 
is  past  when  public  opinion  approved 
proselytism  by  force  ;  yet  it  is  little  less 
to  insist  that  missionaries  of  every  conceiv¬ 
able,  sect  and  of  every  intellectual  standard 
shall  be  allowed  to  establish  themselves 
and  their  buildings  in  the  teeth  of  popular 
dislike,  and  to  expect  that  that  dislike 
can  he  hindered  from  finding  expression. 
Not  that  the  Chinese  Government  can  es¬ 
cape  responsibility.  If  they  have  not 
dared  to  protest  against  an  aggressive 
propaganda,  neither  have  they  exhausted 
themselves  in  efforts  to  restrain  their  own 
people.  They  have  allowed,  and  possibly 
connived  at,  tacit  opposition,  where  they 
would  have  done  better  to  protest  before 
the  world  against  undue  encroachment. 
Missionaries  have  been  right,  too,  in  ac¬ 
cusing  the  local  officials  of  worse  than  in¬ 
difference  to  the  gathering  storm.  There 
is  intense  anti-foreign  feeling  in  Ilunan, 
and  the  Mandarins  have  not,  probably, 
much  control  over  the  turbulent  popula¬ 
tion  of  that  famous  province.  But  in 
Hupeh,  Kiangse,  and  Anhwei,  where  the 
late  outbreaks  occurred,  they  have  the  as¬ 
cendant  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  an 
apathy  partly  characteristic,  but  arising 
partly,  no  doubt,  from  tacit  sympathy, 
the  rioters  would  probably  not  have  gone 
the  lengths  they  did.  For  the  officials  can 
exercise  much  influence  in  the  beginning, 
though  they  have  little  force  available  to 
quell  a  riot  that  has  once  begun.  Broad¬ 
ly  speakin,g,  sympathy  with  the  actual 
rioting  lessens,  doubtless,  as  responsibility 
increases,  and  is  more  than  counterbal¬ 
anced  by  fear  of  diplomatic  trouble  in  the 
Cabinet  itself.  Guilty  of  faineuntise  the 


latter  undoubtedly  is  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
acquit  it  of  unwillingness  as  well  as  weak¬ 
ness  in  its  failure  to  punieh  adequately 
men  to  whom  the  responsibility  for  dis¬ 
seminating  hostile  literature  has  been 
brought  home.  But  the  trouble,  anxiety, 
and  diplomatic  embarrassment  which  riots 
superinduce,  forbid  the  assumption  that  it 
is  willing  to  see  them  occur.  The  object- 
lesson  afforded  by  France,  where  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  difficulty  in  holding  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  Anti-clericals  and  the  Church, 
notwithstanding  that  the  religion  is  na¬ 
tional  and  ail  concerned  are  French,  may 
suggest  that  Chinese  statesmen  (themselves 
unconvinced  of  its  value)  have  perhaps 
real  difficulty  in  compelling  respect  for 
teachers  of  an  alien  creed  whose  ritual 
gives  rise  to  so  much  misconception,  and 
whose  bearing  constantly  shocks  the  in¬ 
most  sentiments  of  those  whom  they 
would  convert.  So  far  as  religion  pure 
and  simple  is  concerned,  the  Chinese  are 
by  no  means  intolerant.  There  stands 
out,  as  Mr.  Michie  remarks,  against  any 
such  assumption,  “the  broad  historical 
fact  of  toleration  and  patronage  extended 
to  Buddhism  and  Mahomedanism.  The 
presumption  is,  therefore,  irresistibly 
strong  that  it  is  not  the  religious,  but 
some  other  element  in  the  missionary 
propaganda,  that  rouses  their  passions.” 
What  that  element  is — or  rather  what 
those  elements  are — may  be  gathered  in 
some  measure  from  the  foregoing  pages.  It 
has,  of  course,  been  impossible  to  deal 
with  every  aspect  of  the  question  within 
the  space  at  my  disposal.  I  have  been 
concerned  only  to  exhibit  certain  forces 
that  are  continually  operating  to  produce 
outbreaks  which  periodically  disturb  our 
political  relations  with  the  Chinese  ;  and 
enough  has  probably  been  said  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  whole  question  of 
missionary  intercourse  needs  regulation 
and  revision.  “  You  may  burn” — writes 
Mr.  Ross,  and  remember  it  is  a  mission¬ 
ary  who  is  speaking — “  you  may  burn 
every  pamphlet  written  against  the  for¬ 
eigner  and  his  religion  ;  you  may  imprison 
and  bamboo  every  writer  of  every  sen¬ 
tence  inciting  to  outrage  upon  the  for¬ 
eigner  ;  you  may  get  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  to  levy  a  heavy  tax  on  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  any  outrage  has  taken  place  ; 
you  may  make  them  pay  tenfold  for  every 
damage  done  ;  but  you  do  not  touch  the 
root  of  the  whole  mischief.  You  are  sim- 
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ply  sitting  on  the  safety-valve  ;  and  if 
your  remedies  go  no  further,  then  I  fear 
you  are  preparing  for  an  outburst  among 
the  populace  which  will  be  more  drastic 
tlian  anything  that  has  yet  occurred.”  * 
Writing  three-and-twenty  years  ago. 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  then  Uer  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Minister  at  Peking,  closed  an  ex¬ 
haustive  review  f  of  the  missionary  ques¬ 
tion  by  remarking  that  it  seriously  affect¬ 
ed  the  interests  of  commerce,  inasmuch  as 
it  tended  to  excite  jealousies,  fears,  enmi¬ 
ties,  and  popular  tumults,  which  are 
inimical  to  interests  that  depend  largely 
on  peace  and  goodwill.  Missionaries  pro¬ 
tested  that  the  use  of  force  in  connection 
with  their  operations  was  abhorrent  to 
their  feelings ;  but  ‘‘  all  experience  in 
China  tends  to  establish  the  fact  that  moral 


means  are  only  effective  in  so  far  as  they 
are  sustained  by  force,  latent  or  manifest, 
and  known  to  be  available  to  give  them 
efficiency.  ...  In  the  end,  therefore, 
the  whole  question  of  missionary  difficul¬ 
ties  resolves  itself  into  one  of  peace  or 
war  ;  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
under  the  menace  of  forcible  intervention 
by  one  or  more  foreign  Powers  against  the 
will  of  the  rulers,  in  defiance  of  the  moral 
convictions  of  the  nation — that  is  to  say, 
of  all  who  form  public  opinion  ...  of 
the  millions  who  are  saturated  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  philosophy 
of  their  country.”  Much  has  happened 
since  then,  but  events  seem  to  prove 
that,  in  this  respect  at  least,  the  situation 
has  not  greatly  changed. — Fortnightly 
Review. 
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Among  the  many  reasons  which  have 
been  put  forward  to  justify  the  legal  and 
social  oppression  of  man  by  his  fellow  man 
the  well-known  argument  of  the  relative 
smallness  of  the  female  brain  as  compared 
to  that  of  the  male  plays  a  prominent  part. 
If  we  observe,  so  say  the  opponents  of 
women,  that  as  a  general  rule  woman  has 
always  taken  and  still  takes  a  subordinate 
position  as  compared  to  man  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  we  shall  sec  that  the  cause  is 
not  only  her  inferior  bodily  strength,  but 
also  her  lower  moral  and  intellectual  pow¬ 
ers,  the  explanation  of  which  lies  in  the 
simple  and  natural  fact  that  the  brain,  the 
organ  of  thought  and  feeling,  is,  as  scien¬ 
tists  tell  us,  smaller  and  less  developed  in 
the  woman  than  in  the  man.  Thus  does 
Nature  show  to  us  the  limits  which  she  has 
placed  on  the  action  of  women. 

To  be  sure,  such  an  argument  as  this 
follows  a  purely  materialistic  line  of 
thought  in  that  it  assumes  exact  propor¬ 
tion  to  exist  between  size  of  brain  and 
brain  power,  and  has  therefore  a  strange 
sound  from  the  lips  of  those  who  claim  to 
uphold  an  ideal.  But  as  far  as  it  goes  the 
basis  of  this  argument  must  be  held  to  be 
fully  proved,  and  there  can  be  no  serious 

*  Chinese  Recorder,  ut  supra. 

f  China,  No.  9,  of  1870. 


doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  average  size  of 
the  female  brain  is  considerably  less  than 
that  of  the  male.  Numberless  anatomical 
measurements  and  careful  weighings  have 
established  this  result.  Professor  Iluschke, 
in  his  celebrated  work,  Sktill,  Brain,  and 
Mind  in  Men  and  Animals  (Jena,  1854), 
estimates  the  mean  contents  of  the  skull 
of  the  male  European  at  1,446  cubic  centi¬ 
metres,  those  of  the  female  European  at 
1,220,  so  that,  according  to  him,  a  differ¬ 
ence  exists  between  the  sexes  of  no  less 
than  220  cubic  centimetres  per  individual. 

Again,  the  surface  measurements  of  the 
male  and  female  skulls  yielded,  on  com¬ 
parison,  similar  results.  Thirty-two  men’s 
skulls  measured  by  Iluschke  yielded  on 
the  expansion  of  their  surface  areas  of 
from  52,000  to  68,000  millimetres  each, 
while  twenty-two  women’s  skulls  gave 
similarly  areas  of  from  45,000  to  57,000 
millimetres  apiece,  no  single  one  among 
them  attaining  to  60,000.  On  an  average 
Iluschke  estimates  the  area  in  men  at 
59,000,  in  women  at  53,000  millimetres. 

Dr.  \Veis8bach  [Anthropological  Record, 
III.,  p.  50),  in  his  measurements  of  Ger¬ 
man  skulls,  gives  the  proportion  of  the 
cubic  contents  of  the  female  skull  to  the 
male  as  878  lo  1,000.  In  weight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Professor  H.  Bischoff’s  testimony, 
the  male  brain  is  on  an  average  134 
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grammes  heavier  than  the  female,  while 
the  French  savant,  Topinand,  places  this 
difference  at  200  grammes,  and  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  Wagner,  Huschke,  Kranse,  and 
Vany  between  117  and  172  grammes.  In 
space  this  would  about  equal  the  contents 
of  a  good-sized  coffee  cup. 

The  celebrated  brain  investigator.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Meynert,  considers  the  relative 
weight  of  the  male  brain  to  the  female 
brain  to  be  about  as  100  to  90,  and  that 
the  brain  of  a  man  attains  its  greatest 
weight  in  the  fourth  and  that  of  a  woman 
in  the  fifth  decade. 

The  French  savant  Professor  Paul 
Brocar  estimates  the  relative  weights  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty  as  110 
or  111  to  100.  From  Professor  Rudolf 
Wagner’s  numerous  experiments  it  appears 
that  the  female  brain  is  on  an  average  a 
ninth  to  a  tenth  part  lighter  than  the  male. 
The  same  author  found  the  convolutions 
of  the  female  brain  fewer,  as  a  rule,  than 
those  of  the  male,  and  states  that  in  its 
general  construction  the  brain  of  the  female 
adult  remains  more  or  less  in  an  embryotic 
and  childish  stage. 

Huschke,  supported  by  similar  observa¬ 
tions,  is  even  ungallant  enough  to  say, 
“  Woman  is  a  constantly  growing  child, 
and  in  the  brain,  as  in  so  many  other  parts 
of  her  body,  she  conforms  to  her  childish 
type.” 

A  circumstance  must  here  be  pointed 
out  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  in 
considering  the  whole  question,  and  to 
which  we  shall  return  later  on,  viz.,  that 
though  the  singular  difference  between  the 
weights  of  the  male  and  female  brains  is 
distinctly  observable  in  all  races,  yet  the 
higher  in  culture  the  race  the  more  percepti¬ 
ble  does  this  difference  appear,  so  that  the 
male  European  surpasses  the  female  Euro¬ 
pean  in  size  of  skull  far  more  than  the  negro 
the  negress,  or  the  male  Australian  the  fe¬ 
male  Australian,  or  the  male  gypsy  the  fe¬ 
male  gypsy,  and  so  on.  Thus,  while,  for 
example,  according  to  a  table  published  by 
Le  Bon  in  1879,  the  Indian  pariah  surpassed 
his  wife  as  to  the  contents  of  their  skulls  by 
only  81  cubic  centimetres,  between  two 
modern  Parisians  this  difference  amounted 
to  no  less  than  222  cubic  centimetres.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  extremes  the  difference 
rises  in  the  following  order  : — Australians, 
Polynesians,  Austrians,  Ancient  Egyptians, 
Chinese,  Italians,  Merovingians  (French 
and  German).  If  we  should  now  judge 


by  these  estimates  and  observations  only, 
without  taking  further  considerations  under 
our  notice,  it  would  indeed  seem  that  the 
fair  sex  must  make  but  a  poor  show  in  the 
matter  of  brains.  But  here  two  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  come  into  view  which  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  modify  our  verdict  very  consid¬ 
erably.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  mere 
size  or  material  expansion  of  an  organ, 
particularly  of  the  brain,  gives  us,  when 
considered  alone,  only  a  very  imperfect 
measure  of  its  capacity  for  action  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  so  in  the  case  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  value  of  an  individual  brain.  No 
one — to  take  an  obvious  instance — will 
maintain  that  a  person  with  a  large  nose 
can  smell  better  and  more  delicately  than 
one  with  a  small  nose  ;  rather  the  op¬ 
posite  of  this  will  often  be  the  case.  Simi¬ 
larly  a  relatively  small  and  light  brain,  if 
its  construction  be  a  superior  one,  or  if  the 
development  of  those  parts  which  solely 
or  specially  appertain  to  the  intelligence  is 
greater,  can  accomplish  far  more  than  a 
larger  brain  which  lacks  these  advantages. 
And  this  is  so  particularly  when  these  in¬ 
tellectual  parts  have  been  satisfactorily  de¬ 
veloped  by  education  and  use.  Nor  would 
it  be  difficult  to  show  by  the  examples 
afforded  by  individuals  and  nations  in  an¬ 
tiquity'  and  in  our  own  times  that  the 
small  heads  have  not  only  equalled  the  big 
ones  in  their  intellectual  performances,  but 
have  often  far  surpassed  them.  And 
from  an  anatomical  point  of  view  this  is 
the  less  to  be  wondered  at  since  the  gray 
substance  of  the  brain,  in  which  alone 
psychical  processes  are  brought  about, 
presents  in  the  smallest  brain — by  means 
of  the  vast  quantities  of  nerve  globules  and 
cells  which  it  contains — a  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  basis  for  the  moat  extreme  psychical 
activity.  In  accordance  with  this  fact,  in¬ 
vestigation  has  shown  that  the  difference 
in  size  between  the  brains  of  two  men  of 
great  gifts  may  be  greater  than  that  be- 
Ween  the  normal  man  and  the  normal 
woman.  Thus  the  brain  of  the  great 
French  anatomist  Cuvier  was  one  of  the 
heaviest  known  to  us,  and  weighed  1,829 
grammes,  or  neatly  4  lbs.,  while  that  of 
the  distinguished  mineralogist  Hausmanu 
weighed  but  1,226  grammes,  or  less  than 
2^  lbs.  Now,  between  Cuvier  and  Haus- 
mann  a  whole  sequence  of  celebrated  men 
can  be  insetted  the  weights  of  whose  brains 
vary  between  these  extremes.  Thus  it  is 
clear  that  the  intellectual  value  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  brain  does  not  depend  on  its  mere 
bulk  or  expansion,  but  quite  as  much  or 
more  on  a  whole  multitude  of  other  causes 
or  conditions  which  up  to  the  present  have 
eluded  our  knowledge,  and  which  may  be 
chiefly  connected  with  the  inner  formation, 
etc.,  of  the  organ  or  with  th.e  degree  of 
cultivation  of  single  parts  thereof,  espe¬ 
cially  those  appertaining  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  up  to  the  present  we  know  of  nothing 
to  justify  the  assumption  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  this  inner  formation  of  the  female 
brain  to  make  good  its  deflciency  in  size 
as  compared  to  the  male. 

As  it  is,  neither  chemical  nor  physical 
examination  of  the  brain  by  means  of  the 
microscope  has  yet  shown  any  real  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  species  of  brain  by 
which  any  distinction  of  functional  capac¬ 
ity  can  be  discovered  ;  and  although  Pro¬ 
fessor  G.  B.  Bruhl,  of  Vienna,  is  wrong 
when,  in  his  well-known  paper  on  “  Wom¬ 
an’s  Brain,  Woman’s  Mind,  Woman’s 
Rights,”  he  thinks  that  from  this  fact  he 
may  deduce  the  absolute  intellectual  equal¬ 
ity  of  the  sexes,  for  our  means  of  investi¬ 
gation  are  at  present  too  imperfect  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  so  hasty  a  conclusion,  yet  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  the 
assumption  that  the  female  brain  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  male  by  reason  of  its  more 
delicate  formation.  Nor  ha\e  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  women  the  least  cause  to  boast  of 
such  a  possibility  because  another  and  more 
important  circumstance  comes  to  their  aid, 
which  makes  the  supposed  superiority  in 
the  size  of  the  masculine  brain  appear  quite 
irrelevant  and  insignificant.  For  not  only 
the  positive  size  of  the  brain,  but  also  its 
relative  size — i.e.,  its  size  in  relation  to 
the  body,  must  be  considered.  Were  this 
not  the  case,  then  man,  for  example,  would 
stand  below  the  elephant  and  the  whale, 
as  the  brains  of  these  animals  far  exceed 
his  in  positive  siz",  while  as  regards  relative 
size  of  brain  they  stand  so  far  below  him 
that  while  the  brain  of  the  elephant  amounts 
to  the  five  hundredth  and  that  of  the 
whale  to  the  three  thousandth  part  of  the 
bodily  weight  of  these  animals  respective¬ 
ly,  the  brain  of  man  varies  from  one 
thirty-fifth  to  one  thiity-seventh  of  his  en¬ 
tire  weight.  The  anatomical  explanation 
of  this  is  very  simple,  and  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  brain  is  not  only  the  organ  of  the 
intellectual  or  mental  functions,  but  also 


the  centre  of  the  whole  nervous  system, 
and  that,  consequently,  in  its  bulk  it  must 
stand  in  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  nerve  cords  that  converge  into 
it  from  all  parts  of  the  body.  If  we  apply 
these  ru’es  to  the  matter  under  considera¬ 
tion  we  shall  now  find  that  our  conclusions 
w'ill  have  undergone  a  considerable  change. 
In  general,  and  of  course  with  many  ex¬ 
ceptions,*  the  whole  structure  of  woman 
is  smaller  and  prettier  than  that  of  man, 
and  in  particular  her  delicate  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  is  in  keeping  with  her  inferior  muscu¬ 
lar  development,  as  would  be  seen  could 
averages  of  the  size  of  these  organs  in  both 
sexes  be  obtained.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  brain  of  woman,  considered  as  a  nerve 
centre,  will  also  be  less  in  bulk  than  that 
of  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the 
relative  and  not  the  positive  weight  of  the 
female  brain  is  considered,  we  find  (ac¬ 
cording  to  several  investigators)  that  it  is 
not  less,  but  even  slightly  greater,  than 
that  of  man.  In  other  words,  woman, 
taking  into  consideration  her  smaller  bod¬ 
ily  size,  possesses  not  only  not  less  but 
probably  even  more  brain  than  man  ! 

If,  then,  we  are  to  judge  only  from  the 
facts  already  stated,  woman  must  be  the 
C(|ual,  if  not  the  superior,  of  man  in  men¬ 
tal  powers. 

But  now,  as  truth  is  in  all  things  the 
first  object,  notwithstanding  our  kindly 
sentiments  toward  the  fairer  sex  we  must 
not  conceal  the  fact  that  this  superiority  is 
again  cancelled  by  another  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  female  brain  as  compared  to 
the  male — a  disadvantage  which  is  caused 
by  the  singular  proportions  of  its  shape. 
The  development  of  the  female  brain  is 
less  as  regards  the  front  portion  and  greater 
as  regards  the  top  or  crown  portion  in 
comparison  to  the  male  ;  so  that  if  one 
looks  at  a  woman’s  skull  from  above,  its 
outline  approximates  to  that  of  two  cones 
with  blunted  ends  joined  together  at  their 
bases,  whereas  a  man’s  skull  presents,  from 
a  similar  point  of  view,  an  egg-like  ap¬ 
pearance,  expanding  in  the  middle  and 
toward  the  back.  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
daily  observation  that,  as  a  rule,  the  fore¬ 
head  and  temples  are  lower  in  women  than 

*  The  exceptions  occur  mainly  among  the 
lower  ranks  and  agricultural  classes,  in  which 
the  women  perform  hard  bodily  labor,  and 
also  in  the  lower  human  races,  among  whom 
the  physical  differences  between  the  sexes  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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in  men  ;  and  so  much  is  this  the  case  that 
a  low  forehead  is  regarded  as  a  requisite 
of  female  beauty,  while  a  broad  aichcd 
forehead  is  held  to  be  an  adornment  to 
man. 

The  ancient  Greeks  as  a  rule  gave  their 
female  statues  relatively  small  foieheads, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  their  representa¬ 
tions  of  male  figuies,  such  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Zeus  of  Phidias,  exhibit  the  pow¬ 
erful  forehead  of  intellectual  ascendency. 
The  strange  fashion  of  wearing  a  “  fringe” 
of  hair  over  the  brows  is  undoubtedly  an 
endeavor  to  make  the  forehead  appear  as 
low  as  po-isible.  This  expeiience  in  daily 
life,  which,  like  all  rules,  is  of  course 
limited  by  numerous  exceptions,  receives 
full  confirmation  from  the  observations 
made  by  Professor  Iluschke  in  brain  and 
skull  measuicinents,  according  to  which 
the  frontal  bone  of  the  female  is  less  in 
area  than  that  of  the  male  by  2,000  milli¬ 
metres,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  female 
crown  bones  possess  a  proportionate  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  male.  In  the  course  of 
his  measurements  of  the  brains  of  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  of  all  nations  possess  the  largest 
crowns,  Iluschke  found  that  in  the  male 
this  part  measured  on  an  average  262  cubic 
centimetres,  in  the  female  only  208.  He 
also  ascertained  that  the  “  middle  brain” 
containing  the  “  central  gray”  matter, 
which  has  no  connection  with  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  which  in  animals  shows  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportionate  development  com¬ 
pared  to  the  rest  of  the  brain,  exhibits  also 
in  women  a  noticeable  preponderance.  In 
other  words,  the  woman  possesses  more 
crown  and  middle  brain,  the  man  more 
forehead  and  thinking  brain.  Now,  ac¬ 
cording  to  many  scientific  experiments,  the 
details  of  which  would  lead  us  too  far  from 
our  subject,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
front  sections  of  the  brain  are  the  scat  of 
the  intelligence  and  higher  intellectual 
activities,  that  is,  the  powers  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  proportion,  and  determination,  while 
tire  locus  operandi  of  the  emotions  and 
feelings  lies  in  the  crown  or  hinder  part. 
Huschke  sums  up  the  result  of  his  investi¬ 
gations  as  follows  :  The  character  of  the 
masculine  disposition  is  shown  in  the 
frontal  bone,  that  of  the  feminine  in  the 
crown  bones,  and  the  woman  whose  physi¬ 
cal  character  is  a  continuation  of  the  child¬ 
like  has  remained  a  child  in  respect  to  her 
brain  also,  though  more  exceptions  to  the 
rule  occur  than  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 


child,  and  though  the  difference  between 
the  crown  and  frontal  bones  is  not  marked 
in  the  same  degree.  This  scientific  result 
is  therefore  in  accord  with  the  view  held 
for  so  many  thousand  years,  that  the  wom¬ 
an  is  designed  more  for  the  life  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  emotions  than  for  that  of 
the  mind  and  the  higher  intellectual  activi¬ 
ties. 

It  is  well  known  that  logic  or  exact  rea¬ 
soning  is  not  regarded  as  the  strongeet 
side  of  a  woman’s  mind,  and  that  biilliant 
performances  of  women  in  the  domain  of 
strict  science  are  of  exceptional  occur¬ 
rence.  Daily  experience  teaches  that 
woman  can  only  with  difficulty  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  reason  when  the  result  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  18  one  which  runs  counter  to  htr 
feelings  ;  she  always,  as  one  says,  comes 
back  to  the  point  she  started  from  and 
sees  things  more  from  a  subjective  than 
from  an  objective  point  of  view.  There¬ 
fore,  argue  the  opponents  of  women,  she 
is  naturally  kept  in  an  inferior  position  in 
the  legal  and  social  scale,  and  it  would  be 
useless  as  well  as  foolish  to  struggle  against 
such  a  law  of  nature.  At  the  first  glance 
this  inference  appears  to  be  a  very  just  one, 
and,  as  must  be  conceded,  it  has  a  certain 
amount  of  abiding  force.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  has  many  weak  points,  and 
should  rightly  be  used  only  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  and  not  as  a  justification  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  position  of  the  sex.  For  in  the  first 
place  the  bare  fact  of  the  weaker  nature 
(mental  or  bodily)  of  the  woman  cannot 
palliate  her  oppression.  Have  we  not 
long  ago  condemned  the  old  law  of  slavery 
which  said  that  the  weaker  was  rightly  op¬ 
pressed  because  of  his  weakness  ?  Do  we 
not  in  this  more  enlightened  age  strive 
more  and  more  for  the  realization  of  the 
idea  of  the  universal  right  to  equality  pos¬ 
sessed  by  all  mankind  without  distinction 
of  color,  condition  or  sex  ?  And  would 
,  it  not  be  absurd  to  omit  this  last  considera¬ 
tion  when  the  differences  in  mental  ability 
between  individual  men  are  often  far 
greater  than  those  between  man  and  wom¬ 
an  ?  Further,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  proof  of  the  foregoing  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  functions  of  the  various  por¬ 
tions  of  the  brain  is  by  no  means  as  yet 
included  among  the  dogmas  of  physiologi¬ 
cal  science,  but  is  regarded  by  many  au¬ 
thorities  as  at  least  doubtful.  Yet  it  has 
on  the  one  hand  so  great  an  intrinsic  proba¬ 
bility,  and  on  the  other  it  agrees  so  well 
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with  the  experiences  of  history  and  of 
everyday  life,  that  it  requires  an  excep¬ 
tionally  strong  consideration  to  blunt  the 
edge  of  the  deduction  formed  from  it. 
This  consideration  we  find  in  the  influence 
which  cultivation  and  education  exercise 
on  the  quality  and  capacities  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  organ — an  influence  which  is  so 
considerable  as  to  raise  the  question 
whether  this  singular  defect  in  the  female 
brain  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  effect 
rather  than  the  cause  of  her  oppressed 
condition.  We  know  that  the  human 
brain  is  a  very  receptive  organ,  that  it 
easily  changes  its  equilibrium,  and  that  by 
use,  as  is  the  case  with  the  muscles,  it 
gains  in  strength  and  capacity,  increasing 
even  in  bulk,  while  disuse  on  the  other 
hand  entails  on  it  a  loss  of  development. 
Sufficient  evidence  of  this  is  furnished  by 
comparing  the  brains  of  learned  men,  and 
of  the  educated  classes  generally,  with 
those  of  the  lower  orders,  or  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  races  generally  with  those  of  savages, 
and  it  is  well  exemplifled  by  the  gradual 
increase  referred  to  by  Professor  Brokas 
in  the  size  of  the  skulls  of  the  Parisian 
population  in  the  course  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Seeming  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  people 
with  a  large  or  talented  brain  have  often 
not  availed  themselves  of  the  same,  where¬ 
as  persons  with  comparatively  fewer  pow¬ 
ers  have  understood  how  to  make  a  better 
use  of  them  by  means  of  industry  and  the 
faculty  of  concentration — or  else  because 
a  comparatively  small  brain  may  have  been 
more  finely  developed  in  the  regions  of  the 
intellectual  powers  than  a  large  one.  If, 
therefore,  we  consider  that  for  thousands 
of  years  woman,  by  reason  of  her  subordi¬ 
nate  social  position,  has  received  a  differ¬ 
ent  education  from  her  male  partner,  and 
that  her  training  has  led  her  in  quite  an¬ 
other  direction  to  his  ;  that  her  horizon 
has  been  a  more  limited  one,  and  more¬ 
over  that  every  encouragement  has  been 
given  to  the  play  of  her  emotions  at  the 
expense  of  the  activity  of  her  intellect  ; 
and  finally  that  this  state  of  affairs  has  last¬ 
ed  from  generation  to  generation,  through 
mother  to  daughter,  then  I  say,  that  from 
a  physiological  standpoint  there  should  be 
no  cause  for  surprise  that  as  a  result  wom¬ 
an  should  differ  from  man,  that  her  brain 
should  be  inferior  to  bis,  or  at  any  rate 
should  have  developed  on  different  lines, 
or,  as  we  have  been  saying,  that  the  fore 
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part  of  her  brain  should  bo  found  to  be 
proportionately  less  and  the  hind  part  pro¬ 
portionately  greater  than  that  of  man. 

The  opponents  of  the  movement  in  favor 
of  women  always  point  out,  as  did  even 
the  otherwise  unprejudiced  Darwin,  that 
the  intellectual  achievements  of  individual 
women  do  not  amount  to  a  very  imposing 
total  and  that  a  comparison  between  the 
sexes  on  this  point  must  result  very  un¬ 
favorably  to  the  women.  This  is  certain¬ 
ly  the  ease,  and  in  face  of  their  social  dis¬ 
advantages  it  would  be  wonderful  if  it 
were  otherwise.  But  we  cannot  here  de¬ 
duce  the  conclusion  that  nature  has  for  all 
time  ordained  the  intellectual  inferiority 
of  woman,  but  rather  must  we  agree  that 
nature  has  not  here  spoken  at  all,  espe¬ 
cially  when  we  call  to  mind  the  important 
circumstance  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  that  the  lower  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  that  we  look,  the  less  do  we 
find  the  difference  in  size  between  the 
brains  of  the  sexes.  This  circumstance 
proves  that  in  civilization  and  not  in  na¬ 
ture  must  lie  the  causes  for  this  difference 
in  development.  The  fact  is  that  in  the 
process  of  the  division  of  labor  which  has 
ever  accompanied  the  march  of  civilization, 
the  intellectual  or  brain  work  has  fallen 
more  and  more  to  the  lot  of  the  man, 
while  the  sphere  of  woman  has  been  con¬ 
fined  more  and  more  to  the  domestic 
duties.  It  may  in  all  probability  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  difference  which  has  been 
found  to  lie,  in  this  respect,  between  the 
higher  and  lower  human  races  will  be 
found  to  be  still  further  accentuated  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  and  lower  classes  in  civil¬ 
ized  society,  though  no  examination  of 
this  point  has  as  yet  been  made  ;  because 
the  man  whose  labor  is  entirely  physical 
generally  works  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  woman. 

It  must  indeed  be  conceded  that  nature, 
while  not  directly  causing  the  defect  in 
woman’s  brain,  is  not  entirely  free  from 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  since  from 
the  very  beginning  she  has  confided  to  the 
female  sex  the  duties  of  maternity  and  the 
care  of  the  young,  while  giving  to  man 
that  sphere  of  active  labor  from  which 
woman  has  almost  always  been  of  necessity 
excluded.  Nor  has  this  fact  tended  to 
improve  the  brain  of  woman,  as  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  domestic  duties  calls  for  a  less 
active  exercise  of  the  mind  than  the  more 
exacting  labors  of  man,  who  has  to  strain 
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every  nerve  to  find  sustenance  for  himself 
and  for  all  his  weaker  dependants  in  the 
struggle  for  existence — a  process  which  by 
natural  selection  is  bound  to  tell  in  favor 
of  the  race.  On  the  other  hand,  again, 
among  the  higher  classes  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  New  England 
States,  the  remarkable  fact  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  that  the  women  freqirently  excel 
their  husbands  in  general  culture  and  the 
higher  intellectual  powers,  since  side  by 
side  with  their  domestic  occupations  they 
retain  sufficient  leisure  to  pursue  their  in¬ 
tellectual  education,  whereas  the  men  in 
the  absorbing  rush  of  American  business 
life  deteriorate  in  intellect  and  are  able  to 
continue  their  education  only  in  a  superfi¬ 
cial  manner.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
causes  which  suffice  as  a  rule  to  exercise  an 
impeding  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
intellect  of  women  will  be  found  to  have  a 
similar  effect  when  acting  on  men,  and 
that  not  in  the  sex  of  the  former,  as  sex, 
must  the  cause  of  her  intellectual  in¬ 
feriority  be  sought ;  indeed,  all  that  has 
been  said  about  the  defective  brain  forma¬ 
tion  of  women  is  not  meant  as  a  bard  and 
fast  rule  for  all  women,  but  as  a  statement 
of  a  general  fact,  nor  is  there  a  lack  of  in¬ 
dividual  women  who  possess  an  intelligence 
far  transcending  the  average  of  their  more 
favorably  circumstanced  rivals. 

History  and  daily  experience  combine 
to  confirm  this  and  to  show  that  there  does 
not  exist  a  sphere  of  intellectual  activity  in 
which  individual  women  might  not  achieve 
the  highest  excellence.  And  similarly 
there  have  been  and  still  exist  men  who 
might  have  been,  and  would  be,  better 
employed  in  sitting  over  the  distaff  or 
knitting-needle  than  in  attending  the  stern 
councils  of  men  or  in  attempting  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  affairs  which  require  energy 
and  discernment.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  meanest  of  men,  be  he  laborer  or  be 
he  domestic,  whose  whole  life  has  been 
spent  in  mere  physical  labor,  stands,  by 
virtue  merely  of  his  sex,  as  to  his  legal, 
olitical,  and  even  social  relations,  far 
igher  than  the  most  intelligent  and  ac¬ 
complished  of  women,  and  by  exercising 
his  right  to  vote  takes  his  share  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  his  country  while  the  whole 
female  portion  of  the  population  has  to  re¬ 
main  dumb.  To  the  great  majority  of 
women,  who  are  accustomed  to  seek  their 
whole  life’s  happiness  within  the  family 
circle,  this  state  of  affairs  is  in  no  way  irk¬ 


some,  nor  do  they  desire  any  change  in 
their  condition.  Quite  otherwise  is  it  with 
those  women — and  their  number  is  cou- 
siderable — who  by  force  of  intellect  or 
character  tower  above  the  general  level  of 
their  sex,  and  who  feel  the  need  of  being, 
to  others  as  to  themselves,  something  more 
than  a  tolerably  useful  piece  of  family  fur¬ 
niture. 

Now,  the  fact  that  such  women  as 
these,  even  should  they  be  but  exceptions, 
should  be  hindered  from  the  free  develop¬ 
ment  and  use  of  their  powers  solely  by 
reason  of  their  sex,  and  in  compliance  with 
political  and  social  tradition,  appears  to 
the  writer  of  this  article  a  matter  of  great 
injustice  ;  and  he  is  therefore  in  favor  of 
the  introduction  of  absolutely  free  com¬ 
petition  between  the  sexes  and  of  the  re¬ 
moval  of  all  the  bars  which  at  present  re¬ 
strain  woman  in  her  industrial  life  or  in 
her  legal,  political,  and  social  relations. 
He  also  holds  that  the  dangers,  arising 
from  such  an  emancipation,  which  are  ap¬ 
prehended  to  the  dignity  and  modesty  of 
the  sex  are  for  the  most  part  chimerical, 
and  the  dangers  from  the  competition  not 
even  worth  mentioning.  For  if,  as  so 
many  men  maintain,  woman  by  reason  of 
her  weaker  nature  cannot  stand  the  strain 
of  competition  with  man,  then  surely  the 
latter  has  little  to  fear  from  such  competi¬ 
tion  ;  but  if,  as  we  have  seen  history  has 
shown  frequently,  woman  can  stand  the 
strain  of  the  competition,  and  if  so  many 
highly  cultivated  nations  think  women 
capable  of  ruling  a  State  and  therefore  ad¬ 
mit  them  to  the  succession,  why  should 
they  not  also  be  allowed  to  aspire  to  less 
elevated  positions  of  responsibility  ? 

In  every  way  it  would  be  a  benefit  to 
society  were  the  many  powers  of  woman 
which  now  lie  fallow  permitted  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  and  to  bring  forth  their  proper  fruits. 
How  many  women,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
married  state,  now  wear  out  their  hearts  in 
bitterness  for  want  of  some  useful  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  how  many  of  the  complaints  of 
hysteria  and  weak  nerves  owe  their  origin, 
at  least  in  part,  to  this  cause  ! 

Women  so  placed  either  fall  into  a  state 
of  fatal  idleness  which  is  considered  a 
necessity  to  the  social  position,  or  seek 
compensation  in  gossip,  in  love  of  dress, 
and  in  toying  with  all  sorts  of  unworthy 
objects  ;  and  in  four-fifths  or  even  nine- 
tenths  of  women  find  a  sufficient  object  in 
life  in  the  management  of  their  own  house- 
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holds,  yet  there  still  remains  a  large  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  sex  for  whom  this  is  not  the 
case. 

There  are,  as  it  is  well  known,  in  nearly 
all  European  States  more  women  than 
men,  an  excess  which  on  the  whole  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  one  million.  To  this  we  must 
add  the  increasing  difficulty  of  material 
existence,  the  continual  augmentation  of 
the  unmarried  state,  and  the  strain  on  the 
fathers  of  families  owing  to  their  having 
to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  the  support  of 
their  children,  so  that,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  the  number  of  unmarried  women  will 
be  ever  on  the  increase.  What,  then,  is 
to  become  of  these  ?  Or  of  those  deprived 
of  the  husbands  who  now  maintain  them  ? 
Or,  finally,  of  those  women  who  are  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  higher  intellectiral  activities 
and  who  prefer  personal  independence, 
even  if  accompanied  by  work,  to  the 
chances  of  an  uncertain  marriage  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  can  deny  that  the  unmarried 
state  is  ten  times  preferable  to  a  bad  or 
uncertain  marriage  ;  yet  at  present,  owing 
to  the  iron  hand  of  prejudice,  there  are 
few  things  so  much  dreaded  by  girls  as 
the  prospect  of  remaining  unttratried. 

In  America  it  is  otherwise,  and  in  Bos¬ 
ton  particularly  there  are  said  to  be  not  a 
few  women  who  systematically  shun  mar¬ 
riage  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  their 
powers  in  all  kinds  of  useful  employments. 
Nor  is  the  struggle  which  American  wom¬ 
en  wage  with  singular  energy  and  persist¬ 
ence  for  their  emancipation,  but  particu¬ 


larly  for  the  acquisition  of  a  right  to  the 
political  vote,  in  any  way  so  ridiculous  at 
European  papers  love  to  picture  it ;  for 
with  what  feelings  must  a  highly  educat¬ 
ed  American  woman  view  a  dirty,  idiotic 
negro  shoeblack  or  street  sweeper  going  to 
the  ballot-box  while  she  herself  remains 
excluded  from  it  ?  All  this  with  us,  too, 
would  be  quite  different  if  woman  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  develop  her  pow¬ 
ers  and  capacities  in  all  directions  just  as 
freely  as  the  man  ;  if  the  path  to  inde- 
pendence  were  not  closed  to  her,  either  by 
custom,  usage,  or  statute  ;  if  she  stood 
face  to  face  with  man  as  bis  equal  by  right 
and  by  birth.  Then,  too,  that  boundless 
fear  of  the  unmarried  state,  which  at  pres¬ 
ent  still  dominates  the  natures  of  our  wom¬ 
en,  and  which  has  already  done  so  much 
mischief,  would  disappear.  The  number, 
too,  of  unhappy  marriages  would  dimin¬ 
ish,  and  with  it  amelioration  in  the  con¬ 
jugal  life  and  the  general  welfare  altogether 
be  brought  about.  Liberty,  spontaneity, 
and  complete  reciprocity  form  the  vital 
air  in  which  happy  marriages  and  these 
promoting  the  general  good  alone  can 
thrive. 

We  close  this  article  with  the  impressive 
words  of  Radenhausen,  the  spirited  writer 
of  Isis : — 

“  We  men  rnirst  accustom  ourselves  to 
look  on  and  to  treat  the  female  half  of 
mankind  not  as  a  means  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  men,  but  as  our  equals,'^ — 
New  Review. 


THE  ORIGIN,  PERPETUATION  AND  DECADENCE  OF  SUPERNATURALISM. 

BY  R.  G.  M.  BROWNE. 


To  summon  before  one’s  imagination 
one  of  the  most  intellectual  and  cultivated 
aristocrats  of  the  earth,  and  to  place  by 
bis  side  an  unmitigated  savage,  tattooed  it 
may  be,  and  besmeared  with  the  blood  of 
an  adveisaiy  on  whom  he  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  tribe  had  just  been  feasting,  and 
to  say  to  Ihejrair,  “  Behold,  each  of  you, 
one  who  is  a  brother  in  all  those  respects 
which  constitute  a  common  humanity,” 
might  seem  to  be  the  suggestion  of  a  most 
incongruous  picture,  and  to  be  offering 
violence  to  that  widely  subsisting  creed 
which  avers  that  mankind  has  fallen  from 
his  original  high  estate  of  virtue  and  light 


to  a  condition  of  utter  degradation  and 
degeneracy. 

Yet,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
whether  in  the  case  of  the  uttermost  of 
primitive  savagery,  or  in  that  of  people  of 
the  most  refined  and  educated,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  in  civilized  attainments,  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  the  human  character  con¬ 
sists  are  everywhere  and  in  all  times  the 
same. 

It  is  not  intended  to  venture  here  upon 
an  excursion  into  those  regions  of  natural 
history  wherein  the  biologist  and  the  com¬ 
parative  anatomist  specially  disport  them¬ 
selves,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  meant  that  the 
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specialism  of  the  expert  in  any  department 
of  science  shall  be  invoked.  The  aim  is 
rather  to  take  a  brief  superficial  survey  of 
the  circumstances,  under  which  supersti¬ 
tions  become  engendered,  and  to  glance  at 
some  of  the  influences  which  tend  to  their 
perpetuation  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of 
time,  and  to  their  ultimate  decadence  after 
they  have  reached  their  culmination. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  paradoxical  to 
suggest,  but  it  would  nevertheless  seem  to 
be  the  case,  that  superstition  originates  in 
or  is  bred  of  that  elementary  faculty — 
namely,  the  intellcctrral  facirlty — which  is 
characteristic  alike  of  the  savage  and  un¬ 
tutored  man,  who  is  a  sort  of  early  link  in 
the  ever-lengthening  chain  of  knowledge, 
experience,  and  reason  whereof  the  devtl- 
oprnent  of  the  human  race  may  be  said  to 
consist  ;  the  educated  and  civilized  man 
being  regardable  as  'an  advanced  link  in 
that  chain. 

The  creed  concerning  the  “fall  of 
man,”  seems  to  illustrate  that  suggestion. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  basis  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  theory  of  nearly  every  section  of 
so-called  Christendom  at  the  present  day  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  part  of  the  formulated 
theological  belief  of  nations  who  regard 
themselves  as  being  at  the  very  forefront 
of  reasoning  and  enlightened  progress.  It 
is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  man,  as 
originally  appearing  upon  the  earth,  was 
Ughteous,  pure,  sinless ;  that,  through 
yielding,  in  the  exercise  of  the  freewill 
with  which  he  had  been  endowed,  to  the 
suggestions  of  an  evil  personality  of  vast 
powtr,  who  was  antagonistic  to  Almighty, 
Omniscient,  and  All-Beneficent  Goodness, 
he  fell  from  that  condition,  in  disobeying 
a  Divine  command  which  had  been  laid 
upon  him  ;  that  Divine  Goodness  was  dis¬ 
pleased  on  account  of  his  disobedience  ; 
and  that  all  the  pain  and  misery  which 
exists  among  mankind  is  an  inheritance 
consequent  upon  that  original  misde¬ 
meanor. 

In  effect  that  creed  would  seem  to  be 
the  exact  equivalent  and  counterpart  of  the 
reasoned  deduction  or  inference  at  which, 
from  actual  experience,  wild  or  primitive 
man  arrives,  concerning  the  displeasure 
with  which  he  conceives  that  the  powers 
ruling  over  the  world  regard  mankind. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  faculty, 
wild  or  primitive  man  reasons  from  experi¬ 
ence — namely,  from  premises  or  circum¬ 
stances  which  present  themselves  to  his 


childish  and  untutored  mind  through  or 
by  means  of  his  bodily  senses,  that  the 
powers  or  forces  of  nature  whence  calami¬ 
ties  ensue,  are  wielded  by,  or  are  them¬ 
selves,  personal  actualities.  “  What  can 
be  plainer,”  he  would  seem  to  ask,  “  than 
that  the  lightning  is  hurled  by,  or  is  itself, 
a  living  spirit  ?  Behold  how  silently  and 
instantaneously  it  cleaves  its  way  through 
the  forest  and  leaves  a  charred  track  of 
ruin  behind  it,  destroying,  mayhap,  crops 
and  cattle  and  human  beings  on  its  ruth¬ 
less  way  !  Hark  how  it  is  followed  by  an 
appalling  voice  of  anger  1  Are  not  those 
dread  effects  unmistakable  tokens  that  the 
human  race  has  somehow  provoked  the 
wrath  of  the  Powers  which  rule  over  the 
earth !” 

Why  those  powers  should  entertain  such 
displeasure  he  does  not  inquire,  and  not 
having  arrived  at  a  stage  of  civilization 
which  includes  the  practice  of  goodwill 
and  beneficence  rather  than  of  vengeance 
and  cruelty,  he  applies  the  angry  mani¬ 
festations  to  himself,  and,  by  their  action 
upon  his  imagination,  and  upon  the  germs 
of  reason  and  of  conscience  wherewith  he 
is  primarily  endowed,  he  is  led  to  infer 
that  the  deities  require  sacrifice  and  suffer¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  man,  in  order  that  their 
wrath  may  be  appeased  and  their  judgment 
averted.  In  hisdealings  with  his  fellow-men 
he  knows  that  tbegoodwill,  orseeminggood- 
will,  of  those  who  are  stronger  than  himself 
may  be  purchased  by  gifts  that  are  valuable 
— whether  consisting  of  food,  of  slaves,  of 
wives,  or  of  any  other  commodity — and 
judging  of  the  personalities  whose  powers 
are  so  manifestly  great,  by  the  only  stand¬ 
ard  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  he  con¬ 
ceives  that  such  offerings  cannot  but  be 
acceptable  to  them. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  very  same  facul¬ 
ties  which  the  wild  man  possesses  in  a 
vastly  less  degree,  educated,  civilized  man 
draws  like  conclusions  from  what  he  actu¬ 
ally  witnesses.  He  points  to  the  savagery 
of  the  savage — to  his  cannibalism,  to  bis 
demoniacal  rites,  to  his  numberless  vices, 
and  to  his  unutterably  ruthless  cruelties  ; 
and  he  asks,  “  Did  man  come  thus  into 
existence  from  the  hand  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  ?”  lie  refers  to  the  state  of 
moral  degradation  which  marks  the  great 
majority  of  so-called  civilized  populations 
— to  the  murders,  the  debaucheries,  the 
trained  criminalism,  which  are  everywhere 
rampant ;  to  the  countless  wrongs  which 
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the  weak  and  defenceless  are  ever  suffer¬ 
ing  at  the  hands  of  their  stronger  but 
heartless  fellow-creatures ;  to  the  vast 
amount  of  mental  and  physical  agony  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  abounding  wickedness 
around  and  in  the  midst  of  us  ;  to  the 
bodily  deformities,  the  mental  aberrations, 
and  the  innumerable  ills  which  children  in¬ 
herit  through  the  sins  of  their  parents — 
and  he  triumphantly  inquires,  “  Are  not 
all  those  iniquitous  results  so  many  irrefu¬ 
table  proofs  that  a  great  moral  calamity  has 
happened  to  mankind,  who  has  obviously 
exercised  for  evil  and  not  for  good,  the 
freewill  with  which  he  is  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  endowed  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  the 
heart  of  man  is  only  evil  continually  and 
desperately  wicked,  and  that  the  effects  of 
savagery  and  of  sin  which  we  behold  in 
such  glaring  and  hideous  forms,  are  effects 
of  degradation  and  degeneracy  in  the 
human  race,  and  are  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  ‘  supernatural  ’  explanations  ?” 

Whether  one  accepts  or  rejects  either 
the  savage  man’s  or  the  civilized  man’s 
interpretations  concerning  certain  of  the 
facts  of  nature  which  are  obvious  to  every 
one  of  us,  this  at  least  seems  indisputable  ; 
first,  that  both  interpretations  originate  in 
or  are  bred  of  the  intellectual  faculty 
which  is  common  alike  to  primitive  and  to 
civilized  man  ;  next,  that  they  are  both 
fostered  by  another  elementary  character¬ 
istic  which  is  also  common  to  both  of 
them — that  is  to  say,  by  the  imagination 
— and  lastly  that  both  are  of  a  character 
which  is  commonly  termed  supernatural. 
Both  interpretations  are  arrived  at,  logi¬ 
cally  or  illogically  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
an  intellectual  process.  To  some  of  us 
the  more  modern  interpretations  may  be 
deemed  the  least  reasonable,  and  as  being 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  survival  of  the 
superstitious  idea  which  primitive  barbaric 
folk  entertained  upon  the  subject.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  the  creed  in  either 
view  of  it,  has  for  a  concomitant  the  self- 
refutory  conception  of  there  being  some¬ 
where  or  somehow — but  where  or  how 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  suggest¬ 
ed  or  defined — a  mystical  arrangement  or 
constitution  of  things  which  is  not  natural, 
which  is  not  part  of  the  material  and  physi¬ 
cal  universe,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  termed 
supernatural. 

It  doubtless  seems  undeniable  that  there 
exist  forces  or  influences  or  powers  which 
are  not  visible  to  mortal  sight,  nor  imme¬ 


diately  appreciable  by  mortal  touch. 
Every  phenomenon  we  behold  can  be  re¬ 
garded  in  no  other  sense  than  as  being  due 
to  forces,  powers,  or  influences  of  that 
character.  Gravitation,  heat  and  its  con¬ 
verse,  the  infinitely  numerous  and  infinite¬ 
ly  various  chemical  and  other  physical 
effects  in  the  midst  and  by  virtue  of  which 
wo  live,  appear  to  be  only  so  many  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  fact  that  every  effect  and 
phenomenon  is  somehow  brought  about 
by  an  invisible  and  intangible  causa  cau- 
sans.  What  is  the  phenomenon  of  life 
with  its  will-power  and  its  various  moral 
qualities  but  something  of  that  kind  ?  In 
no  case  has  the  existence  or  thing  or  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  which  is  called  “  life,” 
ever  been  tracked  ;  in  no  case  has  it  been 
followed  after  the  organism  in  which  it 
seemed  to  dwell  has  ceased  to  be  animat¬ 
ed  by  it.  But  that  it  or  any  other  invisi¬ 
ble  and  intangible  existence,  or  force  or 
power  or  influence,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  “  supernatural”  in  the  sense  of  its  not 
being  a  part  of,  and  not  being  compre¬ 
hended  within  “  universal  nature,”  seems 
to  be  an  absolutely  contra  lictory  and  im¬ 
possible  supposition.  And  what  is  super¬ 
stition  but  a  belief  in  existences  or  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  imaginary  only,  and  are 
altogether  inconsistent  with,  and  are  in  no 
wise  attested  by  any  of  the  phenomena  we 
behold,  or  are  in  any  way  practically  ac¬ 
quainted  with  ?  • 

What  is  all  the  imagery  of  ancient 
Egypt  and  of  other  Eastern  nations  but  an 
attempt  to  depict  in  material  form  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  supernatural  beings  who  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  imagina¬ 
tion-offspring  of  the  people  who  conceived 
them,  the  forms  themselves  being  the 
more  grotesque  and  distorted  and  unmean¬ 
ing,  according  as  the  folk  in  whose  child¬ 
ish  fancies  they  originated  were  nearer  to 
a  state  of  aboriginal  and  primitive  wild¬ 
ness. 

If,  therefore,  that  w’hich  is  usually 
termed  “  supernatural”  is  definable  as 
comprising  supposed  existences  or  beings 
or  circumstances  which  are  not  part  of  that 
wondrous  organization  called  “  universal 
nature,”  it  is  as  plainly  and  self-evidently 
a  contradiction  as  would  be  the  averment 
that  a  whole  does  not  comprise  all  its 
parts,  or  that  infinite  space  has  its  outside 
boundaries.  Obviously  it  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  imaginary  ;  it  is  altogether 
illogical  ;  it  has  no  warrant  in  the  facts  and 
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phenomena  of  Nature  ;  in  short,  it  is 
superstition. 

Among  all  aboriginal  people  supernatu¬ 
ral  beliefs  appear  to  be  entertained  as  to 
nearly  every  matter  connected  with  human 
interests  or  wherein  human  thought  is  oc¬ 
cupied,  and  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to 
trace  the  manner  of  such  beliefs  being  en¬ 
gendered  and  perpetuated.  From  earliest 
infancy  it  is  only  through  personal  agency 
that  a  child’s  wants  are  supplied,  that  its 
actions  are  controlled,  and  that  it  experi¬ 
ences  pleasant  or  painful  impressions.  Its 
nurture  and  bringing  up  are  entirely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  personal  nrinistration,  and  it  is  in 
connection  with  personal  instrumentality 
that  its  imagination  chiefly  comes  into 
play  while  its  physical  powers  are  develop¬ 
ing.  The  imagination  is  a  lively  faculty 
whose  functions  would  seem  to  precede, 
in  exercise,  those  of  reason.  But  while 
the  child’s  reasoning  faculty  becomes  more 
and  more  a  governing  power  over  its 
actions  so  far  as  they  are  employed  in  the 
attainment  of  what  is  desired,  yet  its  im¬ 
agination  is  but  in  a  small  degree  subject 
to  the  restraints  and  tests  of  practical 
and  educated  reason.  If,  therefore,  its 
thoughts  are  in  any  way  awakened  either 
by  what  it  sees  of,  or  by  what  it  is  taught 
respecting,  conspicuous  natural  events, 
such  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  it  seems  natural  that  in 
the  child’s  mind  the  idea  of  personality 
should  become  more  and  more  associated 
with  their  occurrence  as  their  immediately 
producing  cause,  while  the  child  is  grow¬ 
ing  up  and  gradually  entering  into  those 
maturer  conditions  of  aboriginal  life  which 
are  controlled  by  notions  comprising  little 
else  than  mere  methodized  expansions  of 
childishly  wild  and  fantastic  beliefs. 

The  parents  of  a  family  are,  of  course, 
its  natural  rulers,  and  the  elder  offspring 
as  natuially  become  the  leaders  of  the 
younger.  Somewhat  similarly  do  those 
individuals  become  the  leaders  of  a  tribe 
or  community  who  possess  the  greatest 
strength  and  capability,  or  whose  aspira¬ 
tions  and  ambitions  prompt  them  to  assume 
or  accept  the  control. 

Hence,  through  what  ma)'  be  deemed  a 
course  of  natural  development,  chiefs  and 
counsellors  come  or  are  urged  to  the  front 
in  aboriginal  “  society.”  While  they  are 
themselves  imbued  with  the  supernatural 
ideas  wherein  they  have  been  brought  up, 
they  experimentally,  though  more  or  less 


unconsciously,  find  their  government  of 
the  folk  over  whom  they  hold  sway,  to  be 
the  more  easily  maintained  by  the  aid  and 
encouragement  of  ideas  which,  though  in 
part  suggested  by  what  is  seen  by  bodily 
vision,  are  in  reality  the  product  of  imagi¬ 
nation.  Thus,  also,  professors  of  various 
sorts  find  their  vocation,  and  in  that  way 
would  it  seem  probable  that  the  medicine¬ 
man,  the  rain-doctor,  the  fetish- woiker, 
and  necromanceisin  general  become  estab¬ 
lished  institutions. 

Such  w'ould  appear  to  be  some  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  elements  of  the 
human  character,  as  primarily  constituted, 
are  brought  into  exercise.  Having  regard 
to  the  nature  of  those  circumstances,  it  is 
hardly  strange  that  superstition,  idolatry, 
and  poetical  phantasy  should  be  the  sti  ik¬ 
ing  features  of  ethnological  evolution  which 
history  shows  them  to  have  been. 

But  history  further  indicates  that  with 
the  development  of  reason,  aided  by  ex¬ 
perience,  those  component  parts  of  the 
human  entity  which  are  definable  as  con¬ 
science,  and  good-will  or  beneficence,  be¬ 
come  increasingly  operative  in  our  race. 
Hence  from  time  to  time  there  appear 
upon  the  historical  stage  of  uncivilized 
life,  men  who  were  in  advance  of  their 
neighbors  in  keenness  of  intelligence,  and 
in  whom  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
an  approximately  reasonable  conception  of 
natural  equity  had  been  awakened.  Such 
men,  therefore,  become  opposed  to  the 
hideous  and  cruel  practices  of  aboriginal 
fanaticism.  They  may  have  come  upon 
the  scene  through  their  own  force  of  char¬ 
acter,  or  by  means  of  individual  or  general 
immigration,  or  they  may  have  been  the 
cause  or  the  product  of  conquest,  or  of 
the  blending  of  tribes  or  communities.  In 
virtue  of  their  ability,  and  of  their  power 
to  discern  opportunity,  and  of  their 
promptness  in  utilizing  it,  they  become 
recognized  leaders  of  thought  and  of  action. 
A  disturbance  of  many  existing  ptrsonal 
interests  and  of  private  conscience,  with 
that  dissension  and  strife  which  always 
ensue  whenever  ancient  “  authoritative” 
beliefs  are  seriously  threatened  or  at¬ 
tacked,  would  seem  to  be  some  of  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  leadership 
of  such  persons. 

In  the  case  of  a  character  of  that  type 
becoming  a  leader  in  any  primeval  or  other 
community,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  alone  in 
the  advanced  views  he  advocates.  His 
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ascendency  being  due  to  the  following  he 
commands,  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  exponent  of  a  more  or  less  numerous 
party  of  sympathizers,  over  whom  he  has 
exercised  an  educating  influence.  Having 
acquired  corrected  ideas  of  the  operations 
of  physical  nature,  ho  does  not  attribute 
thunder  and  lightning  and  other  ordinary 
phenomena  to  the  anger  of  evil  spirits, 
whose  wrath  can  only  be  appeased  by  pain¬ 
ful  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  mankind.  But 
yet  it  may  be  that  the  repulsive  practices 
and  absurd  superstitions  of  the  savage  so¬ 
ciety  above  which  he  has  risen  have  be¬ 
gotten  in  him  a  conviction  that  the  human 
race  has  become  hopelessly  wicked  by  a 
process  of  degeneracy.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  yet  arrived  at  the  perception  of  its 
being  from  a  primitive  state  of  wildness 
that  the  human  character  is  developed  by 
experience,  and  by  the  ever-increasing  ex¬ 
ercise  of  reason  and  conscience.  Hence, 
in  explaining  any  great  catastrophe  of 
former  times,  the  tradition  of  which  has 
come  down  to  his  own  days,  he  misinter¬ 
prets  its  meaning.  He  refers,  for  instance, 
the  occurrence  of  a  great  traditional  flood, 
which  involved  the  destruction  of  entire 
villages,  with  numberless  human  lives, 
such  as  would  ensue  from  a  continuance 
of  torrential  rain,  and  the  bursting  asunder 
of  valley  barriers,  behind  which  vast  de¬ 
posits  of  water  had  accumulated,  to  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Almighty  which  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  world  had  provoked.  The 
fabulous  suggestion  accompanying  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  a  few  righteous  folk  having  been 
miraculously  saved  out  of  the  general 
havoc,  commends  itself  to  his  sympathies. 
It  may  be,  that  in  putting  the  legend  into 
the  concrete  form  of  a  narrative,  he  deals 
with  it  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  part  or 
altogether  an  historical  fact,  or  it  may  be 
that  he  makes  use  of  it  as  an  allegory  to 
convey  what  he  deems  to  be  a  useful  les¬ 
son  for  the  ignorant  folk  upon  whom  he  is 
desirous  of  exercising  a  civilizing  influence. 

In  like  manner  it  does  not  seem  difficult 
to  understand  that  the  tradition  of  any 
great  calamity  by  fire  having  occurred, 
should  be  similarly  interpreted  in  pre-sci- 
entific  times  ;  and  that  the  effects  of  an 
enormous  volcanic  outburst  should,  when 
after  a  long  interval  it  came  to  be  ulti¬ 
mately  formulated  into  narrative,  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  been  preternaturally  oc¬ 
casioned.  The  utter  destruction  of  the 
cities  and  peoples  and  vegetation  of  a  dis- 
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trict  by  the  raining  down  of  brimstone 
and  fire,  and  by  other  concomitants  of  vol¬ 
canic  disturbance,  is  a  sufficiently  awe¬ 
inspiring  event  in  any  period  of  the 
world’s  history.  And  that,  whether  at 
the  time  of  its  taking  place  or  subsequent¬ 
ly  after  passing  as  a  tradition  through  the 
credulous  minds  of  two  or  three  or  more 
generations  of  mankind,  it  should  be  in¬ 
terpreted  by  its  ancient  narrator  as  only  so 
far  supernatural  that  it  was  a  visitation 
from  the  Almighty  and  a  judgment  upon 
the  people  for  their  wickedness,  at  least 
shows  that  superstitious  beliefs  as  to  the 
causation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  had 
become  to  a  great  extent  modified  among 
a  considerable  section  of  the  human  race. 

Of  course  every  one  knows  that  belief  in 
supernaturalism  has  not  been  limited  to 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  world’s  history,  and 
that  it  is  not  only  among  the  primitive 
races  of  the  present  day  that  it  still  main¬ 
tains  its  ground.  In  some  form  or  an¬ 
other  it  appears  to  be,  as  it  ever  has  been,  _ 
common  to  all  people.  While,  however, 
so  many  folk  still  seem  to  delight  in  wan¬ 
dering  in  the  great  jungle  of  superstition, 
yet  among  a  large  proportion  of  the  human 
race  the  wild  and  primitive  belief,  that  the 
heavenly  powers  which  arc  supposed  to 
rule  over  the  earth  are  inimical  to  man¬ 
kind,  has  been  superseded  by  more  gener¬ 
ous  ideas. 

Interpreting,  as  Judaic  monotheism 
seems  to  have  done,  the  works  of  nature 
as  indicating  a  single  originating  cause  in 
their  unity  of  design,  and  as  pioclaiming 
that  cause  to  be  Almighty,  and  All-benefi¬ 
cent,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature  appear  to  work  together 
and  to  produce  their  infinitude  of  effects, 
that  conception  of  Godhead  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  aboriginal  beliefs  in  cruel  dei¬ 
ties,  and  to  the  mythological  systems 
which  included  a  multitude  of  divine 
powers  such  as  were  and  still  are  expressed 
in  the  grottsque  imagery  of  some  nations. 
Ever  since  it  emerged  and  separated  itself 
from  pagan  polytheism,  it  has  quietly  held 
its  own  amid  every  political  vicissitude 
and  in  spite  of  rancorous  persecution. 
And  although  in  travelling  westward  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  wont,  civilization  brought 
with  it  the  polytheism  of  the  East  which, 
by  a  seemingly  inevitable  process  of  de¬ 
velopment,  resolved  itself  into  the  more 
spiritualized  mythology  which  found  por¬ 
trayal  in  the  sublime  poetical  phantasies 
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and  in  the  exquisite  sculpture  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  yet,  j)olytheism,  after  travel¬ 
ling  westward  and  becoming  modihed  in 
its  aspects,  ultimately  came  to  decay. 
And  when  the  monotheistic  faith,  in  the 
person  of  its  great  exponent,  took  upon 
itself  proselytizing  functions  and  found 
advanced  expression  in  the  original  utter¬ 
ances  of  Christianfty  and  became  exten¬ 
sively  developed,  it  entered  into  serious 
conflict  with  materialistic  and  polytheistic 
conceptions  and  finally  overcame  them. 
Tims  history  shows  that  notwithstanding 
the  very  general  and  pertinacious  tendency 
or  proclivity  of  the  human  mind  toward 
preternatural  conceptions,  the  intellectual 
or  scientific  religious  faith  which  is  based 
upon  the  facts  of  nature,  and  which  en¬ 
deavors  to  interpret  those  facts  by  the  aid 
and  in  the  light  of  reason  and  its  included 
quality  or  function  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  common  sense,  at  length  supplants 
creeds  which  are  principally  or  largely 
made  up  of  superstitions  or  supernatural 
ideas. 

It  is  obviously  only  after  the  ideas  con¬ 
stituting  any  branch  of  religious  belief 
have  become  established  in  the  minds  of  a 
people  that  they  can  be  said  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  condition  or  status  of  a  settled 
“  creed.”  During  the  growth  of  the  creed, 
and  while  it  has  been  expanding  and  be¬ 
coming  permanently  systematized,  the  au¬ 
thority  of  its  leading  professors  will  have 
gradually  increased,  and  numerous  kinds 
of  material  interests  in  connection  with  its 
practices  will  have  been  developed.  Where 
it  has  become  incorporated  with  the  State, 
or  where  it  exists  as  an  exclusively  legalized 
creed,  its  influence  will  also,  of  course,  be 
of  vast  efficacy  in  connection  with  the 
wielding  of  the  political  power  ;  and  the 
greater  the  degree  in  which  the  character¬ 
istics  of  human  personality  are  a  part 
of  the  attributes  of  its  deities,  the  greater 
will  be  its  effect  upon  the  minds  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  people. 

It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  understand 
how,  under  such  circumstances,  it  comes 
about  that  ancient  superstitions  should  be 
perpetuated  as  they  are.  A  more  or  less 
established  doctrinal  theory  of  religion  ;  a 
few  docile  and  zealous  believers  to  consti¬ 
tute  its  nucleus  of  vitality  ;  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  indifferent  believers,  whose  con¬ 
formity  involves  no  exertion  of  thought, 
and  no  violence  to  conscience  ;  and  numer¬ 
ous  trade  and  other  material  interests  in 


connection  with  its  practices,  are  matters 
which  together  form  a  strong  barrier 
against  the  invasion  of  new  ideas,  and 
against  the  ingress  of  any  light  that  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  break  up  time-honored  phan¬ 
tasms. 

If,  ever  since  human  societies  somehow 
came  into  existence,  man  has  entertained 
superstitious  beliefs  which  are  the  more 
grotesque  and  unreasonable,  according  to 
the  nearness  of  the  believers  to  a  state  of 
aboriginal  or  primitive  wildness,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  religious  instinct  were  one 
with  which  man  is  endowed  by  nature. 
It  appears  impossible,  indeed,  for  beings 
who  are  in  possession  of  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties,  including  the  power  of  reasoning  and 
the  exercise  of  imagination,  to  avoid 
thinking  of,  or  surmising  about,  and  com¬ 
paring  the  facts  which  influence  them  at 
every  instant  of  their  lives,  and  are  always 
being  manifested  around  them.  If  that 
is  so,  the  “  evolution  of  religion,”  which 
Professor  Caird  has  so  succinctly  traced  in 
his  series  of  interesting  lectures  upon  the 
subject  under  that  specific  title,  and  which 
has  been  so  extensively  dealt  with  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Max  Muller  and  other  learned  writ¬ 
ers,  would  seem  to  be  an  effect  which  is 
concurrent  with  ethnological  evolution 
generally.  It  would,  in  fact,  appear  to  be 
a  part  of  the  process  of  development  which 
the  human  race  undergoes,  beginning  with 
its  aboriginal  state  of  wildness,  and  thence 
advancing  in  civilization  through  an  ever- 
increasing  acquirement  of  knowledge  and 
experience — through  an  ever-growing  in¬ 
tellectual  capability,  and- through  a  con¬ 
tinual  strengthening  of  will  power  in  con¬ 
nection  with  moral  perceptions  and  con¬ 
scientious  restraints 

To  the  extent  that  a  creed  consists  of 
supernatural  elements,  its  gradual  deca¬ 
dence  seems  to  be  inevitable  as  soon  as  in¬ 
dependent  and  educated  thought  obtains  a 
substantial  footing  among  the  people  who 
profess  it.  If  it  be  a  State-professed  or  a 
State-legalized  creed  it  will  of  course  hold 
its  own  with  considerable  vigor  and  tenacity 
long  after  it  has  begun  to  be  assailed  by 
those  leaders  of  progress  who  have  emanci¬ 
pated  themselves  from  the  fetters  of  super¬ 
stition,  and  who  have  the  sympathies  of  a 
large  section  of  the  community.  If  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  innovators  is  such  as  to 
prompt  them  to  become  proselytizers,  the 
more  earnest  devotees  of  the  creed  will 
regard  them  as  sacrilegious  enemies  of  the 
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faith,  and  if  their  proseljtism  assumes  such 
■serious  proportions  as  to  threaten  the 
stability  of  existing  institutions  it  will  not 
be  long  ere  authority  steps  in  to  arrest 
their  incendiary  efforts  by  the  use  of  the 
secular  arm. 

In  all  descriptions  of  government,  re¬ 
ligion  and  politics  are  necessarily  more  or 
less  intermingled.  Even  if  there  be  no 
professed  union  in  that  respect,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  it  is  by  their  religious  motives 
and  impulses  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
members  of  a  community  are  influenced 
in  the  exercise  of  their  political  and  secu¬ 
lar  functions.  And  when  it  is  in  consid¬ 
erable  numbers  that  the  people  come  to 
see  an  established  creed  to  be  mainly  falla¬ 
cious,  and  to  be  utilized  in  connection  with 
the  wielding  of  political  power,  and  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  personal  ambitions,  and  of 
class  and  family  privilege,  and  that  it  con¬ 
sequently  operates  in  restraint  of  private 
right  and  liberty,  then  does  it  become  a 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  upholders  of 
the  creed  to  meet  attempted  proselytism 
with  persecution,  and  in  order  to  extirpate 
heresy  the  only  alternative  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  is  the  total  annihilation  of  the  here¬ 
tics.  History  emphatically  attests  how, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  the 
shedding  of  blood  has  been  resorted  to  as 
the  means  of  extinguishing  theological 
heresy,  and  how,  in  very  many  of  the 
civil  strifes  and  international  feuds  which 
have  occurred,  the  religious  element  as  a 
motive,  or  as  an  instrument,  has  exercised 
an  enormous  influence. 

Supernaturalism,  as  deflned  in  the  sense 
above  suggested,  is  still  extant.  It  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  an  important  place  in  the 
various  creeds  of  the  present  time.  It 
doubtless  affords  great  consolation,  com¬ 
fort,  and  peace,  to  a  vast  number  of  folk, 
who  in  many  respects  may  be  regarded  as 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  while  they  take  their 
full  share  in  the  many  conflicting  activi¬ 
ties  which  constitute  the  great  battle  of 
life.  But  the  fact  of  there  being  a  large 
array  of  the  most  estimable,  sincere,  and 
educated  persons,  whose  creed  is  largely 
made  up  of  supernatural  ideas,  does  not 
make  ideas  which  are  nothing  more  than 
suggestions  of  the  imagination,  the  more 
real  or  logical.  And  a  truth,  whether 
moral,  religious  or  physical,  is  as  much  a 
truth  at  the  present  day,  and  at  least  as 
manifestly  discernible,  as  it  was  some  four 
or  five  thousand  years  or  more  ago,  when 
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as  it  is  supposed,  it  was  miraculously  whis¬ 
pered  into  the  cars  or  as  miraculously  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  minds  of  certain  holy  men, 
who  may  have  put  it  injo  the  form  of  writ¬ 
ing  which  the  great  multitude  of  the  folk 
of  their  own  times  did  not  understand,  or 
from  whose  oral  teaching  it  may  have  been 
derived,  and  similarly  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation  until  it  finally 
came  to  be  inscribed  on  some  material  so 
as  to  become  a  record  of  a  less  variable 
character  than  that  which  depended  for  its 
accurate  transmission  upon  the  memory  of 
those  who  passed  it  on. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  moral  or  religious 
truth  can  be  none  the  more  and  none  the 
less  a  truth  because  a  written  definition  or 
delineation  of  it  was  inscribed  in  some 
ancient  manuscript  which  passed  from  time 
to  time  through  the  hands  of  individuals 
or  communities  who  were  more  or  less  in¬ 
terested  in  perpetuating  certain  specific 
interpretations  of  what  had  been  thus 
written. 

The  discernment  of  truths  of  that  char¬ 
acter  would  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  a  part  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  development  of 
the  human  race  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
part  of  civilization  itself,  which  takes  place 
in  virtue  of  a  natural  law.  Yet,  in  the 
instances  of  some  nations,  it  may  be  plain¬ 
ly  seen  to  how  great  an  extent  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  that  law  may  bo  retarded  and  in¬ 
terfered  with  by  the  fostered  and  persistent 
disinclination  of  the  people  to  entertain 
and  to  be  actuated  by  new  ideas.  Wher¬ 
ever  it  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
remain  in  a  stereotyped  condition  of  child¬ 
ishness  in  respect  to  their  theories,  and  to 
the  practices  and  habits  of  their  daily 
lives,  there  it  is  also  to  be  seen  that  the 
grosser  forms  of  supernaturalism  and 
superstition  are  retained  in  connection  with 
the  government  and  general  institutions  of 
the  country. 

On  the  one  hand  it  seems  obvious  that 
the  only  means  whereby  civilization  can 
be  effected,  and  that  its  advance  can  take 
place,  is  by  the  independent  exercise  of 
conscientious  and  more  or  less  scientific 
or  educated  thought.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  history  and  common- sense  analysis  of 
the  circumstances  upon  which  human  prog¬ 
ress  depends,  appear  to  point  emphatically 
to  the  conclusion  that  supernaturalism  in 
religious  beliefs  is  an  element  of  weakness 
and  mischief  in  connection  with  a  nation’s 
domestic  life,  and  in  regard  to  its  politi- 
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cal  functions  and  its  international  relation¬ 
ships. 

As  a  matter  of  -fact,  the  question  as  to 
the  condition  in  which  our  race  first  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  earth,  whether  in  that  of 
primitive  wildness  whence  it  has  advanced 
to  higher  conditions,  or  in  a  state  of  ap¬ 
proximate  perfection  from  which  it  has  de¬ 
generated,  is  a  strictly  scientific  question, 
which  is  only  determinable  as  only  all  scien¬ 
tific  questions  are  determinable,  by  means 
of  actually  existing  evidence,  and  of  rea¬ 
sonable  and  consistent  inferences  from  it. 

If  supernaturalism  or  pretcruaturalism 
is  thus  synonymous  with  superstition  ;  if 
it  is  definable  as  consisting  of  mere  men¬ 
tal  delusions  ;  as  being  the  product  of 
false  reasoning  concerning  the  facts  and 
phenomena  of  nature  ;  as  comprising  falla¬ 
cious  and  imaginary  inferences  from  those 
facts  and  phenomena  ;  where,  then,  are  to 
be  found,  and  what  are  the  circumstances 


and  premises  whence  can  be  formulated  a 
reasonable  and  reliable  creed,  such  as  will 
tend  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  human  heart  after  an  ap¬ 
proximately  immaculate  epitome  of  re¬ 
ligious  faith  ? 

The  discarding  of  supernatural  or  super¬ 
stitious  ideas  such  as  the  so-called  “  origin 
of  evil,”  ”  the  fall  of  man,”  and  the 
spiritual  assaults  of  an  unseen  but  almost 
omnipotent  arch  enemy,  and  of  unseen 
evil  spirits  generally,  does  not  seem  to  in¬ 
volve  the  necessity  of  giving  up  such  theo¬ 
logical  or  spiritual  conceptiens  and  beliefs 
as  are  consistent  with  reason  and  common 
sense  and  are  more  or  less  certainly  indi¬ 
cated  by,  and  are  in  harmony  with,  the 
manifold  seen  and  unseen  facts  of  natuie 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  pass  the  time  of 
our  sojourning  upon  the  earth. —  West¬ 
minster  Review. 


SPRING  IN  THE  WOODS  OF  VALOIS. 

BY  MADAME  DARMESTETER. 


I. 

“  The  prettiest  April  still  wears  a 
wreath  of  frost  1”  So  runs  the  old  French 
proverb,  proved  false  for  once  by  this 
mirific  April  of  1893.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  the  heat  was  parched  as  midsum¬ 
mer  ;  roses  and  strawberries  were  hawked 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  ;  the  dust  was 
a  moving  sepulchre,  and  the  sunshine  a 
burden.  We  longed  for  a  plunge  into  the 
great  forests  of  the  North.  Oh  for  the  cool 
grass  and  the  deep  glades  of  woods  that 
have  been  woods  for  these  two  thousand 
years  !  ’Tis  something  to  feel  one’s  self 
in  a  Gaulish  forest — though  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  older  trees  in  Warwickshire.  But 
here  at  least,  from  father  to  son,  the  suc¬ 
cession  is  imposing,  and  the  delicate  silver 
birches  of  Chantilly  spring  from  ancestors 
which  may  have  shadowed  Pharamond. 

At  Chantilly  the  train  put  us  down  on 
the  edge  of  the  forest.  I  always  wish  that 
we  had  stayed  there,  in  the  little  station 
inn,  where,  the  air  is  still  sweet  with  may 
and  lilies.  But  we  drove  on  to  the  town, 
with  its  neat,  expensive  hotels,  its  rows  of 
training  stables,  and  parched,  oblong  race- 
New  Series.  — Vol.  LVITI.,  No.  3, 


course.  ’Tis  a  true  French  village,  with 
its  one  endless  winding  street,  pearl-gray, 
with  a  castle  at  the  end  of  it.  From  al¬ 
most  any  point  of  it  you  see,  beyond  the 
houses,  a  glint  of  waters  and  hear  a  rustle 
of  woods.  There  is  an  indescribable  airy 
lightness  about  the  place,  about  the  fresh 
fine  air,  the  loose  sand  of  the  soil,  the 
thin  green  boughs  of  silver  birch  and  horn¬ 
beam,  the  smooth-trunked  beechen  glades 
that  are  never  allowed  to  grow  into  great 
forest  trees.  It  is  with  an  effort  of  the 
imagination  that  we  realize  the  ancient 
stock  of  this  slim  rustling  underwood  : 
nothing  looks  older  than  Louis  Philippe. 
The  Sylvanectes,  the  Gaulish  foresters, 
have  so  entirely  disappeared  ! 

II. 

Chantilly  is  the  game-preserve  of  a 
hunter-prince,  and  everything  about  it  is 
ordered  for  the  chase.  Those  wide-open 
grassy  glades  studded  with  birch  or  oak- 
scrub  are  haunted  by  the  deer ;  and  in 
those  thickets  of  golden  broom  the  heavy 
does  prepare  their  nurseries.  Great,  floun¬ 
dering,  russet  pheasants  come  flying  by  ; 
at  every  step  a  hare  or  a  white-tailed  rab- 
bit  starts  up  out  of  the  grass.  At  the  fur- 
27 
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ther  end  of  the  forest,  tliere  are  deep,  un¬ 
sightly  thickets  of  mud  and  thorn,  left 
darkling  amid  the  trim  order  of  the  place  ; 
for  the  wild  boar  delights  in  them.  As 
we  walk  or  drive  down  the  neat-clipped 
avenues  of  the  forest,  the  roads  appear  im¬ 
passable  to  the  traveller,  and  we  wonder 
at  the  contrast  between  their  shoals  of 
sand  and  the  careful  forestry  that  pares 
and  cuts  every  wilding  branch  of  the  over¬ 
arching  hornbeam  roof.  But  the  roads 
are  bad  on  purpose  ;  every  spring  they  are 
ploughed  afresh,  lest  they  lose  the  light¬ 
ness  beloved  of  the  horseman. 

Every  May,  a  beautiful  fault  frustrates 
this  skilful  venery,  for,  thick  as  grass, 
thick  and  sweet,  the  lily  of  the  valley 
springs  in  all  the  brakes  and  shady  places. 
The  scent  of  the  game  will  not  lie  across 
these  miles  of  blossom.  The  hunters  are 
in  despair,  and  the  deer,  still  deafened 
with  the  winter’s  yelp  of  the  hounds — the 
deer,  who  sets  his  back  against  the  sturdi¬ 
est  oak,  and  butts  at  the  pack  with  his 
antlers,  who  swims  the  lakes,  and  from  his 
island  refuge  sells  his  life  as  hard  as  he 
can — the  deer,  accustomed  to  be  always 
vanquished,  beholds  himself  at  last  be¬ 
friended  by  an  ally  more  invincible  than 
water  or  forest  oak,  by  the  sweet  innumer¬ 
able  white  lily,  innocent  as  himself,  that 
every  May-time  sends  the  huntsmen  home. 

The  lily  that  saves  the  deer  is  the  con¬ 
solation  of  poor  women.  Every  morning 
during  the  brief  season  of  its  blossom  they 
are  up  before  the  dawn.  Uolding  their 
children  by  the  hand  they  are  off  to  the 
innermost  dells  of  its  forest ;  and  before 
our  breakfast- time  they  are  back  at  the 
railway  stations  of  Chantilly  or  Crcil,  laden 
with  bunches  of  lilies,  which  they  sell  to 
the  dusty  passengers  bound  by  the  morn¬ 
ing  mails  for  London  or  for  Brussels. 
Sweet  flowers  with  the  dew  upon  them, 
fragrant  posies,  who  would  not  give  a  five- 
penny  piece  for  so  much  beauty  ?  “  What 
would  you  buy  with  your  roses  that  is 
worth  your  roses?”  sings  the  Persian 
poet.  They  would  know  what  to  reply, 
these  tired  countryw'omen  of  the  Oise  : 
new  sabots  for  the  goodman,  a  white  com¬ 
munion  veil  for  the  second  girl,  a  shawl 
for  the  old  grandam,  and  a  galctte  for  the 
children’s  dinner  !  The  lilies  are  a  har¬ 
vest  to  them,  like  any  other — a  sweet,  vol¬ 
untary,  unplanted  harvest  that  comes  three 
months  before  the  corn  is  yellow. 
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The  lilies  were  all  out  when  we  drove 
through  the  wood  at  Chantilly.  I  had 
never  seen  such  a  sight,  for  we  had  not 
yet  visited  Compiegne,  where  they  are 
still  more  profuse  and,  I  think,  of  a  larger 
growth.  In  the  Ilay-woods  in  Warwick¬ 
shire  they  grow  sparsely,  in  timid  clumps  ; 
and  how  proud  of  them  we  were  !  But 
nowhere  have  I  seen  such  a  sheet  of  any 
flowers  as  these.  Anemones  and  tulips  of 
Florence,  tall  jonquils  of  Orange,  -ye  have 
at  last  a  rival  in  the  North  !  The  whole 
way  to  Coramelle  the  glades  were  sweet 
with  lilies. 

Every  traveller  from  Calais  to  Paris  has 
marked  unwitting  the  beauty  of  Commelle. 
You  remember  the  view  that  precedes  or 
follows  (according  to  your  direction)  the 
little  station  of  Orry  Cove  ?  The  rails  are 
laid  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  ;  the  train  rushes 
through  a  delicate  forest  of  birch.  Sudden¬ 
ly  we  come  upon  a  clearing,  and  on  the  one 
hand  we  see,  in  a  wide  blue  vista,  the  slow 
declining  valley  of  the  Thevc,  placid  and 
royal  amid  its  mantling  woods  ;  while,  on 
the  other  side,  the  hill  breaks  in  a  sort  of 
precipice,  and  shows,  deep  below,  a  chain 
of  lakelets  asleep  amid  the  trees  ;  a  tur- 
reted  white  castle  rises  out  of  a  sedgy 
island,  and  appears  the  very  palace  of  the 
Belle  au  Bois  dormant.  These  are  the 
Pools  of  Commelle — pools  or  lakes  ?  Pool 
is  too  small  and  lake  too  large  for  the  good 
French  word  etang.  They  are  consider, 
able  lakelets,  some  miles  round,  four  in  a 
row,  connected  each  with  each.  They  lie 
in  a  sheltered  valley,  almost  a  ravine, 
whose  romantic  character  contrasts  with 
the  rest  of  the  forest.  Here  the  clipped 
and  slender  trees  of  Chantilly  give  place  to 
an  older  and  more  stately  vegetation.  The 
gnarled  roots  of  the  beeches  grip  the  sides 
of  the  hills  with  an  am;  zing  cordage, 
spreading  as  far  over  the  sandy  cliff  as 
their  boughs  expand  above.  In  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  combe,  one  after  another,  lie 
the  four  sister  pools.  The  road  winds  by 
their  side  through  meadows  of  cowslips, 
past  the  bulrushes  where  the  swan  sits  on 
her  nest,  and  past  the  clear  spaces  of  open 
water,  where  her  mate  swims  double  on 
the  wave.  The  brink  is  brilliant  with 
kingcup  in  a  film  of  ladysmock.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  pool  the  ground  rises  tow¬ 
ard  the  forest.  There  are  some  ruins  ;  an 
old  gray  mill  rises  by  the  weir.  The  swell 
of  the  land,  the  grace  and  peace  of  the 
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lake,  the  sedgy  foreground  are  exquisitely 
tranquil.  It  is  a  picture  of  Vicat  Cole’s 
—a  la  dixicme  puissance. 

We  return  along  the  other  track  to  the 
Sleeping  Beauty’s  Castle — le  Chateau  de 
la  Iteine  Blanche,  as  the  people  prefer  to 
call  it.  It  is  no  castle  at  all,  in  fact,  but 
a  small  hunting  lodge  belonging  to  the 
Trince  de  .loinville.  A  tradition  runs  that 
in  1227  the  mother  of  St.  Louis  had  a 
chateau  here.  Six  hundred  years  later, 
the  last  of  the  Condos  built  the  chateau  of 
to-day,  with  its  four  white  turrets,  the 
exaggerated  ogives  of  its  windows,  and  its 
steep  gray  roof.  ’Tis  the  romantic  Gothic 
of  Gautier  and  Victor  Hugo,  the  Gothic 
of  1830,  more  poetic  than  antiquarian. 
For  all  its  lack  of  science,  there  is  an  an¬ 
cient  grace  about  this  ideal  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers,  a  scent,  as  it  were,  of  dried  rose- 
leaves,  and  a  haunting,  as  of  an  old  tune, 
“  Ma  Normandie,”  perhaps,  or  ‘‘  Com- 
bien  j’ai  douce  souvenance.  ”  The  mill- 
race  rushes  loud  under  the  Gothic  arches. 
A  blue  lilac  flowers  near  the  hall-door.  It 
is  very  silent,  very  peaceful,  very  desert¬ 
ed.  The  Castle  of  St.  Louis  would  not 
have  seemed  so  old-world  as  this. 

We  must  make  a  long  road  home  by  the 
Table  Konde,  or  we  shall  not  have  seen 
the  best  of  the  Forest  of  Chantilly.  There 
is  still  the  village  to  see,  and  the  castle, 
and  the  charming  country  that  stretches 
on  either  side  of  the  long  village  street. 
I  remember  one  walk  we  went.  A  row  of 
steps  leads  steeply  down  from  the  market¬ 
place  to  the  banks  of  the  Nonette,  which 
runs  demurely  as  befits  its  name,  between 
an  overspanning  arch  of  lofty  poplars. 
They  quite  meet  at  the  top  above  the  nar¬ 
row  river.  But  the  river  is  richer  than  it 
looks,  and,  as  sometimes  we  see  a  meek¬ 
faced  slender  little  woman,  mother  of 
some  amazing  Hebe  of  a  beauty,  so  the 
small  Nonette  supplies  the  sources  of  yon 
great  oblong  sheet  of  artificial  water,  more 
than  two  miles  long  and  eighty  metres 
wide  !  A  stonc’s-throw  beyond  the  pop¬ 
lar  walk,  it  glitters,  it  shines,  it  dazzles  in 
the  valley,  visible  from  the  windows  of 
the  castle  on  the  hill.  A  bridge  crosses 
the  bright  expanse,  and  leads  to  a  beauti¬ 
ful  meadow  caught  in  between  the  water 
and  the  forest  which  rises  steeply  here 
into  a  long  low  hill.  There  we  found  a 
score  of  bloused,  bareheaded  workmen, 
lying  on  the  grass,  dreaming  away  their 
dinner  hour.  Chantilly  is  not  picturesque. 


but  at  every  turn  the  place  is  full  of  pic* 
tures. 

Before  we  leave,  we  must  turn  round 
by  the  castle,  with  its  fine  old  gardens 
planted  by  Le  Notre,  its  vast  stables  im¬ 
posing  as  a  church,  its  sheets  of  water  out 
of  which  rises,  elegantly  turreted,  the 
brand-new  chateau  of  1880,  so  reminiscent 
of  the  older  castles  of  Touraine.  For 
once  there  was  an  older  castle  here,  built 
by  Jean  Bullant  for  Anne  of  Montmorency. 
The  great  Constable  left  the  splendid  pal¬ 
ace  to  his  son,  and  in  1632  Chantilly,  as 
it  stood  among  the  waters  and  the  gardens 
of  Le  Notre,  was  a  thing  to  wonder  at  and 
envy.  Here  Henri,  Duke  of  Montmo¬ 
rency,  kept  his  court  and  filled  his  galleries 
with  famous  pictures.  He  was  a  great 
patron  of  the  arts.  Ilis  wife,  the  ‘‘  Sil- 
vie”  of  the  poets  of  her  time,  has  left  her 
name  still,  like  a  perfume,  among  the 
avenues  and  parks  of  Chantilly.  It  was  a 
princely  life  ;  but  the  duke  was  discon¬ 
tented  in  his  castle  ;  private  wealth  could 
not  console  him  for  public  woes,  and  he 
joined  in  the  revolt  of  Gaston  d’Oileans. 
He  was  defeated  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  at  Toulouse 
by  order  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  ”  On  the 
scaffold,”  says  St.  Simon,  “  he  bequeathed 
one  of  his  best  pictures  to  Richelieu,  and 
another  to  my  father.” 

The  duke  was  a  near  kinsman  of  the 
Prince  of  Condo.  LTntil  the  last,  ”  Sil- 
vie”  had  believed  that  Conde,  powerful 
and  in  the  king’s  good  graces,  would  in¬ 
tervene,  and  save  her  husband’s  life.  To 
her  surprise,  Conde  held  his  peace.  The 
axe  fell — and  ”  Silvie”  understood,  when 
the  king  awarded  the  confiscated  glories 
of  Chantilly  to  Conde. 

For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  Chantilly 
continued  the  almost  royal  pleasure-house, 
the  Versailles  of  the  IVinces  of  Conde. 
Then  the  great  Revolution  razed  the  cas¬ 
tle  to  the  ground.  It  was  not  here,  but 
some  miles  away — at  St.  Leu-Taverny — 
that  the  last  Conde  died  in  183U.  Chan¬ 
tilly,  which  had  come  into  the  family’  by  a 
violent  death,  left  it  a’so  in  a  sombre  and 
mysterious  fashion.  The  last  Prince  of 
Conde  was  foiincl  one  morning  hanged  to 
the  handle  of  his  casement- window.  The 
castle  of  Chantilly  passed  to  the  Due 
d’Aumale.  In  1840  he  began  the  labor 
of  restoring  it  ;  but  the  Revolution  of 
1848  sent  him  into  exile,  and  only  in  1872 
was  Chantilly  restored  to  its  rightful  pro- 
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prietor.  Then,  like  a  phoenix,  the  new 
castle  began  to  rise  swiftly  from  its  nest  of 
ash  and  ruin.  It  is  as  like  the  castle  of 
the  Renaissance,  from  which  it  descends, 
as  a  young  child  is  like  its  illustrious  an¬ 
cestor.  ’Tis  a  princely  and  elegant  pal¬ 
ace,  and  we  find  no  fault  with  it  beyond 
its  youth.  It  stands  with  a  swan-like  grace 
amid  its  waters  ;  it  holds,  as  in  the  days 
of  Montmorency,  a  rare  treasure  of  old 
pictures  and  priceless  manuscripts  ;  and  so 
far  as  eye  can  reach  from  its  terraces,  the 
lands  and  forests  are  subject  to  its  lord. 
Chantilly  is  in  truth  a  great  possession  ; 
and  the  Due  d’Aumale,  as  we  know,  has 
no  sons.  He  has  chosen  the  most  gifted 
men  of  his  country  for  his  children,  and 
Chantilly  is  bequeathed  to  the  Institute  of 
France.  May  the  five  Academies  watch 
their  laurels  flower  through  many  a  spring 
before  they  enter  into  their  magnificent 
inheritance  ! 

III. 

If  the  day  is  cold  or  windy,  drive 
through  the  forest  of  Ilallatte  to  Creil, 
and  thence  take  the  train  to  Compiegne, 
for  there  blows  a  stiffish  breeze  across  the 
plateau  of  the  Oise.  But  if  mild  airs  and 
sun  attend  you,  hire  a  light  victoria, 
choose  a  good  driver  (you  can  get  one  to 
do  the  thing  for  five-and-thirty  francs  or 
so),  and  set  out  by  Senlis  and  Verberie 
for  Compiegne.  ’ Tis  a  matt  er  of  five-and- 
forty  kilometres  ;  and  to  make  the  drive 
a  success,  you  must  stretch  it  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  still,  and  go  through  the  forest  of 
Chantilly,  round  by  St.  Leonard,  to  Senlis. 
“  Senlis  is  a  charming  little  town,  perched 
on  a  hill  in  true  mediioval  fashion,  and 
grouped  in  a  cluster  round  its  fine  cathe¬ 
dral  and  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  St.  Louis 
(a  real  castle,  this  one — at  least  so  much 
as  is  left  of  it).  Half  way  up  the  hill  the 
antique  bulwarks,  turned  into  a  raised  and 
shady  walk,  wear  their  elms  and  limes  and 
beeches  like  flowers  amid  a  mural  crown. 
From  this  green  garland  the  streets  rise 
ever  steeper,  darker,  more  irregular  ;  yet 
not  so  narrow  but  that  here  and  there  we 
spy  some  white  half-modern  house,  with 
pots  of  pinks  in  the  windows,  and  a  gar¬ 
den  full  of  flowers,  which  looks  the  natu¬ 
ral  home  for  some  provincial  heroine  in  a 
novel  of  Balzac’s.  I  should  like  to  end 
my  days,  I  think,  in  just  such  a  little 
town,  to  sit  in  ray  garden  and  receive  my 
rare  visitors  under  the  groen  roof  of  the 
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lime-tree  walk.  The  notary,  the  sous- 
prefet  (is  there  a  sous-prefet  ?),  the  cure 
perhaps,  and  some  of  the  country  neigh¬ 
bors  would  come  once  a  week  to  play 
ecarte,  tric-trac  and  boston  with  each 
other,  and'chat  with  us  in  a  polished  little 
parlor,  with  squares  of  carpet  in  front  of 
all  the  chairs.  Once  a  week,  on  the  after¬ 
noon  consecrated  by  local  fashion,  we 
should  walk  on  the  rampart  and  meet  our 
neighbors,  talk  of  the  crops  and  pull  the 
Government  to  pieces  (it  stands  a  great 
deal  of  pulling  !).  We  should  shake  our 
heads  over  the  Conseil  Municipal,  but  for¬ 
give  the  individual  councillors,  who  are  in¬ 
variably  amiable  in  private  life.  The  ter¬ 
rible  M.  Dupont  would  give  me  a  cutting 
of  Malmaison  pinks  for  my  garden,  and 
that  breach  would  be  healed.  .  .  .  Stop 
carriage  !  let  us  begin  at  once  that  peace¬ 
ful  imaginary  comedy  of  old  age.  But 
ah,  the  little  white  house  is  already  out  of 
sight.  We  are  in  front  of  the  shattered 
round  towers  of  the  thirteenth  century 
palace,  all  fringed  with  brown  wallflowers 
against  an  azure  sky.  We  climb  higher 
still,  for  see — here  is  the  high,  sunny  lit¬ 
tle  square  where  the  tall  cathedral  stands. 

Senlis  cathedral  is  a  fine  ogival  build* 
ing,  its  great  porches  arched  around  with 
sculptured  saints  and  prophets.  There  are 
two  towers,  one  of  them  topped  by  a  sur¬ 
prising  steeple,  a  hundred  feet  in  height, 
which  is  a  landmark  for  all  the  country 
round.  The  deep  porches  rich  in  shadow, 
the  slender  lofty  towers,  compose  an  ex¬ 
terior  altogether  simple,  noble,  and  re¬ 
ligious.  To  my  thinking,  Senlis,  like  all 
Gothic  churches,  is  best  seen  from  with¬ 
out.  Within,  that  bare  unending  height 
of  pillar,  that  cold  frigid  solemnity,  that 
perfume  of  dreary  Sabbath,  is  less  touching 
than  the  grand  yet  homely  massiveness  of 
Romanesque,  or  even  than  the  serene 
placidity  of  the  classic  revival.  Who,  un¬ 
abashed,  could  say  his  prayers  in  these 
chill  Gothic  houses  of  the  Lord,  built  ap¬ 
parently  for  the  worship  of  giraffes  or  peli¬ 
cans  ?  Oh,  for  the  little,  low-roofed 
chapels  of  St.  Mark’s,  the  unpretending 
grandeur  of  San  Zenone  or  Sant’  Am- 
brogio,  or  even  the  simple,  pious  beauty 
of  such  a  Norman  village  church  as  St. 
Georges  de  Boscherville,  near  Rouen  ! 
Think  of  the  quaint,  sombre  poetry  of 
Notre  Dame  du  Port  at  Clermont-Ferrand, 
or  Saint  Trophime  at  Arles  ;  or  even  the 
elegant  and  holy  grace  of  the  Parisian  St. 
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Etienne  du  Mont — those  be  the  churches 
in  which  to  say  one’s  prayers.  Whereas 
all  your  Northern  Gothic  is  a  marvellous 
poem  from  without,  but  how  frigid  the 
chill  interior  of  those  august  and  chilling 
monuments  !  Duty  divorced  from  char¬ 
ity  is  not  more  cold  ;  and  I  can  easier  im¬ 
agine  a  filial  and  happy  spirit  of  worship 
in  the  humblest  square-towered  parish 
church. 

As  it  happened,  we  did  not  see  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Senlis  at  its  best.  The  spring 
cleaning  was  in  full  force  ;  the  straw  chairs 
heaped  in  an  immense  barricade  by  the 
font.  In  the  middle  of  the  cathedral — 
and  really  in  the  middle,  dangling  in  mid¬ 
air  like  Socrates  in  his  basket — an  ener¬ 
getic  charman  was  brushing  the  cobwebs 
from  the  capitals  with  a  huge  besom  made 
of  the  dried  leafy  boughs  of  trees.  He 
had  been  hauled  up  there  in  a  sort  of  crate 
by  some  ingenious  system  of  ropes  and 
pulleys.  The  one  solitary  figure  in  that 
vast  chalky  interior  was  not  unpicturesque  ; 
it  was  like  a  caricature  of  any  picture  of 
Mr.  Orchardson’s. 

IV. 

Senlis  was  the  capital  of  our  friends  the 
Sylvanectes.  Hence  stretched  on  either 
hand  the  vast  forests  which  even  to-day 
are  still  considerable  in  a  score  of  relics — 
the  woods  of  Chantilly,  Lys,  Coye, 
Ermenonville,  Hallatte,  Compiegne,  Vil- 
lers-Cotterets,  etc.,  but  which  in  Gallo- 
Roman  times  were  still  one  vast  united 
breadth  of  forest.  To-day,  all  round  Sen¬ 
lis  the  lands  are  cleared,  and  the  nearest 
woods,  north  or  south,  are  some  six  miles 
away.  We  rumbled  regretfully  down  the 
hill  out  toward  the  windy  plains  of  Valois, 
windiest  plains  that  ever  were  ;  bleak 
champaigns  where  the  sough  and  rushing 
of  the  wind  sounds  louder  than  at  sea. 
The  forests  of  this  northern  plain  are  beau¬ 
tiful.  O  woods  of  Chantilly  !  0  birchen 

glades  of  Coye  !  O  deep  and  solemn  vales 
of  Compiegne,  spinnies  of  Hallatte,  and 
mossy  pine-knolls  of  Villers-Cotterets,  are 
ye  not  as  a  necklace  of  green  emeralds 
upon  the  breast  of  Mother  Earth  ?  But, 
shorn  of  their  trees,  the  plains  of  Oise 
have  not  the  grandeur,  the  ample  solemn 
roll  of  the  plains  of  Seine-et-Marne.  ’Tis 
a  lean,  chill,  flat,  and  as  it  were  an  angular 
sort  of  beauty  ;  like  some  thin  thirteenth- 
century  saint,  divinely  graceful  in  her 
robes  of  verdure,  more  graceful  beneath 


those  plenteous  folds  than  her  better  nour¬ 
ished  sisters.  But  never  choose  her  for 
your  model  of  Venus  Anadyomenc.  Leave 
her  that  imperial  cloak  of  woods  and  for¬ 
ests. 

We  pass  by  fields  of  sun-smitten,  with¬ 
ered  pasture  ;  by  stretches  of  sad  preco¬ 
cious  corn,  already  in  ear  on  its  scanty 
span-high  stems  of  green  ;  by  quarries  and 
hamlets,  into  the  deep  wood  of  Hallatte  ; 
then  forth  again  by  more  fields,  ever  bleak¬ 
er,  ever  higher,  till  somehow  suddenly  we 
find  ourselves  on  the  steep  brow  of  a  down 
(they  call  it  a  mountain  here,  la  Montagne 
de  la  Verberie),  with  below  us,  half  seen 
through  the  poplar  screens  of  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  hillside,  a  lovely  blue  expanse  of 
country  with  the  Aisne  lying  across  it  like 
a  scimitar  of  silver.  Far  away  beyond  the 
bridge,  beyond  the  village  in  its  meadows, 
depths  of  forest,  blue  and  ever  bluer, 
make  an  azure  background  that  reaches 
out  to  Compiegne. 

We  dash  down  the  hill  and  clatter  along 
the  sleepy  pebbly  village  street,  past  the 
Inn  full  of  blouses  and  billiards,  till  the 
trees  press  thicker  and  thicker  among  the 
lengthening  shadows.  The  forest  is  full 
of  the  peculiar  soft  beauty  that  forerurs 
the  summer  dusk.  These  outskirts  aie 
fragrant  with  thorn-trees  and  acacia-trees. 
0  white-flowing  delicate  mock-acacias, 
were  I  the  king  of  France,  I  would  multi¬ 
ply  ye  by  all  my  high  roads — for  none  is 
more  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  none  is 
more  majestic  or  more  bountiful  than  you. 
Throughout  this  parched  spring  of  1893, 
when  the  hay  is  withered  a  span-high  from 
the  ground,  your  long  green  leaves  are  fod¬ 
der  for  our  cattle,  most  succulent  and 
sweet.  And  what  shall  I  say  of  your  blos¬ 
som — delicious  to  every  sense — an  exqui¬ 
site  rain  of  white  pearls  dropping  fragrant 
perfumes  from  the  tree,  which,  plucked 
and  delicately  fried  in  batter,  make  a 
beignet  worthy  of  Lucullus  ?  I  love  your 
black  and  gnarled  thorny  trunk,  so  dark 
in  its  veil  of  lacy  green  and  white,  and  it 
always  seems  to  me  that  the  nightingale 
sings  sweeter  than  elsewhere  from  your 
high  and  twisted  branches. 

Here  we  are  still  on  the  rim  of  the  for¬ 
est.  The  white  may-trees  still  in  flower 
grow  in  rounds  and  rings  together  on  the 
broken  ground  studded  with  silver  birch. 
They  stand  in  the  dusky  summer  stillness, 
very  fair  and  sweet,  their  muslin  skirts 
spread  white  under  the  gleam  of  the  rising 
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moon.  The  lanky  sentimental  young  sil¬ 
ver  birches  bend  their  heads  above  them, 
and  sigh  in  the  breeze.  We  pass — and  as 
soon  as  we  have  passed,  no  doubt,  they 
clasp  their  fragrant  partners  to  their  glit¬ 
tering  breasts  and  w’hirl  sway  in  some  mys¬ 
tic,  pastoral  May-dance  to  celebrate  the 
spring. 

But  we  go  on,  still  on.  The  trees  press 
closer  and  closer.  They  are  now  great 
forest-trees.  The  wind  soughs  among 
them  in  utter  melancholy.  Far  away, 
here  and  there,  a  thin  spectre  of  moon¬ 
light  glides  between  their  branches.  Have 
you  ever  felt  at  night  in  some  deep  glade 
the  holy  horror  of  the  forest  ?  If  not, 
you  have  no  Druid  and  no  Dryad  among 
your  ancestry.  Y ou  have  never  felt  with 
a  shudder  just  how  they  sacrificed  the  vic¬ 
tim  on  yonder  smooth  gray  slab,  by  moon¬ 
light,  to  the  Forest  God  1  Think,  on  this 
very  spot,  the  moonlight  fell  even  as  it 
falls  to-night,  among  the  gleaming  beeches, 
ere  ever  the  Romans  entered  Gaul.  Man 
has  never  sown  or  reaped  his  harvest  on 
this  sacred  soil  :  it  '&  still  consecrate  to 
the  God  of  Forests.  The  beech-boughs 
rustic  immemorial  secrets  ;  the  oaks  shoot 
up  their  trunks  of  mail,  like  columns  to 
support  the  temple  roof.  And  there  is 
something  in  the  temple,  something  vast 
and  nameless— something  that  sighs  and 
laments  and  chills,  superhuman  or  anti- 
human,  and  has  no  place  in  any  of  our 
creeds.  What  is  it,  this  obscure,  religious 
dread,  this  freezing  of  the  blood  and  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  spirit,  that  locks  us  in  a  holy 
awe  amid  the  shades  of  the  nocturnal  for¬ 
est  ?  Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  a  dim  un¬ 
conscious  memory  of  the  rites  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,  Celts  or  Germans  ;  a  drop  of  the 
heart’s  blood  of  the  Druid  or  the  Alruna- 
woman,  still  alive  in  us  after  two  thousand 
years.  They  say  that  children  fear  the 
dark  because  they  are  still  haunted  of  the 
dread  of  prowling  beasts,  they  long  ob¬ 
scurely  for  the  blazing  camp  fire  which 
keeps  the  wolves  and  bears  at  bay  ;  an  old 
anxious  forest-fear  suivives  in  them  and 
forbids  them  to  sleep  without  that  bright 
protection.  Brr  ....  I  wish  we  could 
see  the  friendly  glow  to-night  in  the  wood 
of  Compiegne  1 

At  last,  far  off,  there  is  in  truth  a  glow 
as  of  a  friendly  beacon.  ’Tis  a  black¬ 
smith’s  forge,  and  then  some  straggling 
houses.  Again  a  space  of  scantier  wood, 
and  we  clatter  up  the  streets  of  the  outly- 
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ing  faubourg.  The  streets  grow  steeper, 
the  houses  tailor,  our  pace  quicker  and 
more  exhilarating.  And  at  last  we  diaw 
up  with  a  clack  of  the  whip  before  the 
famous  friendly  Hotel  de  la  Cloche  at 
Compiegne. 

V. 

The  market  is  in  full  swing  when  we 
throw  our  shutters  open  in  the  morning, 
and  the  gay  wide  square  is  full  of  booths 
and  country.people,  clustered  round  the 
bronze  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc.  (It  was 
here,  you  know,  we  took  her— -rworse  luck 
to  us  ! — at  the  gate  of  Compiegne.  But 
it  was  at  Rouen  she  made  her  entry,  and 
that  exit  for  which,  alas  !  we  stand 
ashamed  through  history.)  Nothing  could 
look  cheerfuller  than  the  market-place  this 
morning.  It  tempts  us  out  ;  and  then  we 
find  that  we  could  not  see  the  best  of  it 
from  the  windows.  For  cheek  by  jowl 
with  our  hotel  stands  the  fine  Hotel  de 
Ville,  with  its  fretted  Flemish-looking 
front  and  its  tall  belfry  for  the  chimes. 
It  was  finished  in  1510,  when  Louis  XII. 
was  king.  There  he  rides,  on  the  large 
arcade  on  the  first  story,  every  inch  a 
king  ;  but  the  statue  is  modem. 

Gay,  bright,  with  charming  environs, 
Compiegne  is  a  pleasant  county  town  ;  but 
it  has  not  that  look  of  age,  of  historic  con¬ 
tinuity,  which  are  the  charm  of  smaller 
places  such  as  Crepy  and  Senlis.  No  sign 
is  left  of  the  great  palace  of  the  Mero¬ 
vingian  kings,  no  relic  of  that  stalwait 
fortress  whence  are  dated  so  many  of  the 
acts  of  Charles  the  Wise  ;  that  castle  of 
Compiegne  where,  says  Eustache  Des- 
charops,  “  Tel  froid  y  fait  en  yver  que 
e’est  raige,”  built  against  the  river  bridge, 
“  le  Chastel  que  se  lance  Dessus  Aysne, 
lez  le  pont  du  rivaige.”  Bit  by  bit  one 
discovers,  lost  in  the  modern  prosperity  of 
the  place,  here  and  there  a  souvenir  of  the 
more  illustrious  past.  Certain  roads  in  the 
forest  were  planned  and  laid  out  by  Fran¬ 
cis  the  First.  Here  and  there,  on  the 
limits  of  the  town,  a  towered  wall  rises  in 
some  private  garden,  and  we  recognize  a 
fragment  of  the  fortifications  raised  under 
Joan  of  Arc.  Then  there  is  the  city  gate, 
built  by  Philibert  Delorme  in  1552,  with 
the  initials  of  Henry  and  Diana  interlaced. 
A  few  old  houses  still  remain  from  the  fif¬ 
teenth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
among  them  that  “  Hotel  desRats”  where 
Henri  IV.  lived  with  Gabrielle  d’Estrees 
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in  1591.  There  aic  one  or  two  old 
churches,  too  much  restored.  And  then, 
of  course,  there  is  the  great  uninteresting 
palace,  the  very  twin  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
which  Gabriel  built  for  Louis  XV.,  and 
which  we  remember  for  the  sake  of  the 
two  Napoleons. 

The  charm,  the  attraction,  of  Com- 
piogne  is  elsewhere.  The  forest  here  is 
beautiful  as  Fontainebleau.  True,  here 
are  none  of  the  wild  romantic  deserts,  the 
piled  crags  hoary  with  juniper,  the  narrow 
gorges,  and  sudden  immense  vistas  of 
Fontainebleau.  The  trees  themselves  have 
a  different  character.  We  find  few  of 
those  great  gnarled  and  hollow  giants 
whose  twisted  arms  made  such  uncanny 
shadows  toward  sunset  in  the  Bas-Breau. 
Here  the  oaks  shoot  up  to  an  inconceiv¬ 
able  height,  erect  and  branchless,  until 
tliey  meet  at  last  in  a  roof  of  verdure  just 
tinged  with  April  rose  and  gold.  If  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  reminds  as  of  a  comedy  of 
Shakespeare,  Compiiigne  has  the  noble 
and  ordered  beauty,  the  lieroic  sentiment 
of  Racine.  What  solemn  arches  and 
avenues  of  beeches  ;  what  depths  of  for¬ 
est  widening  into  unexpected  valleys,  rip¬ 
pling  in  meadow-grass,  where  the  hamlet 
clusters  round  its  ruined  abbey  ;  what 
magical  lakes  and  waters  interchained 
where  the  wooden  hills  shine  bright  in 
doubled  beauty.  Ah,  Fontainebleau  after 
all  is  a  blind  poet  :  the  forest  is  ignorant 
of  lake  and  river.  But  Compiegne  has 
the  Oise  and  the  Aisne,  and  the  Automne 
— Compiegne  has  its  lakes  and  tarns,  and 
pools  innumerable,  its  seven-and-twenty 
limpid  brooks,  its  wells  and  ripples  in 
every  valley-bottom.  The  loose  soil,  rich 
with  this  continual  irrigation,  teems  with 
flowers.  The  seal  of  Solomon  waves  above 
the  hosts  of  lily  of  the  valley.  The  wood- 
strawberry  and  wild  anemone  enamel  the 
grass  with  their  pale  stars.  Here  and 
there  on  the  sandier  slopes  a  deep  carpet 
of  bluebells,  or  at  the  water’s  edge  a 
brilliant  embroidery  of  kingcups,  gives 
point  to  the  sweet  monotony  of  white  and 
green,  which  vibrates  from  the  flowers  in 
tlie  grass  to  the  flowering  may-bushes,  to 
the  acacias  only  half  in  blossom,  and  thence 
more  faintly  to  the  lady  birch  and  beech 
with  gleaming  trunks  and  delicate  foliage. 
White  and  green  appear  again  in  the  wide 
sheets  of  water  amid  the  shimmering 
woods.  So  I  shall  always  think  of  the 
wood  of  Compiegne  as  of  some  paradise. 


too  perfect  for  violent  hue  and  passionate 
color — some  Eden  haunted  only  by  the 
souls  of  virgins,  sweet  with  all  fresh  pure 
scents,  white  with  white  flowers,  and  green 
with  the  delicate  trembling  green  of  April 
leaves. 

VI. 

Where  shall  we  go  to-day  ?  There  are 
many  lovely  drives  in  the  forest.  Champ- 
lieu  has  its  Roman  camp,  its  antique  thea¬ 
tre  and  temple.  Morienval  its  abbey 
church  with  the  three  Norman  towers  ; 
St.  Nicholas  its  priory,  St.  Pierre  its  ruins, 
St.  Jean  its  marvellous  old  trees,  and  St. 
Perrine  its  lakes  where  the  deer  come  to 
die.  Shall  I  confess  that  we  know  these 
beauties  still  by  rumor  only  ?  For  we 
went  first  of  all  by  the  foot  of  Mont  St. 
Mard  to  the  hamlet  of  the  old  mill  and 
round  the  lakes  of  La  Rouillie  to  Piene- 
fonds.  And  on  the  morrow,  when  we  set 
out  for  Champlieu  or  St.  Jean,  after  the 
first  mile,  we  would  cry  to  the  driver, 
“  Go  back,  and  take  ua  the  same  drive  as 
yesterday.”  And  so  three  times  we  drove 
past  the  Vieux  Moulin. 

This  is  a  sad  confession.  But,  reader, 
if  ever  you  visit  Compiegne  go  last  to 
Pierrefonds,  round  by  the  Vieux  Moulin, 
or,  however  long  you  stay,  you  will  never 
see  the  rest. 

VII. 

Let  us  set  out  again  for  the  Vieux  Mou¬ 
lin  !  We  a’^e  soon  deep  in  woods  of  oak 
and  beech.  We  pass  the  stately  avenues 
of  the  Beaux  Monts  ;  a  steeper  height  tow¬ 
ers  above  us.  See  how  wonderful  is  this 
deep  green  glen  where  the  oaks  rise  sheer 
to  an  immeasurable  height  from  the  sheet 
of  lily  of  the  valley  at  their  feet  !  The 
picturesque  declivity  of  the  dell,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  growth  of  the  trees,  the  whiteness 
and  sweetness  and  profusion  of  the  flow¬ 
ers,  the  something  delicate,  lofty  and  seri¬ 
ous  about  this  landscape,  makes  a  rare  im¬ 
pression  amid  the  opulence  of  April.  Our 
glade  slopes  downward  from  the  base  of 
Mont  St.  Mard  ;  at  its  further  extremity 
begins  the  valley  of  the  Vieux  Moulin. 

It  is  a  valley  of  meadow  land  beside  a 
stream,  which,  thousands  of  years  ago, 
must  have  cut  the  shallow  gorge  in  which 
it  lies.  On  either  side  rises  a  line  of  hills, 
not  high  but  steep  and  wooded.  There  is 
just  room  in  the  valley  for  the  small  Al¬ 
pine-looking  hamlet  and  its  hay-meadows. 
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They  are  full  of  flowers  ;  marsh-flowers 
down  by  the  stream,  with,  higher  up, 
sheets  of  blue  sage  and  yellow  cowslip, 
and  here  and  there  a  taller  meadow- 
orchid.  Somewhere  among  the  flowers, 
out  of  sight,  but  never  out  of  hearing, 
runs  the  stream  that  feeds  the  mill,  the 
Ru  de  Berne. 

The  hamlet  is  clustered  at  the  nearer 
end,  a  hundred  or  so  dark  little  houses, 
irregularly  grouped  round  an  odd  little 
church  with  a  wide  hospitable  verandah, 
all  the  way  round  it,  and  a  quaint  bal¬ 
conied  spire.  The  houses  are  gay  with 
climbing  roses — out  in  flower,  to  my  as¬ 
tonishment,  on  this  28th  of  April  ;  and  in 
their  little  gardens  the  peonies  are  pink 
and  crimson.  It  has  quite  the  look  of  a 
Swiss  hamlet  ;  and,  if  you  choose,  there 
is  an  “  ascension”  to  be  made  !  True, 
the  Mont  St.  Mard  can  be  climbed  in  some 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  ;  but  none  the 
less  its  summit  boasts  a  matchless  view. 
See,  all  the  forest  at  our  feet,  with  its 
abbeys  and  hamlets,  and  lakes  and  rivers, 
out  to  the  blue  plains  streaked  with  woods, 
where  Noyon  and  Soissons  emerge  like 
jewels  circled  in  an  azure  setting.  The 
view  is  quite  as  beautiful  if  we  keep  to  the 
valley.  The  meadows  grow  lushier  and 
sedgier,  and  the  kingcup  gives  place  to 
the  bulrush,  and  the  bulrush  to  the  water- 
lily,  till,  behold,  our  meadows  have 
changed  into  a  lake,  a  chain  of  winding 
waters,  in  which  the  wooded  hills  are 
brightly  mirrored.  The  road  winds  on 
between  the  wood  and  the  water  till  we 
reach  a  long,  slow,  mild  ascent,  and  at  the 
top  of  it  we  find  ourselves  upon  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  little  town.  A  sudden  turn  of 
the  road  reveals  the  picturesque  village, 
scattered  over  several  roundly  swelling 
hills,  but  clustered  thickliest  round  an 
abrupt  and  wooded  cliff,  steeper  than  the 
others,  and  surmounted  by  a  huge  mediae¬ 
val  fortress,  one  frown  of  battlements, 
turrets,  and  watch-towers  behind  its  tre¬ 
mendous  walls.  Below  the  castle  and  the 
rock,  and  in  the  depth  of  the  valley,  lies  a 
tiny  lake,  quite  round,  girdled  with  quin- 
conces  and  alleys  of  clipped  lime.  Far 
away,  beyond  the  hills,  on  every  side,  the 
deep-blue  forest  hems  us  in.  Except 
Clisson  in  Vendde,  I  can  think  of  no  little 
town  so  picturesque,  so  almost  theatric  in 
the  perfection  of  its  mise  en  scene.  And 
see,  the  castle  is  quite  perfect,  without  a 
scar,  without  a  ruin  !  AVas  the  wood. 


after  ail,  an  enchanted  wood,  as  it  seemed, 
and  have  we  driven  back  five  hundred 
years  into  the  Valois  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ? 

VIII. 

Pierrefouds  1  It  was  here  that  a  sad 
ne’er-do-weel  (for  whom  I  have  a  liking 
none  the  less)  built  himself  this  famous 
castle  in  1391.  It  was  the  wonder  of  the 
age,  too  strong  and  too  near  Paris  for  the 
safety  of  the  Crown.  It  was  dismantled 
in  1617  ;  and  all  that  remains  of  the  four¬ 
teenth-century  fortress  is,  with  the  founda¬ 
tions,  one  side  of  the  keep  and  part  of 
the  outer  wall.  Its  restoration,  begun  in 
1858,  was  the  triumph  of  Viollet-le-Buc. 
Before  the  decoration  was  finished,  the  last 
moats  delved,  or  the  palisade  laid  out,  the 
Second  Empire  fell  ;  the  munificent  patron 
became  an  invalid  in  exile,  and  Pierre- 
fonds  was  dubbed  a  national  monument, 
kept  from  ruin,  but  no  longer  an  occasion 
for  expense.  I  own  that  I  should  like  to 
have  seen  it  before  it  was  restored,  to  have 
seen  the  real,  time-stained,  historical  docu¬ 
ment.  Yet  after  all  the  world  has  a  good¬ 
ly  harvest  of  ruins,  of  documents  ;  and 
there  is  only  one  such  magnificent  histori¬ 
cal  novel  as  the  Castle  of  Pierrefonds. 

The  decoration  is  often  poor  and  gaudy  ; 
but  architecturally  Pierrefonds  is  a  work 
of  genius.  To  walk  through  it  is  to  see 
the  Middle  Ages  alive,  and  as  they  were  : 
a  hundred  phrases  of  mediaeval  novels  or 
poems  throng  our  memory.  See  there  is 
the  great  Justice  Hall,  built  separate  from 
the  keep  above  the  Salle  des  Gardes  ;  and 
these,  connecting  it  with  the  outer  de¬ 
fences,  are  the  galleries  or  loggie,  where 
the  knights  and  ladies  used  to  meet  and 
watch  the  Palm  Play  in  the  court  below. 
Here  is  the  keep,  a  fortress  within  a  fort¬ 
ress,  with  its  postern  on  the  open  country. 
From  its  watch-towers,  cr  its  double  row  of 
battlements,  we.  can  study  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  mediaeval  defence.  Ah,  this  would 
be  the  place  to  read  some  particularly  ex¬ 
citing  Chronicle  of  Froissart’s,  “The 
Campaign  in  Brittany,”  for  instance,  or 
one  of  those  great  Gascon  sieges,  full  of 
histories  of  mining  and  counter-mining, 
of  sudden  sallies  from  the  postern  gate,  of 
great  engines,  birilt  like  towers,  launching 
stones  and  Greek  fire,  which  the  enemy 
wheels  by  night  against  the  castle  wall.  I 
am  deep  in  medireval  strategy  when  a 
timid  common-sensible  voice  interrupts  : 
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“  Mais  comment  cela  se  peut-il  que  lo 
chateau  soit  si  ancien,  p’isque  vous  me 
dites  qu’il  etait  construit  sous  le  Second 
Empire  ?” 

’Tis  our  fellow-sightseer,  apparently 
some  local  tradesman,  bent  on  holiday, 
and  tramping  the  forest  with  his  wife, 
their  dinner  in  a  basket  and  bunches  of 
muffuets  dangling  from  their  wrists.  He 
is  a  shrewd  little  fellow.  In  his  one 
phrase,  he  has  summed  up  the  sovereign 
objection  to  Pierrefonds  : 

“  How  is  it  possible  that  the  castle  be 
so  ancient  if,  as  you  say,  ’twas  built  under 
Napoleon  III.  ?” 

Decidedly  Pierrefonds  is  too  well  re¬ 
stored  ! 

IX. 

The  castle  is  the  chief  interest  at  Pierre¬ 
fonds,  but  not  the  only  one  ;  for,  down 
by  the  lake  in  the  overgrown  and  weedy 
path,  there  stands  the  Etahlisstment  des 
Bains.  Here  tepid  sulphur  springs  are 
captured  and  turned  to  healing  uses. 
Happy  sick  people,  who  are  sent  to  get 
well  in  this  enchanting  village  1  How 
they  must  gossip  in  the  lime-walk  and  fish 
in  the  lake,  read  on  the  castle  terraces, 
and  wander  in  the  forest  1  Happy  sick 
people,  for,  alas  !  (unless  one  stand  in 
need  of  sulphur  baths)  Pierrefonds,  in  its 
lovely  valley,  is  not,  they  say,  a  very 
healthy  place.  So,  at  least,  from  Com- 


piegne,  proclaims  the  trump  of  Envy  :  or 
perhaps  the  imparadised  Pierrefondois, 
eager  to  keep  their  lovely  home  safe  from 
the  jerry-builder,  have  started  these  vague 
rumors  of  influenza,  of  languor,  of  rheuma¬ 
tisms.  ’Tis  a  wise  ruse,  a  weapon  of  de¬ 
fence  against  the  Parisian — a  sort  of  sepia 
shot  forth  to  protect  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  woods  against  the  fate  of  Asnicres. 

There  are  three  courses  open  to  the  vis¬ 
itor  to  Pierrefonds.  He  may  slay  there, 
and  that  would  certainly  be  the  pleasantest 
course.  Or  he  may  take  the  train,  and 
after  a  little  more  than  half  an  hour  arrive 
at  Villers-Cotterets,  where  he  will  sleep, 
reserving  for  the  morrow  the  lovely  drive 
through  the  forest  to  Vaumoise,  and  the 
visit  to  the  quaint  old  high-lying  town  of 
Crepy-en- Valois,  whence  the  train  wilt 
take  him  on  to  Paris.  Cr6py  is  a  dear 
old  town.  No  one  would  think  that  such 
a  dull  disastrous  treaty  once  was  signed 
there.  The  road  that  slopes  down  from 
Crepy  to  the  plain  is  full  of  a  romantic, 
almost  an  Umbrian  picturesqueness.  We 
drove  there  once,  more  than  a  year  ago, 
and  visited  the  knolly  forest  full  of  moss 
and  pines.  But  we  have  never  seen  Vil¬ 
lers-Cotterets  ;  for  when  we  were  at 
Pierrefonds  we  followed  the  third  and 
worst  course  open  to  us  ;  we  drove  back 
to  Compiegne,  and  thence  we  took  the 
train  direct  to  Paris. — Contemporary  Re¬ 
view, 
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The  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  William  and  Mary  College,  Vir¬ 
ginia— whose  charter  was  granted  February 
8th,  1093,  by  King  William  and  Queen  Mary 
— took  place  at  Williamsburg  on  June  2l8t. 
The  “  Free  Schoole  and  Colledge”  at  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Middle  Plantation  was 
one  of  the  earliest  great  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  Now  World,  and  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  statesmen  of  American  history 
were  there  educated.  The  college  had  for 
some  time  been  in  decline,  and,  indeed,  be¬ 
came  extinct,  but  some  years  ago  it  rose  again, 
and  is  now  flourishing  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Lyon  Tyler,  son  of  a  former  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  bicentennial  occa¬ 
sion  was  celebrated  with  a  poem  by  Mr. 
Charles  W,  Coleman,  an  oration  by  Mr.  Allen 
Watts,  and  other  addresses,  besides  festivities. 
— Athenaeum, 


The  trial  of  A.  H.  Smith,  the  forger  of  the 
spurious  manuscripts  which  caused  so  much 
stir  in  Scotland,  has  resulted  in  his  being  sen¬ 
tenced  to  twelve  months*  imprisonment. 

Blunders. — Miss  A.  C.  Graham  has  taken  a 
prize  oflered  by  the  University  Correspondent 
for  the  best  collection  of  pupils’  blunders. 
She  vouches  for  them  all  as  literal  copies  of 
the  originals,  and  explains  that  she  was  led  to 
set  about  their  collection  by  reading  one  day 
the  surprising  statement  that  “  Ilaied  and 
Odessae  translated  Euripides.”  The  Youth's 
Companion  gives  a  few  of  the  choicest  gems  of 
her  collection  Esau  was  .a  man  who  wrote 
fables  and  who  sold  the  copyright  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher  for  a  bottle  of  potash. - The  Jews  be¬ 

lieved  in  the  Synagogue  and  had  their  Sunday 
on  a  Saturday,  but  the  Samaritans  believed  in 
the  Church  of  England  and  worshipped  in 
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groves  of  oak  ;  therefore  the  Jews  had  no  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  Samaritans. - Titus  was  a  Ro¬ 

man  Emperor — Supposed  to  have  written  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — his  other  name  was 

Oates. - Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  man  who 

was  put  in  prison  for  his  interference  in  Ire¬ 
land.  When  he  was  in  prison  he  wrote  “  The 
Pilgrim’s  Progress”  and  married  a  lady  called 
Mrs.  O’Shea. - Perkin  Warbeck  raised  a  re¬ 

bellion  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  said 
he  was  the  son  of  a  prince,  but  he  was  really 

the  son  of  respectable  people. - The  heart  is 

a  comical  shaped  bag.  The  heart  is  divided 
into  several  parts  by  a  fleshy  petition.  These 
parts  are  called  right  artillery,  left  artillery, 
and  so  forth.  The  function  of  the  heart  is  be¬ 
tween  the  lungs.  The  work  of  the  heart  is  to 
repair  the  different  organs  in  about  half  a 
minute. 

Mr.  William  Winter  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  w'riting  a  biography  of  the 
late  Edwin  Booth.  There  will  be  a  special 
edition,  containing  portraits  of  the  actor  in 
the  principal  characters  in  w’hich  he  used  to 
appear. 

Mr.  F.  von  Wenckstern,  assistant  librarian 
to  the  Japan  Society,  is  engaged  upon  the 
compilation  of  a  Japanese  Bibliography  from 
1859  to  1893,  in  continuation  of  the  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Pages.  He  has  already  collected  and 
classified  several  thousand  titles. 

Mr.  George  Meredith  will  have  two  stories 
running  serially  in  a  few  months’  time,  one  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Budget  and  one  in  Scribner’s, 

The  series  of  the  “  Story  of  the  Nations”  is 
being  translated  into  the  Marathi  and  Gujerati 
vernaculars.  The  volumes  on  Egypt,  Carthage, 
Persia,  and  Turkey  have  already  appeared. 
The  work  has  been  undertaken  by  the  tutor 
of  the  son  of  the  Gaikwar  of  Baroda  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  State. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  has 
disposed  of  the  Kaiional  Review  to  Mr.  Leo 
Maxse,  and  that  Mr.  Earl  Hodgson,  to  whose 
able  editing  the  Review  has  latterly  owed 
much,  will  retire  from  it.  The  next  number 
will  contain  a  short  story  by  Mr.  Rndyard 
Kipling. 

Mr.  Belfort  Bax  is  at  work  upon  a  history 
of  the  social  side  of  the  Reformation  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  work  will  be  in  three  volumes  ; 
the  first  dealing  with  the  general  conditions 
of  the  period  and  with  the  earlier  symptoms 


of  social  upheaval,  the  second  with  the  great 
Peasant  Rising  of  1525,  and  the  third  with 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Anabaptists  down 
to  their  final  defeat  at  Munster  in  1534.  Each 
volume  will  have  an  independent  interest,  and 
the  first  will  be  published  early  in  October. 
The  work  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  first 
comprehensive  sketch  of  this  side  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  history  in  English. 

Dr.  Y.  Sarruf,  the  editor  of  Al-Muktataf,  has 
just  arrived  in  London,  after  having  made  a 
tour  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  From 
this  country  he  will  proceed  to  Chicago.  Dr. 
Sarruf  is  also  joint  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  daily  Al- Mokattam,  which  is  considered  to 
be  the  leading  native  newspaper  in  Egypt,  as 
Al-Muktataf  is  the  leading  scientific  and  liter¬ 
ary  monthly.  This  periodical,  founded  about 
twenty  years  ago,  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  latest  developments  of  Western  thought 
and  achievement  to  the  Arabic- speaking  world. 

French  Spelling  Reform. — The  French 
Academy  has  at  length  given  its  assent  to  a 
scheme  for  the  reform  of  French  spelling  [says 
a  Daily  Neios  telegram].  The  Due  d’Aumale 
was  in  favor  of  the  old  spelling,  M.  Greard 
(Rector  of  the  University)  in  favor  of  the  new. 
The  new  rules  of  spelling  will  shortly  appear 
in  a  booklet  issued  by  the  Academy  with  ac¬ 
companying  commentaries.  Among  the  new 
alterations  submitted  to  public  approval  are 
the  suppression  of  the  hyphen  in  compound 
words,  and  the  reduction  to  symmetry  of 
regular  plurals.  The  addition  of  the  “  s”  is 
to  be  henceforth  the  uniform  sign  of  this 
number.  Thus  voices  will  be  spelled  ”  vois” 
instead  of  ”  voix.”  “Paragraph”  will  be¬ 
come  in  the  plural  “  alineas”  instead  of  as 
now  “  alinea.” 


OBITUARY.] 

Professor  Henry  Nettleship. — We  greatly 
regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  ^londay, 
July  10th,  of  Henry  Nettleship,  Corpus  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  cause  of  death  was  typhoid  fever,  from 
which  be  had  been  suffering  for  three  months, 
the  symptoms  throughout  having  been  unusu¬ 
ally  severe.  He  has  succumbed  less  than 
eleven  months  after  the  terrible  death  of  bis 
brother,  Richard  Lewis  Nettleship,  who  per¬ 
ished  of  exhaustion  during  a  storm  on  Mont 
Blanc  on  August  25th,  last ;  and  thus,  within 
a  year,  the  University  of  Oxford  has  lost  two 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  her  sons,  and  a 
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remarkable  family  two  of  its  most  eminent 
members.  Henry  Nettleship’s  public  lec¬ 
tures  on  classical  subjects,  such  as  that  on 
the  “  Ancient  Lives  of  Vergil,”  were  models 
of  scholarly  learning  and  clear  expression  ; 
his  more  private  work  with  his  pupils  was 
very  fruitful  ;  and,  above  all,  by  years  of 
elaborate  philological  and  literary  research 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  Latin  Dic¬ 
tionary  w'hich — it  may  be  hoped  at  no  distant 
day— the  University  Press  is  to  publish.  It 
is  matter  for  infinite  regret  that  so  valuable  a 
life  should  have  been  cut  ofi  in  its  prime  ; 
and  this  regret  will  be  felt  with  increased 
poignancy  by  Professor  Nettleship’s  private 
friends,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  a  re¬ 
markable  affectionateness  of  disposition  and 
sweetness  of  manner. — Public  Opinion. 

Glt  de  Maupassant.— In  Henri  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  w’ho  died  on  July  6th,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-three,  as  the  Times  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent  announced  by  telegraph,  France . 
has  lost  a  brilliant  member  of  that  special 
school  of  imaginative  writers  which  is  at  once 
her  glory  and  her  shame.  M.  de  Maupassant 
was  born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  Norman 
house  in  1850.  As  a  young  man  he  entered  a 
Government  office  and  at  first  pursued  litera¬ 
ture  in  a  more  or  less  furtive  and  irregular 
fashion.  Soon,  however,  he  fell  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Flaubert,  and  resolved  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  fiction.  The  astonish 
ing  fertility  with  which  he  threw  off  his  high¬ 
ly  polished  gems  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact 
that  the  thirty  volumes  which  he  produced  in 
the  eleven  years  of  his  literary  life  are  mainly 
composed  of  such  tales.  Most  of  these  stories 
first  appeared  in  the  feuilleions  of  Paris  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  written  in 
all  the  hurry  inseparable  from  newspaper 
work  renders  the  perfection  of  form  which 
they  invariably  possess  little  short  of  marvel¬ 
lous.  Immediately  after  his  first  success  M. 
de  Maupassant  brought  out  a  volume  of  verse, 
as  is  the  usual  custom  of  youthful  French 
prose  writers.  This  was  followed  by  “La 
Maison  Tellier,"  in  1881,  and  “  Mademoiselle 
Fifi”  in  the  succeeding  year.  Next  came 
“  Contes  de  la  Bccasse,”  and  “  Une  Vie,”  in 
1883.  The  last  named  book  was  more  ambi¬ 
tious,  at  all  events  in  length,  than  most  of  the 
author’s  efforts.  It  proved  too  deeply  satu¬ 
rated  in  pessimistic  lubricity  and  its  circula¬ 
tion  on  the  railway  book-stalls  was  forbidden. 
Yet  a|  third  volume,  “  Clair  de  Lune,”  which 


has  reached  several  editions,  saw  the  light  the 
same  year.  A  sketch  of  a  trip  to  Algeria  ap¬ 
peared  in  1884,  together  with  the  volume  of 
stories,  “  Les  Soeurs  Rondoli.’’  The  series 
continued  practically  without  intermission, 
until  the  health  of  the  author  finally  broke 
down  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  distressing 
circumstances  under  which  the  catastrophe 
occurred  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
our  readers.  Incessant  and  relentless  mental 
toil  brought  on  nervous  exhaustion,  and  to 
banish  the  depression  which  he  experienced 
and  stimulate  the  flagging  brain  to  one  more 
effort,  M.  de  Maupassant  had  recourse  to  the 
treacherous  aid  of  opiates.  At  last  the  rest¬ 
less  brain  gave  way,  and  the  brilliant  author 
finished  his  short  and  feverish  spell  of  life  a 
secluded  invalid. 


MISCELLANY. 

Women  as  Jouknausts. — It  was  inevitable 
that  w'omen  should  take  to  journalism  ns  a 
profession,  and  therefore  it  was  inevitable  that 
some  of  the  heaviest  and  most  grievous  bur¬ 
dens  of  that  profession  should  fall  upon  their 
shoulders.  What  else  could  be  expected  ? 
They  had  received  the  education  of  the  other 
sex,  and,  with  the  exception  of  journalism 
and  medicine — if,  indeed,  the  life  of  a  doctor 
can  yet  be  said  to  be  open  to  them— they  w'ere 
debarred  from  following  the  careers  to  which 
a  man’s  education  leads.  Whatever  may  be 
possible  in  America,  an  Englishwoman  cannot 
become  a  clergyman  or  a  barrister,  a  soldier 
or  a  sailor,  even  though  she  pass  triumphant¬ 
ly  all  the  tests  and  examinations  which  those 
professions  exact.  Consciousness  of  her  new¬ 
ly  acquired  faculties,  and  sometimes  a  dire 
necessity,  have  driven  her  into  the  one  field 
open  to  her  to  dispute  with  man  for  its  re¬ 
wards.  Men  may  look  at  her  askance,  and 
her  fellow-women  regard  her  with  suspicion, 
but  she  fights  bravely  on,  turning  her  very 
disadvantages  into  advantages,  ousting  selfish 
man  by  her  superior  power  of  self-sacrifice, 
and  converting  her  own  manifest  weakness 
into  strength.  Why  should  not  a  woman  be¬ 
come  journalist?  asks  common-sense.  What 
more  suitable  occupation  could  she  find  than 
to  fill-in  her  idle  hours  at  home  by  writing  for 
the  papers,  and  supplying  the  same  with  the 
products  of  her  lighter  fancies,  or  the  outcome 
of  the  sweet  reasonableness  and  dainty  logic 
that  is  so  characteristic  of  her  sex  ?  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  the  new  division  of  labor,  it  is  not 
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the  lighter  and  more  pleasant  toil  that  has 
fallen  to  a  woman’s  lot.  As  a  rule,  she  sues 
for  employment  in  formd  pauperis  ;  not  in  the 
strength  of  her  superior  capacity  tor  the  task, 
bat  because  she  must  have  some  task,  and  be¬ 
cause  she  is  willing  to  take  anything  that  is 
given  her,  however  burdensome  and  ill-paid. 
In  fact,  she  is  willing  to  undersell  her  male 
competitor— and,  under  the  circumstances, 
who  shall  blame  her  ?  But  the  natural  result 
is  that  she  thereby  undertakes  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  thankless  of  the  labors  which 
are  entailed  by  a  journalist’s  life.  A  weekly 
contemporary  the  other  day  contained  a  con¬ 
tribution  from  a  lady  journalist  who,  without 
complaining,  gave  an  amusing  sketch  of  the 
drawbacks  of  her  profession.  She  at  once 
illustrated  the  hardness  of  the  toil  and  her 
own  unfitness  for  it.  “  There  are  daj's  in  the 
life  of  a  lady  journalist,’  ’  she  said,  “  when  she 
flies  from  house  to  house,  and  has  little  time 
for  solid  nourishment,  and  she  principally 
subsists  on  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  cucumber  sand¬ 
wich,  with  an  occasional  ice  for  a  change.” 
There  is  something  delightfully  feminine 
about  this  peculiar  diet.  Who  but  a  woman 
would  choose  a  cucumber  sandwich  or  an  ice 
to  sustain  her  through  a  day’s  hard  work? 
And  how  long  does  she  suppose  she  will  be  able 
to  stand  the  strain  upon  that  unsubstantial 
food  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  is  not  mar¬ 
ried,  and  does  not  attempt  to  feed  a  husband 
in  the  same  airy  fashion,  or  he  might  well 
echo  the  words  of  the  poet 

“Ah  me,  ah  me  !  what  dainty  food 
My  love  does  live  upon  !” 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  this  respect  also  that  she  not 
unsuccessfully  competes  with  the  male  person 
for  her  employer’s  favor.  Man,  however  in¬ 
dustrious,  will  not  willingly  go  without  his 
food  and  some  at  least  of  his  creature-com¬ 
forts  ;  while  a  woman  is  more  than  willing  t<> 
sacrifice  everything,  even  her  afternoon  tea. 
When  once  she  has  conceived  the  idea  of 
working  hard,  she  shows  the  most  reckless 
disregard  of  her  comfort,  her  health,  her 
sleep,  her  personal  appearance.  A  reporter’s 
life  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one  ;  for  a  woman 
it  is  doubly  hard  ;  and  for  a  woman  who  fan¬ 
cies  that  she  can  do  without  everj’thing  it  must 
be  simply  destructive.  Undoubtedly  a  good 
many  of  them  do  presume  upon  that  privi¬ 
lege,  and  do  much  hurt  to  their  sex  in  so 
doing.  However  much  one  may  shrink  from 
the  idea  of  women  journeying  at  all  in  the 
rough  battle  of  life  on  equal  terms  with  men, 
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if  they  do  join  the  fight,  it  must  and  can  only 
be  on  equal  terms,  and  they  must  try  to  im¬ 
agine  that  the  shelter  of  their  sox  does  not 
protect  them,  and  therefore  refrain  from  ex¬ 
posing  themselves  in  positions  which  the 
prudent  man  avoids.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  the  fullest  sympathy  with  their 
eager  anxiety  to  find  employment  and  not 
to  admire  their  dauntless  courage  in  facing 
the  obstacles  that  confront  them,  or  to 
fail  in  recognizing  their  success  ;  but  it  is 
also  impossible  not  to  deplore  the  necessity 
which  has  brought  them  into  the  field  at  all. 
However,  there  they  are,  armed  with  their 
pens,  and  ready  for  the  fray  ;  and  the  gener¬ 
ous  man  will  not  only  wish  them  well,  but 
will  do  his  best  to  assist  them.  Indeed,  as  it 
is,  their  worst  enemies  are  to  be  found  in  their 
own  ranks  ;  and  perhaps  the  worst  of  them  is 
the  woman  who  demands  special  consideration 
as  a  woman’s  right.  Whether  it  be  in  her 
search  for  employment  or  in  the  exercise  of 
her  employment,  this  good  lady  does  much 
discredit  to  her  sister  journalists  by  trading 
on  the  privileges  of  her  sex.  Another  and 
perhaps  more  formidable  danger  is  a  spirit  of 
self-denial  carried  beyond  all  bounds,  and  an 
almost  perverse  determination  to  sacrifice 
themselves  to  their  work.  It  is  not  at  all  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  lady  journalist 
should  fly  from  place  to  place  on  the  strength 
of  an  occasional  ice  and  a  cucumber  sand¬ 
wich  ;  that  is  precisely  the  kind  of  diet  which 
one  would  have  fancied  for  her.  Somebody 
once  remarked  that  women,  if  they  were  left 
to  themselves,  would  subsist  entirely  on  cake, 
and  there  was  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in 
the  exaggeration. — Spectator. 


The  Afghan’s  Value  of  Human  Life. — I 
have  often  repeated  a  story  (which,  although 
true  to  the  very  letter,  has  always  excited  an 
incredulous  smile  among  my  .American  and 
English  friends)  which  illustrates  the  very 
slight  value  which  an  Afghan  places  upon  hu¬ 
man  life.  On  one  occasion  among  my  guests 
was  an  Afghan  chieftain  from  Kunar  with  a 
large  retinue  of  servants.  As  my  custom  was, 
I  invited  the  chief  and  his  party  to  an  evening 
entertainment  in  my  library.  I  showed  him 
a  magic  lantern  ;  I  explained  to  him  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  magnet.  I  sent  shocks  of  gal¬ 
vanism  through  his  stalwart  frame  ;  I  illus¬ 
trated  and  explained  the  method  of  the  tele¬ 
graph.  The  chieftain  and  his  servants  were 
all  deeply  interested.  When  the  entertain- 
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ment  tvus  over,  the  chief  dismissed  his  ser¬ 
vants  and  sought  a  private  interview  with  me 
in  my  study.  Drawing  his  chair  near  to 
mine,  in  a  confidential  mood,  he  said  :  “  Sir, 
it  is  very  evident  that  you  are  a  man  of  sci¬ 
ence,  an  alchemist,  and  a  medicine  man  of 
high  attainments.  May  I  inquire  if  yon  have 
a  poison  which,  if  administered,  will  take 
effect  about  a  week  or  ten  days  afterward?" 
I  replied,  “  1  have  no  such  poison,  but  may 
I  ask  for  what  purpose  you  want  it  ?’  ’  Draw¬ 
ing  his  chair  still  closer  to  mine,  he,  in  a  low 
whisper,  said,  “  I  want  to  take  the  life  of  my 
enemy."  I  sprang  from  my  chair  with  indig¬ 
nation,  and  exclaimed  :  "It  is  very  evident 
that  you  do  not  understand  the  work  and 
office  of  a  Christian  minister.  I  am  not  here 
to  take  life,  but  to  save  it."  “  Don’t  get  an¬ 
gry,  Padre  Sahib,”  he  said,  placing  his  hand 
gently  ui)on  my  shoulder.  “  If  you  will  only 
sit  down  quietly  and  listen  patiently  to  my 
story,  I  will  tell  you  the  circumstances  under 
which  1  want  that  poison  ;  and  then,  after 
all,  you  will  see  that  I  am  not  the  villain  you 
take  me  for."  “  I  am  open  to  conviction," 
I  said  ;  "  proceed  with  your  story.” 

He  then  related  as  follows  :  “  Some  time 
ago  a  mortal  feud  existed  between  myself  and 
the  chief  of  a  rival  tribe.  For  many  years 
this  man  sought  my  life  ;  but  he  never  found 
me  alone,  nor  could  he  seize  me  unguarded 
and  unarmed.  But  one  summer’s  night,  when 
we  were  all  sleeping  in  our  beds  in  the  open 
court  facing  my  house,  this  man  crept  stealth¬ 
ily  to  my  cot,  and,  raising  his  dagger,  plunged 
it  violently  through  the  quilt  under  which  he 
thought  I  was  sleeping.  It  so  happened  that 
I  was  not  sleeping  in  my  cot  that  night,  but 
my  beloved  child,  a  little  maid  of  ten  years, 
was.  The  villain’s  knife  had  pierced  the 
heart  of  my  favorite  child  !  I  sought  revenge. 
I  pursued  the  man  over  hill  and  dale,  by  night 
and  by  day,  but  I  could  not  catch  him.  But 
one  evening,  when  I  was  in  my  chamber 
alone,  be  came  to  me  unarmed,  and,  casting 
his  turban  at  my  feet,  begged  that  I  would 
spare  his  life.  The  sight  of  my  enemy,  who 
was  in  our  country  esteemed  a  warrior  of  re 
nown,  pleading  at  my  feet,  touched  my  heart, 
and  I  forgave  him.  But,"  he  continued, 
heaving  a  deep,  heavy  sigh,  "  an  Afghan  never 
forgives.  And  when  I  saw  you  do  those  won¬ 
derful  things,  and  felt  those  strange  shocks 
of  lightning  pass  through  the  nerves  and 
sinews  of  my  body,  I  thought  to  myself,  this 
man  is  a  man  of  science,  and  if  he  could  give 


me  a  poison  which  I  could  put  in  the  food  of 
my  enemy  when  I  entertain  him  as  my  guest, 
and  which  would  take  effect  a  week  or  ten 
days  afterward,  so  that  I  never  could  be  sus¬ 
pected,  then  I  could  take  the  life  of  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  my  beloved  child,  and  yet  keep  my 
word  and  pass  as  a  man  of  honor  among  my 
own  people." 

This  story  is  perfectly  true,  and  it  illus¬ 
trates  that  strange  contradiction  of  character, 
that  admixture  of  base  treachery  and  impul¬ 
sive  sense  of  honor  with  low  meanness  and 
great  personal  bravery  which,  all  combined, 
form  that  strange  complexity  of  the  Afghan 
character  which  is  utterly  beyond  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  an  Occidental  mind.  It  per¬ 
plexes  the  English  ruler  as  well  as  the  Chris¬ 
tian  missionary. — Thomas  D.  Hughes,  in  the 
Independent. 

A  Bide  on  a  Cowcatcheb. — Before  leaving 
Vancouver  we  had  secured  a  permit  to  ride 
on  the  cowcatcher.  There  had  been  some 
difficulty  in  getting  it,  as  the  officials  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  had  rather  discouraged  the 
idea,  and  had  tried  bard  to  persuade  us  that 
all  purposes  would  bo  answered  by  our  riding 
with  the  engine  driver  ;  but  then  they  were 
obliged  to  allow  that  the  scenery  could  be 
seen  very  much  better  from  the  front  of  the 
engine — that,  given  a  strong  head,  the  tide  on 
a  cowcatcher  was  delightful,  and  that  several 
ladies  had  done  it  already.  What  other  ladies 
had  done  we  felt  sure  we  could  do  too,  and  so 
eventually  we  received  our  permit.  It  de¬ 
sired  the  engine  driver  to  let  us  ride  in  front 
of  the  engine  between  certain  named  stations, 
and  it  stated  that  we  did  so  at  our  own  risk 
and  peril,  and  took  all  danger  to  life  or  limb 
on  ourselves.  It  was  rather  an  alarmingly 
worded  missive,  but  we  saw  that  the  order 
was  numbered  far  on  into  the  second  hundred, 
so  that  we  were  far  from  being  the  first  people 
who  bad  treated  themselves  to  these  risks  and 
danger,  and  we  took  comfort  accordingly. 
W’e  found  the  cowcatcher  to  be  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  iron  bars  fastened  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  front  of  the  engine,  and  so  making  a 
kind  of  blunt  plough  in  front  of  it  ;  and  it 
was  on  the  engine  with  our  feet  dangling  over 
this  cowcatcher  that  we  found  we  were  to  sit, 
one  on  each  side  ;  and  there  .we  rode  from  the 
foot  of  the  Selkirk  Mountains  till  we  reached 
Glacier  House  close  to  the  top  of  the  pass. 

A  wonderful  two  hours’  rids  that  was  ;  the 
air  whizzing  past  us,  the  huge  engine  panting 
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and  granting  at  onr  backs  ;  sack  a  roar  in 
onr  ears  that  we  couldn’t  bear  each  other 
speak,  and  mingled  feelings  of  danger  and 
security  that  were  exciting  and  thrilling  in- 
deed.  Winding  in  and  out  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  the  long  snake  like  train  went,  swiftly 
and  steadily,  almost  doubling  back  sometimes 
round  some  sharp  curve,  shooting  across  won¬ 
derful  black  wooden  trestle  bridges  built  just 
wide  enough  to  take  the  wheels  of  the  car¬ 
riages — skeleton  bridges  through  which  the 
eye  could  penetrate  in  everj’  direction  and 
clearly  discern  the  torrent,  the  Illicilliwaet 
dashing  itself  about  among  the  rocks  below. 
As  w'e  got  higher  up  the  pass,  the  train  began 
to  dash  in  and  out  of  the  snow  sheds,  show¬ 
ing  where  in  winter  the  dreaded  snowslips 
occur  ;  and  backward  and  forward  across  the 
chasms,  and  winding  about  among  the  snow¬ 
capped  mountains  went  the  track.  Presently 
came  a  tunnel,  and  a  tunnel  when  riding  on  a 
cowcatcher  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered  !  I 
saw  the  narrow  track  in  front  of  me  vanish  in 
a  little  black  hole  in  the  mountain  side,  and 
the  next  moment  we  were  in  that  black  hole 
and  plunged  into  utter  darkness. 

On  and  on  the  train  rushed  with  a  deafen¬ 
ing  noise  through  the  Cimmerian  blackness. 
1  bad  a  vague  feeling  that  I  must  hold  fast  for 
my  life,  my  only  idea  the  confident  one  that 
I  should  see  the  light  presently  ;  the  cold, 
heavy,  damp  air  whizzed  past  me  ;  my  ears 
were  filled  with  the  roar  of  the  train,  my  eyes 
ached  with  staring  ahead  for  the  point  of  light 
which  seemed  never  coming.  Then  a  tiny 
flash  like  a  star  appeared,  and  in  another  mo¬ 
ment  we  were  out  of  the  black  darkness  and 
into  the  sunshine,  with  the  green  trees  danc¬ 
ing  in  the  light  and  the  blue  sky  above  us ! 
Was  there  ever  sky  so  blue  before,  or  sun  that 
shone  so  brightly  on  green  pine-trees?  Or 
would  ever  air  again  seem  so  fresh  and  warm 
and  pure?  We  looked  at  each  other  across 
the  huge  engine,  and  though  we  couldn’t  hear 
ourselves  speak,  w^e  waved  our  hands  and 
laughed  with  joy  at  being  once  more  out  in 
the  open. — L(tdy  Grey-E<jerton,  in  (he  Xorih 
American  Review. 

A  “No.  1  Good  Kusstesino.’’ — The  first 
English  child  born  in  the  district  of  Pam- 
panga,  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  certainly  de¬ 
served  what  it  received,  a  “  No.  1  good  kliss- 
tening.” 

No  Protestant  church  nor  clergy  being  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  babies 


had  to  wait  for  that  ceremony  till  an  English 
war-ship  arrived,  when  the  chaplain  usiially 
had  to  do  duty  wholesale. 

On  one  occasion  three  children  (one  being 
nearly  two  years  old)  were  baptized  in  our 
house,  a  large  shell,  locally  called  “  Taclobo,” 
forming  an  appropriate  if  novel  font. 

But  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  civil  engineers  on  my  husband’s 
staff,  being  Italian  and  a  Roman  Catholic, 
wished  her  infant  to  be  baptized  into  that 
faith,  so  in  that  case  there  were  no  difficulties 
in  the  way. 

In  order  to  be  present  we  left  Manila  early 
in  the  morning  by  steamer,  and  sailed  across 
the  beautiful  bay,  which  is  large  enough  to 
hold  all  the  fleets  of  the  world.  We  took 
three  hours  to  reach  the  other  side,  not  steam¬ 
ing  (( la  Teutonic.  Meantime,  we  were  regaled 
with  a  Spanish  breakfast  of  twelve  or  more 
courses,  consisting  of  meat,  fowl,  eggs,  rice, 
and  tomatoes  flavored  with  cuttle-fish,  pass¬ 
ing  on  to  fish  and  ending  with  sweets  and  a 
delicious  cup  of  coffee,  to  our  taste  usually 
the  best  part  of  the  repast. 

Having  reached  the  other  side  of  the  bay, 
we  entered  the  Rio  Grande  de  la  Pampanga, 
whose  windings  were  something  wonderful, 
at  times  almost  forming  a  figure  eight. 

There  were  mountains  in  the  distance,  but 
here,  as  at  Manila,  the  scenery  was  flat  as  a 
pancake. 

The  banks  were  wooded  in  most  places  with 
the  nipa  tree,  a  kind  of  palm  (resembling,  but 
smaller  than,  the  coco),  from  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  the  so-called  nipa  wine,  really  a  very 
strong  spirit,  on  which  the  natives  when  so 
disposed  can  lull  themselves  into  forgetful¬ 
ness  at  a  small  cost.  The  spirit  is  also  sUited 
to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  inflammation  of 
the  eyes. 

Several  flocks  of  white  herons  rose  at  our 
approach  ;  one  of  them  numbered  thirty  birds, 
a  beautiful  sight,  their  snow-white  plumage 
gleaming  in  the  bright  sunlight. 

After  an  hour’s  steaming  up  the  river  we 
land  at  Guagua,  and  drive  over  a  very  rough 
and  bad  road  to  San  Fernando,  a  small  town 
in  the  usual  native  style — huts  made  of  bam¬ 
boo  and  thatched  with  the  long  leaves  of  the 
coco-palm,  the  better-class  houses  of  wood, 
and  all  raised  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
ground  on  eiccount  of  the  floods  which  in  the 
rainy  season  transform  the  place  into  one  vast 
lake,  while  the  roads  alternate  between  mud 
in  the  rainy  and  dust  in  the  dry  season. 
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The  houses  are  gayly  painted  in  blue  and 
green,  crude  enough  ta  make  aesthetic  hair 
stand  on  end  ;  their  chief  beauty  generally 
being  the  flooring  of  polished  wood,  which  is 
often  very  line,  and  I  have  even  seen  a  floor* 
ing  of  plaited  cane,  curiously  wrought,  and 
rather  more  elastic  than  one  is  accustomed  to. 

As  there  is  an  enormous  duty  on  glass,  its 
place  is  generally  supplied  by  oyster-shells, 
cut  very  fine  and  set  into  small  squares  of 
wood,  forming  picturesque  windows,  which 
do  not  serve  the  usual  purpose,  for  they  are 
not  transparent  enough  to  see  through, 
though  they  very  well  obscure  the  too  bright 
light  of  the  tropical  sun. 

As  we  arrive  at  San  Fernando  the  usually 
sleepy  little  town  is  showing  signs  of  a 
“  fiesta”  in  prospect — flags  and  decorations  of 
flowers  and  evergreens,  Chinese  lanterns  in 
profusion— and  crowds  are  gathering  in  the 
streets. 

A  short  rest,  a  hasty  lunch,  for  already  it  is 
time  to  dress  for  the  great  ceremony.  A  band 
strikes  up  under  our  windows,  and  the  guests 
begin  to  arrive.  As  there  are  no  other  Euro¬ 
peans  in  the  place,  the  god-parents  are  the 
chief  people  of  the  town,  rich  Mestizos — that 
is  the  name  applied  to  half-native,  half-foreign 
— in  this  case  the  foreign  element  being  Chi¬ 
nese. 

The  godmother  is  the  first  td  arrive,  re¬ 
splendent  in  the  picturesque  and  elegant  dress 
worn  by  all  the  natives  of  the  Filipinas,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  and  which  only  varies  in  tex¬ 
ture  according  to  position  and  wealth,  the 
cotton  skirt  of  the  poorest  peasant  being  cut 
in  the  same  style  as  the  silken  robe  of  the 
rich. 

The  commadre  (godmother)  wore  a  saya,  or 
skirt  of  crimson  satin,  brocaded  in  amber,  the 
short  white  camisa  of  piUa,  made  from  the 
silk  of  the  pine-apple  embroidered  so  deli¬ 
cately  as  to  resemble  lace  (its  wide  sleeves 
starched  so  stifily  that  they  stood  out  like  bal¬ 
loons),  while  a  kerchief  of  the  same  material 
was  pinned  across  the  breast.  She  was  liter¬ 
ally  blazing  with  diamonds,  and  was  also 
wearing  the  upper  skirt,  called  tapis,  of  black 
brocade,  without  which  no  native  woman  will 
leave  her  own  dwelling.  This  is  pinned  as 
tightly  as  possible  round  the  limbs,  and  makes 
walking  didicult ;  it  is  to  the  native  what  put¬ 
ting  on  a  bonnet  is  to  an  Englishwoman. 

By  this  time  most  of  the  guests  have  ar¬ 
rived,  the  ladies  all  in  the  same  style,  but  in 
different  colors,  each  with  her  luxuriant  black 
hair  tightly  coiled  into  a  glistening  twist  at 


the  back  of  the  head,  on  each  side  of  it  a 
spray  of  diamonds  ;  indeed,  there  are  dia¬ 
monds  wherever  they  can  be  arranged  on  neck 
and  arms,  and  even  on  the  shoes.  They  all 
wear  sandals  with  an  embroidered  front  and 
no  back  ;  and  on  one  damsel  letting  her  foot 
peep  out  from  her  shoe,  behold  she  wore  no 
stockings ! 

I  made  a  point  of  inspecting  them  one  by 
one,  and  found  that  they  were  all  equally  in¬ 
nocent  of  hose.  -All  covered  with  diamonds, 
and  not  a  pair  of  stockings  in  the  crowd  ! 

Indeed,  they  were  rather  fond,  while  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  cigarette,  of  tilting  off  the  shoe  and  dis¬ 
playing  a  brown  but  small  and  elegant  foot, 
their  hands  and  feet  being  remarkably  small 
and  well  formed. 

The  men  also  wore  native  costume,  of 
course,  which  consists  of  a  white  shirt,  often 
made  of  “  abaca,”  a  thin,  semi-transparent 
material  made  from  hemp,  but  occasionally 
of  ordinary  calico — said  garment  being  worn 
outside  of  a  pair  of  dark  trousers  ;  a  stud  in 
the  shirt  and  a  ring  on  a  finger  worth  several 
hundred  pounds  being  no  unusual  accom¬ 
paniment — a  combination  which  to  our  West¬ 
ern  eyes  looked  rather  peculiar.  But  buying 
diamonds  is  their  way  of  investing  money, 
and  it  is  quite  common  for  a  man  to  put  all  a 
year's  earnings  from  crops,  etc.,  into  a  single 
ornament  for  his  wife,  while  the  number  and 
purity  of  her  gems  is  an  indication  of  his 
wealth.  False  or  imitation  stones  are  un¬ 
known,  and  the  natives  are  good  judges  of  the 
purity  and  brilliance  of  these  gems. 

The  street  is  now  a  mass  of  human  beings, 
shouting,  laughing,  singing,  but  all  merry 
and  good-natured,  waiting  to  see  the  show. 
I  fear  they  were  sadly  disappointed,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  foreigners  were  concerned,  for 
the  mother  of  the  babe  and  I  were  the  only 
European  women,  and  in  quiet  English  dress 
were  not  much  to  look  at.  But  the  babe  was 
gorgeous.  It  was  strapped  down  tightly  in  a 
sort  of  basket  which  looked  like  one  pillow  on 
top  of  another,  and  was  nearly  smothered  in 
lace.  Over  everything  was  thrown  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  lace  shawl,  like  a  bride's  veil,  looped  up 
on  one  side  in  an  immense  knot  of  white  rib¬ 
bon.  The  infant  was  carried  by  the  nurse,  a 
cross-looking  specimen  in  rainbow-colored 
garments. 

The  ladies  donned  their  black  lace  mantil¬ 
las,  which  hid  their  faces  entirely,  and  with¬ 
out  which  they  would  not  enter  the  holy  build¬ 
ing.  Though  only  a  few  yards  distant  we 
went  in  carriages  to  the  church,  escorted  by 
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the  band,  which  continued  to  play  Tigoronsly 
outside  of  the  building  all  the  time  of  the 
ceremony. 

The  church,  an  immense  building,  was 
crammed  to  the  door,  and  it  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  that  way  was  made  for  us,  but  at  last 
we  were  all  in  our  places  in  front  of  the  altar, 
where  three  padres  in  magnificent  vestments 
were  ready  to  perform  the  ceremony.  Bells 
were  ringing,  the  organ  pealing,  while  an  or- 
chestia  added  its  quota  to  the  noise,  and  in 
the  din  of  such  mixed  sounds  we  could  hear 
nothing. 

We  were  each  given  a  lighted  candle  about 
a  yard  long,  and  when  I  turned  round  from 
my  place  beside  the  mother  it  was  a  curious 
sight  that  met  my  gaze. 

The  church  ivas  quite  dark  except  for  the 
candles  on  the  altars  and  in  our  hands,  so 
one  saw  only  vaguely  in  the  background  a  sea 
of  eager  dark  faces.  Nearer  the  veiled  faces 
of  the  women,  and  standing  in  a  semi-circle 
round  us,  our  body-guard  of  fair-faced,  hand¬ 
some  Englishmen,  each  carrying  his  lighted 
candle  and  trying  to  look  solemn  as  befitted 
the  occasion. 

After  the  usual  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  priests  changed  their  vestments 
and  we  all  went  in  procession  to  a  side  chapel, 
where  stood  the  font,  and  the  baptism  proper 
was  performed,  and  the  child  named  Lucy 
Maria  Augusta  Faustina  Fernanda  Fortunata, 
the  first  name  being  for  the  mother,  second 
for  the  godmother,  third  the  saint  on  whose 
day  she  was  born,  and  Fernanda  in  honbr  of 
her  birthplace. 

At  last  it  was  all  over,  and  we  were  thank- 
ful  to  escape  from  the  building,  where  the 
heat  was  suffocating.  The  band  escorted  us 
back  to  the  house,  where  it  continued  to  play 
during  dinner  and  at  intervals  all  the  evening. 

The  ladies  amused  themselves  by  throwing 
coppers  to  the  crowd,  who  scrambled  eagerly 
for  them.  Fireworks  in  profusion  were  sent 
off,  and  a  reception  took  place,  when  all  the 
principal  people  of  the  town  crowded  in  to 
pay  their  respects. 

The  noise,  the  heat,  and  the  fatigue  made 
us  really  glad  when  they  all  took  their  depar¬ 
ture,  and  allowed  us  to  snatch  a  few  hours 
rest  before  our  early  start  on  the  following 
morning. 

The  father  of  the  infant  had  no  part  what¬ 
ever  in  the  day's  proceedings.  The  god¬ 
parents  took  the  whole  management  into  their 
own  hands,  and  as  the  day  came  to  an  end, 
congratulated  themselves  on  its  success. 


September,  1893. 

The  godfather  had  picked  up  from  the 
Chinese  a  few  words  of  pigeon  English,  and 
informed  me  with  pride  that  they  had  given 
the  little  stranger  in  their  midst  a  “No.  ] 
good  klisstening.’* — Good  Words. 

The  Right  Use  of  Tobacco. — Tobacco  con¬ 
sists  of  the  leaves  and  stalk  of  a  plant  charged 
with  an  aroma  purifying,  sustaining,  exhilarat¬ 
ing,  and  fragrant  to  the  human  being.  Like 
the  aroma  of  a  rose,  this  aroma  should  be  in¬ 
haled  in  the  form  of  cool  vapor  by  the  human 
nose.  The  chewer,  like  the  cab-horse,  eats 
the  leaves  and  stalk.  He  uses  the  tobacco  at 
the  right  temperature  but  in  the' wrong  form, 
and  puts  it  into  the  wrong  place.  The  snuffer 
reduces  the  leaves  and  stalk  to  powder,  and 
puts  it  into  his  nose.  He  uses  the  tobacco  at 
the  right  temperature  and  puts  it  into  the 
right  place,  but  converts  it  into  a  wrong  form. 
The  cigar  smoker  gets  the  tobacco  into  the 
right  form,  but  puts  it  at  a  wrong  temperature 
into  a  wrong  place.  The  cigarette  smoker 
blends  the  filthy  rags  and  other  materials  out 
of  which  paper  is  made  with  the  tobacco. 
The  pipe  smoker  puts  his  tobacco  into  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  which  is  used  for  an  indefinite  time, 
is  very  difficult  to  clean,  and  tends  to  produce 
cancer  of  the  tongue  and  lips.  Moreover,  in 
all  forms  of  smoking  the  tobacco  becomes  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  smoker’s  breath.  This  seems 
to  be  almost  poisonous.  It  is  this  which 
causes  the  lower  half  of  a  smoked  cigar,  if 
left  on  a  table  for  a  few  hours,  to  become  in¬ 
describably  rank.  It  is  this  which  makes  the 
smoke  of  tobacco  in  a  foul  pipe  noxious,  and 
the  smoke  of  tobacco  not  pressed  down  to  the 
bottom  of  a  clean  bowl  nauseous,  even  to  the 
smoker  himself.  Nature  protests  against  this 
abuse  of  her  bounty.  She  tweaks  the  incipient 
snuffer’s  nose.  She  weakens  the  cigar  smok¬ 
er’s  heart,  and  sometimes  threatens  him  with 
paralysis.  She  indicts  cancer  of  the  lips  and 
tongue  upon  the  pipe  smoker.  A  child  who 
sucks  a  foul  pipe  she  sometimes  strikes  dead. 
What  is  the  lesson  she  is  trying  to  teach? 
What  is  the  right  mode  of  using  her  delight¬ 
ful  gift  ?  Obviously  to  reduce  it  to  vapor,  to 
cool  the  vapor,  and  to  apply  the  pure  cold 
vapor  to  the  nose.  For  this  end  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  hookah  and  Rimmel's  odorizer  is 
all  that  is  needed.  If  you  stand  on  the  grat¬ 
ing  of  a  snuff  manufactory  how  delicious  is 
the  odor  !  Such  would  be  the  contents  of  a 
tobacco  scent-bottle,  equally  exhilarating  to 
both  sexes,  a  disinfectant,  a  restorative,  and  a 
perfume  in  one  ! — OenUeman’s  Magazine. 


